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RUSSIA  AND  ENGLAND. 

I. 

The  Navy  as  Pe.\cem.\ker. 

As  a  nation ,  looking  back  on  the  acute  crisis  which  inevitably  fol¬ 
lowed  upon  the  tragedy  in  the  North  Sea,  w'e  have  much  for  which 
to  thank  the  British  Navy.  Once  more  it  has  been  the  peace¬ 
maker.  During  the  dark  week  of  negotiation,  w'hen  war  seemed 
so  close  at  hand,  the  life  of  the  country  went  on  as  usual;  even 
the  Stock  Exchange  was  hardly  affected,  not  because  the  horrors 
and  sufferings  of  war  w^ere  not  appreciated ,  not  because  the  danger 
of  a  European  conflagration  was  not  foreseen  as  a  possible  out¬ 
come  of  hostilities  between  this  country  and  Russia,  but  owing 
to  the  absolute  confidence  which  all  sections  of  the  community 
reposed  in  the  great  fleets  at  sea. 

What  a  striking  contrast  this  spectacle  of  a  strong  nation  armed 
to  defend  its  just  rights  presents  in  comparison  with  the  year 
1879,  when  the  fear  of  war  fell  upon  us,  again  through  Russian 
aggression,  and  a  number  of  useless  ships  were  hastily  bought,  and 
the  whole  nation  w^as  thrown  into  a  turmoil !  What  a  contrast 
the  late  crisis  must  also  call  up  in  the  minds  of  those  who  remem¬ 
ber  the  Penjdeh  incident,  when  again  the  prospect  of  war  with 
Russia  was  at  hand  !  Parliament  was  in  session  at  the  time ,  and 
we  were  muddling  through  with  the  Soudan  operations.  Mr. 
Gladstone  came  down  to  the  House  of  Commons  and  demanded 
a  vote  of  credit  of  £11,000,000.  “It  is  not  a  case  of  w’ar,”  the 
Prime  Minister  stated;  “  there  is  no  war  before  us,  actual  or,  I 
may  say,  proximate.  What  w'e  present  to  you  is  a  case  for  pre¬ 
paration.”  The  country  knew  it  was  not  ready  for  w'ar.  The 
Navy  had  been  starved  for  years  past,  consequently  the  Penjdeh 
affair  plunged  the  nation  into  a  state  of  panic.  The  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  was  convulsed,  and  the  national  feeling  of  alarm  found 
expression  at  a  meeting  in  the  City  of  London ,  when  the  Govern¬ 
ment  was  called  upon  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  Navy.  In 
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disordered  fashion  efforts  were  made  to  mobilise  the  Fleet  which 
remained  after  years  of  so-called  economy.  With  much  delay,  a 
show  of  naval  force  was  assembled.  At  Portland  a  squadron 
gathered,  which  was  described  by  the  late  Admiral  Colomb  as 
“a  menagerie  of  unruly  and  curiously  assorted  ships.”  These 
scathing  words  of  criticism  were  well  merited.  England’s  weak¬ 
ness,  and  not  her  strength,  was  exhibited.  The  whole  country 
realised  the  deplorable  lack  of  preparedness  for  war,  and  face  to 
face  with  the  possibility  of  hostilities  and  all  they  might  mean 
— interference  with  trade,  and  possible  disasters — the  population 
could  draw  no  consolation  from  the  fact  that  in  the  years  that  had 
gone  before  they  had  been  called  upon  to  pay  little  for  naval 
defence.  When  a  man’s  house  is  about  to  be  burgled  he  does 
not  think  of  the  money  he  saved  by  not  putting  locks  to  his  doors 
and  hasps  to  his  windows.  The  Fleet  had  been  so  starved  that 
it  was  little  more  than  equal  to  the  French  Navy  alone. 

Nearly  twenty  years  have  passed  since  the  Penjdeh  incident 
occurred,  but  the  “  Little  Navy  ”  party  still  exists.  The  lesson  of 
1885  was  lost  on  many  of  the  chief  actors  in  the  events  of  that 
year.  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  Mr.  John  Morley  records,  finally  went 
into  retirement,  ten  years  later,  because  he  would  not  be  party  to 
the  ship-construction  programme  which  Lord  Spencer  and  the 
Board  of  Admiralty  considered  essential.  If  Lord  Spencer  had 
not  triumphed,  with  the  assistance  of  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir 
Frederick  Richards  and  Admiral  Sir  John  Fisher,  the  Controller 
of  the  Navy,  we  should  not  have  had  as  powerful  a  Fleet  as  the 
Admiralty  w'ere  able  to  assemble  last  month  to  defend  the  honour 
and  interests  of  this  country.  It  is  a  coincidence  that  the  battle¬ 
ships  w'hich  Earl  Spencer  and  his  colleagues  insisted  must  be  built 
were  some  of  the  Majesties,  which,  under  the  command  of  Vice- 
Admiral  Lord  Charles  Beresford,  the  father  of  the  Naval  Defence 
Act,  gathered  at  Gibraltar,  within  a  few  hours  of  the  North  Sea 
outrage,  ready  to  take  any  action  the  Cabinet  ordered.  The  late 
crisis  has  dotted  the  i’s  and  crossed  the  t’s  of  the  events  in  1885, 
and  the  country  can  look  back  upon  a  week  of  anxiety  in  which 
they  were  sustained  by  confidence  in  the  fleets  at  sea  and  in  the 
authorities  at  Whitehall. 

'  It  is  a  frequent  error  to  speak  of  the  British  Navy  as  though 
its  whole  duty  were  to  make  war.  Its  essential  function  is  to  pre¬ 
serve  peace  by  being  prepared  for  war.  Not  since  the  battle  of 
Trafalgar  was  fought  and  won  has  the  British  Navy  been  engaged 
in  war,  but  repeatedly  it  has  prevented  the  outbreak  of  hostilities. 
Thrice  within  less  than  ten  years  it  has  acted  as  this  country’s 
bulwark  against  assaults  upon  her  honour.  When  the  German 
Emperor  sent  his  thoughtless  telegram  to  the  late  President 
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Kruger  after  the  Jameson  Eaid,  a  special  service  squadron  was 
hastily  fitted  out,  as  Lord  Goschen  explained,  to  go  anywhere  and 
do  anything.  When  the  unfortunate  trouble  over  Fashoda 
occurred,  and  a  conflict  with  France  seemed  likely,  two  squadrons 
stood  on  the  leash  at  Malta  and  Gibraltar  and  a  force  of  reserve 
ships  was  assembled  at  Portland — not  a  force  of  much  fighting 
value,  but  it  proved  sufiicient  for  the  occasion,  because  the  French 
Navy  was  in  a  far  worse  condition  at  that  moment  than  our  own. 
Now  again  we  can  congratulate  ourselves  that  the  British  Fleet 
has  preserved  the  peace ;  the  darkest  clouds  called  up  by 
the  North  Sea  outrage  have  been  dispelled  by  the  silent  influence 
of  the  Navy.  In  face  of  these  events,  who  will  have  the  courage 
to  say  that  the  expenditure  on  the  Navy  is  not  money  well  spent? 
It  is  the  invested  insurance  capital  of  the  Empire.  But  there  is  this 
difference  between  this  national  insurance  and  the  premiums  which 
a  private  individual  pays  on  his  own  life ;  however  great  the 
sacrifices  he  may  make  he  cannot  w'ard  off  death ;  but  if  the  sum 
which  the  nation  sets  aside  for  insurance  is  sufficiently  ample  and 
is  wisely  expended,  it  can  be  sure  of  peace  on  the  seas,  it  can  be 
certain  of  the  peaceful  continuance  of  commerce  on  which  its 
industries  and  its  very  food  supplies  depend. 

This  matter  of  national  insurance  against  war  risks  is  not  one 
where  cheese-paring  economy  pays.  If  Great  Britain  had  cut 
down  the  annual  sums  spent  on  the  Fleet — the  premiums  of  insur¬ 
ance,  in  other  words — the  possibility  is  that  peace  might  not  have 
been  secured.  A  weak  fleet  is  always  a  danger  to  the  nation 
whose  flag  it  flies.  The  average  man  has  no  knowledge  of  its 
sufficiency  or  its  readiness  for  war.  Its  existence  in  all  its  weak¬ 
ness  will  bolster  up  a  confidence  which  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare. 
Spain  had  a  Navy  when  the  Maine  w'ent  down,  and  the  Spanish 
people  believed  in  it.  Italy,  in  1866,  had  a  Navy,  and  relied  on 
its  ability  to  meet  and  defeat  the  Austrians  under  Tegethof.  China 
had  a  Navy  in  1894,  and  entered  on  the  war  with  Japan  having 
faith  in  the  power  of  her  naval  forces  to  command  the  sea.  The 
story  of  ill-merited  confidence,  of  foolish  attempts  to  cut  the  gar¬ 
ment  of  defence  to  the  closest  measure,  and  thus  save  a  few  thou¬ 
sand  pounds,  and  the  indifference  of  the  people  to  the  condition  of 
their  defences,  might  be  illustrated  by  other  incidents.  The  point, 
however,  is  that  it  is  never  safe  for  any  country  in  the  position  of 
the  United  Kingdom  to  pare  down  the  provision  for  its  essential  de¬ 
fence,  A  fleet  more  or  less  on  an  equality  with  the  forces  against 
which  it  has  to  contend  may  be  weakened  by  storm,  accident,  a 
well-aimed  torpedo  or  a  cunningly  sown  mine,  and  thus  an  in¬ 
feriority  produced  which  nothing  can  alter.  As  long  as  two 
antagonists  are  more  or  less  equal,  the  aggressor  wdll  probably 
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decide  to  fight  if  he  thinks  he  has  little  to  lose  and  small  chance 
of  losing  it,  and  much  to  gain.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  aggrieved 
party  (as,  in  the  present  instance.  Great  Britain)  possesses  a  Navy 
of  unrivalled  power,  the  conflict  is  avoided.  Peace  without  war 
is  the  reward  which  the  people  of  the  British  Isles  have  reaped  of 
late  years,  because  they  have  realised  the  vital  duty  which  must 
devolve  on  the  Fleet  whenever  our  relations  with  a  neighbour 
become  strained.  We  have  no  other  defence ;  not  even  hedgerow 
riflemen  could  have  done  any  good  during  the  late  crisis. 

It  is  the  margin  over  and  above  the  standard  of  bedrock  suffi¬ 
ciency  which  impresses  the  world  ’when  peace  hangs  trembling  in 
the  balance.  Those  w^ho  most  esteem  the  blessings  of  peace,  even 
those  who  gather  at  Peace  Society  meetings  and  pass  amiable 
resolutions  which  would  be  suited  to  a  Utopia,  should  be  stalwart 
advocates  for  the  sufficiency  and  efficiency  of  the  British  Fleet. 
In  the  light  of  events  they  would  be  consistent  friends  of  peace. 
To-day,  as  in  the  past,  to  quote  the  Articles  of  War  read  periodic¬ 
ally  on  board  our  men  of  war,  “  It  is  on  the  Navy,  under  the  pro¬ 
vidence  of  God,  that  the  wealth,  prosperity,  and  peace  of  this 
country  mainly  depend.”  Diplomacy  may  do  much  under  some 
circumstances,  but  will  anyone  aver  that  without  the  Fleet  any 
diplomatist  could  have  rescued  this  country  from  war  or  dishonour¬ 
able  humiliation  after  Fashoda,  or  the  ”  unw^arrantable  action  ”  of 
the  Baltic  Squadron  of  Eussia  in  the  North  Sea?  The  country 
owes  peace — the  highest  interest  of  a  great  manufacturing  nation, 
which  is  also  the  centre  of  a  widely  distributed  Empire — to  the 
fact  that  the  Fleet  in  October  last  -^as  ready,  and  was  in  such 
strength  that  no  probable  combination  could  prevail  against  it. 
British  policy  was  well  defined  by  Admiral  Sir  Cooper  Key  twenty 
years  ago,  when  he  remarked,  in  a  letter  to  Admiral  Sir  Geoffrey 
Hornby,  that  ‘‘our  Fleet  at  home  should  always  be  much  superior 
to  any  attacking  fleet.  We  ought  always  to  be  in  such  a  position 
that  an  enemy’s  fleet  would  not  like  to  risk  an  encounter  with 
ours.”  Earl  Selborne  has  given  a  definition  of  the  views  held  by 
his  Board  at  Whitehall  in  the  two  following  passages  : — 

'  The  Board  of  Admiralty  are  well  aware  that  the  charge  they  are 
asking  Parliament  to  sanction  is  a  heavy  one,  but  Parliament  must 
remember  how  heavy  is  the  responsibility  cast  by  it  on  the  Board  of 
providing  the  country  with  a  Navy  strong  enough  to  sustain  a  struggle 
with  the  navies  of  any  two  Powers,  and  also  strong  enough  to  ensure 
reasonable  security  to  its  vast  seaborne  trade,  and  to  the  food  of  the 
people. — (Statement  Explanatory  of  Navy  Estimates,  1904-5.) 

....  What  is  the  standard  successive  Governments  have  endeavoured 
to  maintain  of  our  naval  strength?  It  has  always  been  called  the  Two 
Power  standard.  Now  I  have  looked  back  through  the  records  of  dis¬ 
cussions  on  the  subject  in  both  Houses  for  some  years,  and  I  find  that 
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the  date  at  Avhich  this  standard  may  be  said  to  have  met  with  general 
acceptance  was  when  Lord  George  Hamilton  was  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  it  is  to  that  standard  successive  Governments  have  since 
worked.  Now  what  Lord  George  Hamilton  really  meant,  and  what  the 
House  of  Commons  meant,  was  that  we  should  be  prepared  to  face  any 
two  naval  Powers  with  a  reasonable  probability  of  success.  ...  No 
other  Admiralty  in  the  world  has  to  consider,  besides  safeguarding  the 
country  from  invasion,  the  fact  that  on  the  Navy  depends  the  supply 
of  food  to  the  people.  Our  Navy  is  responsible  for  the  safety  of  the 
whole  Empire,  to  ensure  reasonable  immunity  from  invasion  or  raid.  .  .  . 
You  cannot  compare  with  any  reason  or  fairness  the  naval  expenditure 
of  this  country  with  any  two  or  more  Powers,  because  what  our  Navy 
has  to  do  is  totally  different  from  what  the  navies  of  any  one,  two,  or 
three  other  Powers  have  to  do.  ...  Do  not  attempt  to  deceive  the 
nation  by  stating  you  are  maintaining  a  standard  when  you  have  not 
asked  for  the  money  to  do  it.  .  .  .  Those  who  realise  what  a  naval  war 
must  mean  to  this  country  know  that  the  Two  Power  standard,  properly 
interpreted,  means  a  reasonable  assurance  of  victory,  and  that  reason¬ 
able  assurance  of  victory  predicates  a  margin  over  the  strictest  numerical 
point. — (House  of  Lords,  August  9th,  1904.) 

It  is  the  margin  above  the  Two  I’ower  standard  of  battleships 
that  ensures  peace  when  the  clouds  gather.  “  The  little  more,  and 
how  much  it  is  ;  the  little  less ,  and  what  worlds  away  !  ’  ’  This  is 
strictly  true  of  the  British  Fleet  :  if  the  little  less,  which  the 
Little  Navy  party  advocate,  be  cut  away,  the  Empire  might  soon 
be  under  the  foot  of  some  combination  of  Powers. 

The  response  to  the  orders  of  the  Admiralty,  issued  after  the 
receipt  of  the  news  of  the  North  Sea  outrage,  formed  the  most 
H'markable  naval  spectacle  ever  presented  to  the  world.  The 
^Mediterranean,  Home,  and  Channel  Fleets  were  directed  to 
render  “mutual  support  and  co-operation.”  Hardly  had  the  in¬ 
structions  gone  forth  than  Lord  Charles  Beresford,  commanding 
the  Channel  force,  brought  his  ships  into  Gibraltar;  Admiral  Sir 
Compton  Domvile,  who  was  being  fHed  in  the  Adriatic,  cancelled 
all  festivities,  and  steamed  away  to  Malta  ;  while  Vice-Admiral  Sir 
.\rthur  Wilson,  in  command  of  the  Home  Fleet,  steamed  from 
Cromarty  round  to  his  base  m  the  English  Channel,  Portland, 
where  he  was  joined  by  a  crowd  of  mosquito  craft  and  the  ships 
of  the  Cruiser  Squadron.  Thus,  in  a  few  days,  the  Navy,  which  is 
always  ready  for  war,  had  reached  its  war-posts  prepared  to 
open  hostilities  if  diplomacy  and  the  pressure  of  the  Fleets-in- 
being  did  not  provide  a  solution  of  the  difficulty.  The  life  of  the 
nation  went  on  as  usual ;  Parliament  was  not  called  together.  The 
Board  of  Admiralty  merely  despatched  orders  to  three  fleets,  and 
they  proceeded  to  their  stations ;  not  a  single  ship  was  specially 
commissioned.  It  has  been  said  that  this  demonstration  of  the 
power  of  this  country  was  unique.  Possibly  this  claim  can  be 
best  supported  by  comparing  the  outcome  of  Admiralty  action  in 
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1898,  when  the  Fashoda  incident  threatened  to  embroil  us  with 
France,  with  the  assembly  w^hich  occurred  after  the  North  Sea 
incident.  Such  a  comparison  reveals  in  the  strongest  light  the 
return'  which  the  Admiralty  has  made  for  the  expenditure  which 
the  nation  and  Parliament  has  sanctioned  year  after  year.  The 
forces  assembled  at  the  tw’o  dates  were  as  follows,  the  dates  of 
the  design  of  the  ships  being  given  in  parentheses  :  — 

Mediterranean  Fleet. 


1898. 

10  Batti-kships  : — 

2  Majesties  (1893-5). 

3  .i-dmirals  (1883-9). 

5  Boyal  Sovereigns  (Naval  De¬ 
fence  Act). 

9  Protected  Cruisers  and  Sloops. 

5  Torpedo  Gunboats. 

6  Torpedo  Boat  Destroyers. 


1904. 

12  Battleships  : — 

8  Formidahles  (1897-1900). 

4  Duncans  (1898-9). 

4  Armoured  Cruisers  : — .ihouhir, 
Bacchante  (1897-8),  Lancas¬ 
ter,  and  Suffolk  (1900). 

6  Protected  Cruisers. 

3  Torpedo  Gunboats. 

27  Torpedo  Boat  Destroyers. 


Home  Fleet. 


None,  but  a  number  of  old  ships 
were  moored  round  the  coast, 
and  were  given  full  comple¬ 
ments  and  assembled. 


24  Torpedo  Boat  Destroyers. 


8  Battleships  : — 

4  of  the  Itoynl  Sovereigns  (Naval 
Defence  Act). 

Swiftsure  and  Triumph  (pur¬ 
chased  from  Chili  in  1903). 

2  of  the  Duncans  (1898-9). 

2  Armoured  Cruisers  : — Bedford 
and  Essex  (1898-9). 

2  Protected  Cruisers  : — Dido  and 
Juno. 

36  Torpedo  Boat  Destroyers. 

(All  the  torpedo  craft  did  not 
actually  assemble  at  Port¬ 
land,  but  they  were  held  in 
readiness  at  the  home  ports.) 


Channel  Fleet. 


6  Battleships  : — 

6  of  the  Majesties  (1893-5). 
4  Protected  Cruisers. 


8  Battleships  ; — 

8  of  the  Majesties  (1893-4). 
4  Protected  Cruisers. 


Cruiser  Squadron. 

None.  6  Armoured  Cruisers  : — Drake  and 

Good  Hope  (1898-9) ;  Kent, 
Monmouth,  Donegal,  Berwick 
(1898-1900). 

Summary  of  the  Chief  Warships. 

16  Battleships.  28  Battleships. 

13  Protected  Cruisers.  12  Armoured  Cruisers. 

5  Torpedo  Gunboats.  12  Protected  Cruisers. 
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1808.  1904. 

30  Torpedo  Boat  Destroyers.  G3  Torpedo  Boat  Destroyers. 

(In  addition,  the  two  armoured 
cruisers,  Hogue  and  Sutlej,  and 
the  protected  cruisers,  Hiolus, 
Andromache,  Melampus,  and 
Spartan,  and  a  number  of 
torpedo  boats  joined  the  Home 
Fleet  at  Portland.) 

Principal  Guns  Carried. 

32 — 13oin.  (1,2501b.  projectile;  16 — 13'5in. 

obsolescent) . 

32— 12in.  (8501b.  projectile).  88 — 12in. 

8 — lOin.  (5001b.  projectile). 

4 — 9'2in.  (3801b.  projectile).  12 — 9’2in. 

28 — 7'5in.  (2001b.  projectile). 

224 — Gin.  (1001b.  projectile).  417 — Gin. 

(53 — 5  or  47in.  (501b.  projectile).  12 — 4'7in. 

8 — 4in.  (251b.  projectile).  24— 4in. 

The  contrast  between  the  naval  demonstrations  at  these  two 
dates  should  convince  the  British  people  that  they  are  to-day 
obtaining  good  value  for  their  money.  In  this  period  of  six  years 
the  whole  organisation  of  the  naval  forces  in  the  Near  Seas  has 
been  changed.  The  old  battleships  and  cruisers  which  acted  as 
coastguard  vessels  in  1898,  dotted  singly  round  our  shores,  only 
occasionally  cruising  in  company,  and  but  partially  manned — a 
loose  organisation ,  entailing  a  large  and  useless  expenditure — have 
disappeared.  Small  cruisers  now  do  coast  duty.  In  the  place  of 
the  partly-manned  and  seldom  exercised  battleships,  we  have  an 
entirely  new  fleet  which  is  always  at  sea  preparing  for  war,  with 
full  crews  and  stores.  This  force  was  created  after  the  advance 
of  the  naval  power  of  Germany  in  the  North  Sea  became  threaten¬ 
ing  to  this  country,  and  out  of  the  units  placed  in  his  charge  Vice- 
Admiral  Sir  Arthur  Wilson  has  evolved  a  smart,  well-drilled  force 
of  two  divisions  of  battleships.  Indeed,  it  seems  inevitable  that 
the  Home  Fleet  should  supersede  the  Mediterranean  Fleet  as 
the  foremost  fighting  force  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  cordial 
relations  which  now  exist  betw-een  this  country  and  France,  and 
the  other  Powers  in  the  Mediterranean,  have  led  already  to  some 
reduction  in  strength  in  the  Midland  Sea  in  the  past  two  or 
three  years,  and  there  is  every  indication  that  this  movement 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  North  Sea  and  English 
Channel  w'ill  be  even  more  marked  in  the  future.  The 
advance  of  Russia  and  Germany  as  naval  Powders  has  been 
accompanied  by  a  serious  set-back  of  the  fleets  of  France  and 
Italy.  For  the  moment  the  success  of  Japan  in  the  Far 
East,  and  the  loss  of  Russian  war  shipping  wKich  has  occurred, 
have  arrested  the  naval  aggrandisement  of  Russia.  This,  how- 
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ever,  is  only  a  momentary  check,  and  since  the  German  Fleet  is 
being  augmented  without  reference  to  the  naval  position  of  Russia 
— in  fact,  it  would  seem  as  though  some  working  arrangement 
between  the  two  countries  already  existed — the  shifting  of  power 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  North  Sea  is  likely  to  continue.  In 
time  the  admiral  commanding  the  Home  Fleet  will  be  the  senior 
officer  flying  his  flag  afloat.  It  may  be  some  years  before  this 
change  is  consummated,  but  already  this  officer  has  precedence 
over  the  flag  officer  who  controls  the  Channel  Fleet.  The  latter 
force  is  really  the  flying  battle  fleet  of  the  Navy,  and  whether  it 
co-operates  with  the  Mediterranean  Fleet  or  the  Home  Fleet 
depends  on  the  circumstances  of  the  moment. 

The  Home  Fleet,  which  Germany  has  called  into  being  by  her 
aggressive  policy,  is  not,  however,  purely  a  North  Sea  force.  It 
is  what  its  name  implies,  the  Home  Fleet.  In  1898,  when  the 
Channel  Fleet  steamed  to  its  war  post  at  Gibraltar,  the  English 
Channel  w^as  left  without  immediate  defence.  Strategists  may 
not  have  regarded  this  fact  wdth  any  anxiety,  but  the  absence  of 
a  fleet  in  British  w-aters  had,  and  must  necessarily  have,  a  dis¬ 
turbing  effect  on  the  public.  On  the  occasion  of  the  late  crisis  the 
Home  Fleet,  in  every  detail  ready  for  action,  was  able  to  steam 
round  from  the  Scottish  port,  where  it  happened  to  be  at  the 
moment,  and  take  up  its  station  at  Portland  within  a  few  days. 
Six  years  ago  the  only  visible  defence  afloat  in  home  waters  was 
l^rovided  by  the  coastguard  ships,  a  non-sea-going  force,  and, 
events  might  not  improbably  have  shown,  a  non-fighting  force,  as 
judged  by  the  British  naval  standards  of  what  constitutes  a  fighting 
force  which  can  be  trusted  to  defend  the  honour  of  the  British 
flag.  It  was  not  exactly  “  a  menagerie  of  unruly  and  curiously 
assorted  ships,”  like  the  assembly  in  1885,  but  it  was  not  a  com¬ 
mand  in  which  any  admiral  could  take  much  pride,  or  on  which 
he  could  place  much  reliance.  The  best  that  can  be  said  is 
that  the  officers  and  men ,  working  under  conditions  not  conducive 
to  fighting  efficiency,  wmuld,  if  necessity  had  arisen,  have  given 
as  good  an  account  of  themselves  as  circumstances  would  permit. 

In  addition  to  the  Home  Fleet,  the  Admiralty  have  fitted  out 
another  sea-going  and  fighting  force,  the  Cruiser  Squadron.  This 
has  been  evolved  out  of  the  old  sailing-ships  which  formed  the 
Training  Squadron  under  the  old  regime.  It  is  a  flying  squadron 
of  six  well-armoured  ships,  and  has  a  nominal  speed  of  23  knots, 
and  a  sea  speed  of  about  20  or  21  knots.  The  Navy  has  no  force 
which  is  more  efficient  in  all  w^arlike  drills,  and  this  result  is  due 
to  the  efforts  of  the  first  commander,  Rear-Admiral  Sir  Wilmot 
Fawkes,  who  struck  his  flag  last  month,  and  to  the  officers  it  w’as 
his  good  fortune  to  have  associated  wuth  him.  Consequently,  in 
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six  years  we  have  gained  two  new  squadrons,  a  net  result  on 
which  the  nation  has  reason  to  congratulate  itself. 

The  demonstration  of  naval  power  aiforded  by  the  assembly  of 
these  four  forces  at  their  war  posts  provided  the  w’orld  with  an 
illustration  of  the  lines  on  which  a  national  fleet  should  be  dis¬ 
posed.  The  rapid  mobilisation  for  war  was  due  to  the  concen¬ 
tration  practised  while  as  yet  there  w’as  not  a  cloud  on  the  horizon. 
This  policy,  which  has  been  previously  advocated  in  the 
Fortnightly  Review,^  has  found  favour  at  Whitehall,  and  a 
number  of  “  tin  ships,”  of  no  fighting  value,  are  already  under 
orders  to  return  home,  or  to  be  paid  off  and  placed  in  reserve  at 
their  Colonial  bases,  thus  releasing  a  number  of  officers  and  men 
for  definite  w’ar  duties.  But  the  principle  needs  to  be  carried 
further  still. 

1.  The  North  American  Squadron  should  be  reduced  to  a  com¬ 
modore’s  command,  and  should  comprise  only  sufficient  men-of- 
war  to  afford  protection  to  the  Newfoundland  fishermen,  and  to 
render  aid  to  merchant  ships  in  case  of  emergency. 

2.  The  Australian  Squadron  should  also  be  either  transformed 
into  a  flying  squadron  of  armoured  cruisers,  similar  to  the  Cruiser 
Squadron  at  home,  ready  for  any  Imperial  mission,  or  it  should  be 
reduced  until  the  cost  of  maintenance  corresponds  to  the  contri¬ 
butions  of  the  Colonists,  and  it  should  continue  to  be  regarded 
mainly  as  a  Colonial  force. 

3.  On  these  lines  we  may  throw  off  some  of  the  wasteful  burdens 
at  present  borne  by  the  poor  British  taxpayer,  and  at  a  less  cost 
fit  out,  as  already  suggested  in  the  Fortnightly  Review,  flying 
squadrons  of  armoured  cruisers  w^hich  would  be  always  ready  to 
go  anywhere  and  do  anything.  This  change  in  the  naval  organisa¬ 
tion,  first  broached  in  these  pages,  has,  it  is  said,  commended 
itself  to  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  and  one  or  more  of  these 
squadrons,  always  carrying  out  definite  war  training,  and  showing 
the  flag  in  an  imposing  and  impressive  manner,  will,  it  is  stated, 
be  established.^  Instead  of  single  ships  wandering  along  the  coasts 
of  the  world,  as  men-of-war  have  done  in  the  past,  and  as  is  still 
the  practice  on  some  stations,  we  shall  have  these  swift,  heavily- 
gunned,  and  well-armoured  squadrons. 

Single  ships  are  useless  for  war ;  masses  are  what  an  admiral 
requires.  It  is  a  hopeful  sign  of  the  times  that  Vice-Admiral  Sir 
Gerard  Noel,  on  taking  over  the  command  of  the  China  Squadron, 

(1)  Fortnightly  Review,  Aufiust,  1903,  “The  Navy  that  we  Need”;  and 
April,  1904,  “  Naval  Concentration — and  a  Moral.” 

(2)  Since  this  was  written  the  Admiralty  have  decided  to  add  four  more 
armoured  ships  to  the  Cruiser  Squadron — raising  the  strength  to  ten  vessels — and 
divide  it  into  two  forces,  the  “  First  Cruiser  Squadron  ”  and  the  “  Second  Cruiser 
Squadron  ” ;  in  fact,  they  will  become  flying  squadrons  of  23-knot  ships. 
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which  includes  five  battleships  and  two  armoured  cruisers,  has 
introduced  on  this  station  cruises  in  company  for  the  big  ships, 
and  the  silly  sauntering  of  the  old  regime  has  been  abandoned. 
On  all  hands  there  is  gratifying  evidence  that  at  last  the  British 
Navy  is  being  massed  in  tactical  units,  and  trained  in  peace  so 
as  to  fit  the  vessels  to  act  together  in  war.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  whole  wasteful  system  of  flag¬ 
showing  by  individual  ships  of  small  power  will  give  place  to 
flying  squadrons  which  will  sweep  round  the  world  periodically, 
but  not  necessarily  frequently,  giving  to  inhabitants  of  distant 
regions  a  better  idea  of  the  might  of  the  British  Navy  than  a  poor 
little  “  bug-trap,”  or  even  a  small  cruiser,  can  convey.  By  such  a 
reform,  which  is  certain  to  come,  we  shall  economise  in  actual 
money ,  and  shall  add  immensely  to  the  strength  and  war  efficiency 
of  the  Navy,  besides  giving  to  reserve  men  opportunities  at  all 
times  of  the  year  to  put  in  their  training.  At  present  men  must 
go  afloat  during  the  busy  summer  season,  or  not  at  all. 

In  another  direction  the  war  organisation  of  the  British  Fleet 
has  been  immensely  improved.  The  admirable  system  now  follov  id 
in  the  Naval  Reserve  was  illustrated  during  the  late  crisis.  Any 
officer  will  admit  that  in  1896,  when  the  Kaiser’s  telegram  set 
England  ablaze  with  anger,  the  emergency  found  the  ”  A  ”  Re¬ 
serve  of  ships,  presumed  to  be  ready  for  sea  in  forty-eight  hours, 
little  more  than  a  sham.  Admiral  the  Hon.  Sir  E.  R.  Fremantle 
was  then  Commander-in-Chief  at  Devonport,  and  he  recognised 
the  deficiency  which  the  crisis  exhibited  and  suggested  reforms. 
These  have  now  been  carried  out,  and  it  is  no  idle  boast  that  the 
ships  in  the  “  A  ”  Division  of  the  Fleet  Reserve  are  ready  for 
sea  in  forty-eight  hours.  They  are  kept  stored  and  with  their 
bunkers  full,  and  there  is  a  skeleton  crew  on  board  each  vessel, 
with  one  or  more  engineer  officers,  a  gunner,  a  boatswain,  and  a 
carpenter,  who  are  responsible  for  the  upkeep;  at  the  local  depot 
every  ship  has  its  full  quota  of  officers  and  men  assigned  to  her,  so 
that  on  the  order  being  given  to  mobilise  every  officer  and  man 
shall  know  to  which  ship  he  must  go.  This  is  a  most  important 
forward  move,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  nation  has  reached  an 
organisation  as  perfect.  All  that  is  necessary  is  that  it  should  be 
carefully  watched  by  the  Commanders-in-Chief  at  the  various 
ports,  in  order  that  it  may  be  maintained  in  time  of  peace  in  abso¬ 
lute  efficiency.  When  the  late  crisis  turned  attention  to  the 
condition  and  readiness  for  sea  of  the  vessels  in  the  ‘  ‘  A  ”  division 
of  the  Fleet  Reserve,  the  opportunity  was  seized  to  review  all  the 
arrangements  for  mobilisation,  and  never  before  had  this  vital 
organisation  for  quickly  utilising  the  resources  of  the  home  ports 
been  found  to  be  so  efficient. 
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The  demonstration  of  the  efficiency  of  the  Fleet  and  of  its 
mission  as  peacemaker  could  not  have  come  at  a  more  opportune 
moment.  It  brought  home  to  the  people  in  the  busiest  manu¬ 
facturing  centres  and  the  remotest  hamlets  a  realisation  of  the 
role  of  the  Navy  as  the  chief  bulwark  of  our  national  security. 
The  assembly  of  ships,  so  swiftly  and  quietly  accomplished,  cannot 
have  failed  to  remind  even  those  most  indifferent  to  Imperial 
questions  that  the  Navy  is  the  sole  and  only  defence  of  this  country, 
and  the  only  court  to  which,  in  some  circumstances,  the  British 
people  can  appeal  for  justice.  The  naval  spectacle  also  impressed 
Europe.  Two  fishermen  were  killed  and  a  dozen  or  more  injured, 
and  the  fleets  of  the  greatest  of  the  navies  of  the  world  swept 
majestically  to  their  allotted  war  posts*,  prepared  to  demand  satis¬ 
faction  for  the  outrage  on  these  humble  toilers.  The  incident  and 
its  sequel  may  have  seemed  theatrical  to  the  bureaucracy  of 
Eussia,  where  the  peasant  and  the  town  dweller  of  the  wwking 
classes  are  considered  of  less  than  no  account ,  where  human  life  is 
sacrificed  with  so  little  thought,  sometimes  at  one  blow,  but  more 
usually  by  lingering  years  of  exile. 

The  assembly  of  the  British  Fleet  was  a  demonstration  of  naval 
strength  unrivalled  in  the  annals  of  the  world’s  fleets ;  it  was  an 
illustration  of  the  efficiency  of  the  machinery  behind  the  ships ; 
and  it  was  also  a  reminder  to  autocratic  and  bureaucratic  chan¬ 
celleries  of  the  fact  that  the  British  Empire  looks  mainly  to  the 
Navy  for  defence,  and  that  the  Army  is  a  luxury  which  we,  as  a 
people,  understand  apparently  as  little  as  the  Eussians  understand 
the  organisation  and  training  of  a  modern  Fleet.  The  mere 
possession  of  ships  does  not  constitute  naval  power.  This  is  the 
lesson  which  all  modern  naval  conflicts  have  taught,  and  no  nation, 
however  great  its  resources,  however  distinguished  its  technique, 
can  improvise  a  fleet  on  the  eve  of  a  w^ar.  Its  requirements  need 
to  be  carefully  studied  years  in  advance,  its  fleets  continually  prac¬ 
tised,  and  its  plans  evolved  with  scrupulous  care,  honesty,  and 
attention  to  detail,  so  that  every  pound  spent  may  produce  an 
adequate  return.  The  Fleet  which  is  provided  in  time  of  peace 
is  also  the  Fleet  with  wdiich  w^ar  must  be  w^aged.  When  the  gage 
has  been  thrown  down  it  is  too  late  to  strengthen  a  Navy.  The 
fate  of  a  nation  wffiich  places  reliance  on  its  sea-power  must  be 
decided  by  the  fleets  it  can  mobilise  while  diplomacy  is  saying 
the  last  word. 


Archibald  S.  Hurd. 


II. 


Anglo-Russian  Relations. 

If  an  understanding  with  Russia  is  the  logical  consequence  of 
our  understanding  with  France,  and  (short  of  the  destruction  of 
the  German  Fleet  on  the  Copenhagen  precedent  of  September, 
1807)  the  only  means  by  which  the  isolation  of  Germany  can  l)e 
assured,  the  present  Foreign  Minister  deserves  well  of  the  country. 
Some  people  assert  that  Lord  Lansdowne’s  management  of  onr 
military  affairs,  previous  to  the  Boer  War,  deserved  impeachment. 
However  this  may  be,  even  severe  critics  cannot  deny  his  masterly 
handling  of  the  situation  since  the  events  of  October  21st.  Lord 
Ijansdowne  has  faced  unusual  difficulties,  not  only  on  the  Russian 
side,  from  the  Grand  Dukes  and  from  Anglophobia  at  Potsdam, 
but  also  from  the  petulant  patriotism  of  the  Prime  Minister.  The 
Russian  Admiral  may  be  addicted  to  the  habit  associated  with 
the  names  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira  his  wife,  but  until  the  Inter¬ 
national  Court  has  pronounced  a  verdict  to  that  effect,  it  is 
premature  for  one  of  the  parties  to  the  case  to  pronounce  the 
decision. 

Lord  Lansdowne  is  the  Minister  of  a  Power  which  has  success¬ 
fully  and  successively  contested  the  command  of  the  sea  with 
Spain,  Holland,  and  France.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
the  history  of  English  Sea  Power  since  1588  would  repeat  itself 
in  the  event  of  a  struggle  with  a  maritime  alliance  between  the 
Baltic  Powers  in  1905,  even  on  the  hypothesis  of  their  being 
joined  by  France.  The  history  of  England  and  the  present  state 
of  the  Fleet  under  Sir  John  Fisher  warranted  ministers  in  facing 
the  crisis  w  ith  tranquillity — a  task  of  some  difficulty  when  writers 
and  speakers,  wffio  are  the  countrymen  of  the  defenders  of  Luck¬ 
now  and  of  Londonderry,  were  imputing  cowardice  and  falsehood 
to  an  admiral  who  is  a  countryman  of  the  defender  of  Port  Arthur. 

To  understand  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  good  relations 
between  England  and  Russia  let  us  fearlessly  examine  the  situa¬ 
tion  as  it  is  affected  ;  first  by  the  Kaiser ;  and  secondly ,  by  the 
grand  ducal  relatives  of  the  Tsar. 

We  must  remember,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  true  storm 
centre  is  not  in  Admiral  Rojestvensky’s  Fleet,  London,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  or  the  Far  East.  It  is  in  the  New  Palace  at  Potsdam. 
There,  wrapt  in  the  lingering  memories  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
the  busy  brain  and  insatiable  ambition  of  the  greatest  ruler  in 
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Europe  are  eng:aged  in  weaving  nets  for  the  entanglement  of 
other  nations  and  the  extrication  of  his  own  from  an  wipasse  of 
his  own  making. 

During  the  crisis  on  the  Kojestvensky  affair  I  can  imagine 
the  German  Emperor  as  I  last  saw  him  at  Potsdam,  erect,  every 
inch  a  king,  clad  in  a  white  uniform,  clanking  spurs,  and  high 
cavalry  boots,  pacing  the  stone-flagged  terrace,  looking  on  to  the 
peaceful  gardens  of  the  Palace.  It  was  a  warm  June  day.  As 
the  Emperor  walked  and  talked  of  high  affairs,  I  noticed  proces¬ 
sions  of  ants  issuing  from  the  crevices  of  the  pavement ,  and  wend¬ 
ing  their  way  towards  the  garden.  As  the  Kaiser  looked  round 
towards  me  from  time  to  time  in  his  discourse,  I  felt  the  mag¬ 
netism  of  his  handsome,  eager  countenance,  and  noted  how  the 
big  jack  boots  crushed  now  a  company,  now  a  half  battalion,  of 
the  ant  processions.  The  busy  ants  impeded  neither  his  Majesty’s 
inarch  nor  conversation.  He  was  unconscious  of  their  existence, 
but  the  impression  left  on  my  mind  was  that  the  Kaiser  is  not 
more  careless  of  the  destruction  of  Potsdam  termites  than  of  any 
nation  or  people  under  the  sun  which  crosses  his  path.  England 
has  crossed  his  path. 

What  were  the  Kaiser’s  thoughts  after  the  outrage  on  the 
Dogger  Bank  fishermen?  Adroit  fishery  in  troubled  waters  is  a 
speciality  in  Potsdam.  Heligoland  was  obtained  from  the  British 
Foreign  Office  in  return  for  something  which  did  not  belong  to 
Germany.  So  great  was  the  good  nature  of  Lord  Salisbury  that 
the  Sea  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  read  in  their  morning  papers  of 
the  cession  to  Germany  of  an  island  which  is  equal  to  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  nine  battleships  and  a  torpedo  station  and  without  which 
the  Kiel  Canal  could  not  be  held  by  Germany  in  time  of  war. 

During  the  Dogger  Bank  crisis,  accordingly,  the  Kaiser  was 
probably  thinking,  not  of  Port  Arthur  or  of  Baghdad,  but  of  the 
Scheldt,  Holland,  Port  Mahon,  and  the  Balearic  Islands. 

The  wisdom  of  his  Majesty’s  Ministers  in  refusing  to  be  hustled 
into  war  with  Russia  by  Hotspurs  of  the  inkstand  was  signally 
justified.  To  prevent  the  arrangement  of  an  understanding  with 
Russia  is  the  secular  object  of  the  white-clad  figure  whom  I 
watched  unconsciously  crushing  the  busy  ants  of  Potsdam.  A 
glimpse  of  the  inner  life  of  a  military  monarch  was  given  when 
his  Majesty  spoke  to  me  of  never  retiring  for  the  night  without 
uncertainty  as  to  what  news  the  morning  would  bring  to  a  ruler 
whose  country  was  devoid  of  natural  frontiers  for  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  miles.  The  Kaiser  is  not  a  “week-ender”;  he  is 
charged  with  a  divine  mission  and  is  always  on  the  w’atch. 

Most  people  admit  that  an  understanding  between  England 
and  Russia  is  desirable,  but  few  of  them  understand  the  German 
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factor  in  the  problem  that  dictates  British  policy,  not  only  to 
Lord  Lansdowne  and  Mr.  Balfour,  but  to  their  successors. 
Germany  numbers  now  nearly  57,000,000  people.  She  out¬ 
numbers  France  by  more  than  17,000,000.  The  port  of  Kiel  is 
already  crowded  with  warships.  The  German  colonies  are  failures 
— economically,  strategically,  and  as  a  field  for  emigration.  The 
furtive  attempt  to  establish  a  footing  in  Brazil  or  elsewhere  on 
the  South  American  Continent  has  been  effectually  stopped  by 
the  shipbuilding  policy  of  the  United  States  and  the  clear  hint 
of  President  Eoosevelt  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  should  be  studied 
at  Potsdam,  unless  its  illustrious  owner  is  seeking  practical  ex¬ 
planation  on  the  spot.  The  miscarriage  of  these  enterprises, 
together  with  failure  during  the  Boer  war  to  humiliate  England 
by  compulsory  intervention,  added  to  the  constant  growth  of 
German  population  by  a  million  a  year,  have  brought  matters  to 
a  crisis.  The  venerable  Emperor,  Francis  Joseph,  remains  on 
the  scene,  and  some  authorities  consider  that  his  expectation  of 
life,  if  not  as  good  as  the  Kaiser’s,  is  sufficient  to  compel  German 
}K)licy  to  precede  action  in  the  Adriatic  by  action  in  Holland. 
Everything  is  ripe  for  the  enterprise.  Eussia,  preoccupied  in  the 
East,  has  denuded  her  western  frontiers  of  troops.  The  army  of 
Holland  is  a  negligible  quantity — according  to  one  high  military 
authority,  not  one-tenth  of  the  value  even  of  the  Belgian  army. 
The  British  Army  is  disorganised,  first,  by  the  creation  of  six 
army  corps ;  secondly,  by  their  abolition ;  thirdly,  by  the  adoption 
of  the  short  service  system  since  the  Boer  war ;  fourthly ,  by  its 
re-conversion  into  a  long  service  system  ;  and,  fifthly,  by  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  a  British  War  Minister  of  the  German  Order  of  the  Black 
Eagle  within  a  year  of  the  time  when  the  German  Chancellor 
had  publicly  declared  that  a  comparison  between  the  English  and 
the  German  armies  was  an  insult  to  the  latter.  Furthermore, 
the  Xetheravon  property  on  Salisbury  Plain,  acquired  from  the 
late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  is  unsuited  for  the  practical 
purpose  for  which  it  is  required. 

If  Germany  is  to  be  stopped  from  seizing  Holland  three  things 
are  necessary. 

I.  That  peace  shall  reign  between  England  and  Eussia. 

II'.  That  a  sufficient  body  of  competent  over-sea  fighting 
British  troops  shall  be  ready  to  embark  at  an  hour’s  notice  and 
able  to  hold  the  strategic  points  until  the  cumbrous  French 
mobilisation  has  taken  place,  and  the  necessary  negotiations  with 
the  Belgian  Government— or  defeat  of  the  Belgian  troops — are 
completed,  so  as  to  enable  the  French  armies  to  hold  Germany 
in  check  on  the  plains  of  Holland.  Neither  Salisbury  Plain  nor 
Aldershot  is  suitable  as  a  “jumping  off  ’’  place,  and  England  does 
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not  possess  a  body  of  70,000  men  capable  of  embarking  to-morrow 
for  the  Scheldt  and  holding  their  own  against  the  German  Army. 

Thus  the  situation  to-day  is  exceptionally  favourable  to  the 
Kaiser’s  plans.  The  annexation  of  Holland  may  be  looked  upon 
as  the  inevitable  destiny  of  that  interesting  country,  unless 
Englishmen  and  Russians  consent  to  drop  irrational  antagonisms 
and  refuse  to  be  catspaws  of  the  German  Machiavelli. 

III.  The  third  essential  to  prevent  the  occupation  of  Holland 
by  Germany  is  the  declaration  of  war  by  France.  Such  a  declara¬ 
tion  of  war  is  inevitable  if  German  troops  cross  the  frontier  of 
Holland.  The  guns  will  go  off  of  themselves,  and  the  only  thing 
that  could  prevent  a  general  rising  in  France  against  Germany 
would  be  an  active  quarrel  between  England  and  Russia.  France 
knows  that  in  her  next  struggle  with  Germany  it  is  advisable 
to  have  allies  if  she  is  to  win,  more  especially  maritime  allies. 
M.  Pelletan  has  mingled  discipline  with  the  rights  of  man  to  such 
effect  that  the  present  state  of  the  French  Navy  recalls  the  early 
days  of  the  revolutionary  war  with  England,  when  French  sea¬ 
men,  unmolested  by  their  officers,  openly  debated  the  expediency 
of  obeying  the  orders  of  their  commanders. 

Consider  the  consequences  of  the  war  that  will  arise  when  the 
Kaiser  seizes  Holland,  in  consequence  of  an  Anglo-Russian 
quarrel.  The  occupation  of  Holland  by  Germany  is  a  pistol  held 
behind  the  ear  of  France  and  in  the  centre  of  the  forehead  of 
Britannia.  Neither  England  nor  France  could  exist  with  the 
Pan-Germans  in  Holland.  No  alliance  between  Germany  and 
England,  or  Germany  and  France,  is  within  the  region  of  prac¬ 
tical  politics.  Therefore,  the  only  quarter  from  which  assistance 
against  England  (who  is  the  rival  that  Germany  fears)  can  be 
obtained  is  Russia.  Everything  points  to  the  existence  of  a 
Russo-German  understanding — the  price  being  that  Germany 
should  have  a  free  hand  in  Holland  and  in  the  English  Colonies. 
At  the  time  of  writing  the  coveted  Baltic  Provinces  of  Russia 
lie  temptingly  exposed  to  the  embraces  of  the  Teuton  ravisher, 
but  they  are  as  safe  from  attack  as  Una  from  the  lion.  Nothing 
but  a  quarrel  between  England  and  Russia  is  necessary  to  enable 
Germany  to  have  her  pleasure  of  England. 

These  things  being  so,  common  sense  points  to  the  necessity  of 
vigorously  supporting  his  Majesty’s  Ministers,  and  seeking,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  Rojestvensky  affair,  the  arrangement  of  an  under¬ 
standing  with  Russia.  Whether  it  is  a  cordial  understanding  or 
not  is  immaterial.  The  main  thing  is  to  bar  the  success  of 
German  policy  by  the  prevention  of  an  open  quarrel  between 
England  and  Russia,  or  between  England  and  France.  The 
great  European  war  that  will  follow  the  seizure  of  Holland  by  the 
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Kaiser,  as  surely  as  the  report  of  a  loaded  gun  follows  the  pressure 
of  its  trigger,  will  not  he  begun  by  Germany  if  English  and 
Russian  statesmen  understand  one  another. 

The  next  point  for  consideration  is.  How  Russia  stands  in 
regard  to  w^ar  with  England?  England  and  Russia  nearly  at  the 
same  time  were  conquered  by  Norsemen.  Both  England  and 
Russia  believe  themselves  to  be  the  World  Power  of  the  future. 
During  the  last  hundred  years  both  Powers  have  made  enormous 
strides  in  wealth,  population,  and  area.  Here  the  likeness  ends. 
The  evolution  of  England  has  circled  round  the  liberty  of  the 
individual.  Russia  embodies  the  submission  of  the  individual  to 
the  State.  Both  England  and  Russia  have  fought  for  their  exist¬ 
ence,  but  Russia,  for  200  years,  has  been  uniformly  unsuccessful  in 
w'ar,  while  employing  a  matchless  diplomacy  to  obtain  that  which 
other  nations  only  obtain  at  the  sword’s  point.  England,  in  the 
last  three  centuries,  has  deliberately  challenged,  fought,  and  over¬ 
thrown  the  three  greatest  World  Powers — Spain,  Holland,  and 
France.  In  the  same  period  Russia,  single-handed,  has  never 
sought  conflict  with  a  great  White  Power.  In  the  war  with 
Sw’eden,  Peter  the  Great  w^as  totally  defeated  by  Charles  XH. 
at  Narva.  The  tables  were  turned  nine  years  later  at  Pultowa, 
but  Pultowa  is  a  lonely  instance  of  single-handed  victory  over 
white  men  by  the  Russians  during  two  centuries.  Wherever 
the  Russians  have  fought  single-handed  against  a  foreign  foe— 
with  the  exception  of  Pultowa — they  have  been  beaten  by  land 
and  sea.  Peter  the  Great  was  beaten  in  1711.  At  the  end  of 
the  century,  in  1796,  Russia  was  unsuccessful  in  her  preliminary 
attempt  in  Persia.  As  an  ally  in  the  coalition  against  France, 
she  was  defeated  at  Austerlitz.  She  was  beaten  by  the  Turks  in 
1809  and  vanquished  at  Smolensk  and  Borodino  in  1812.  To 
General  January  and  General  February  may  be  scored  a  victory 
against  Napoleon ;  but  cold  and  hunger,  not  strategy  and  tactics, 
w’ere  on  the  Russian  side  and  gained  the  day.  In  1840  an  ex¬ 
pedition  against  Khiva  failed  to  achieve  success.  Russia  was 
defeated  in  1855  by  the  French  and  the  English. 

In  contrast  to  this  tale  of  military  disaster,  Russian  diplomacy 
has  always  been  signally  successful.  In  1871  she  regained,  at  a 
stroke,  everything  lost  by  the  Crimean  War.  The  success  of 
Russian  diplomacy  is  due  to  three  causes  : — 

(1)  She  knows  her  own  mind. 

(2)  She  knows  when  to  push  on  or  retire. 

(3)  She  is  unscrupulous  in  the  sense  that  no  pledge  binds  her ; 
no  oath  is  sacred ;  and  no  treaty  valid  after  it  has  outlived 
its  usefulness  to  Holy  Russia. 

Six  years  ago,  after  a  careful  study  of  the  situation  in  every 
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part  of  Eussia,  I  wrote,  in  the  National  Revieic  of  August, 

1898 

The  future  of  Russia,  so  long  as  she  keeps  the  peace  and  limits  her 
disputes  with  other  nations  to  the  field  of  diplomacy,  may  possibly  be 
prosperous  and  bright,  but  if  her  unwieldy  Empire  should  be  plungwl 
into  the  hazard  of  war,  the  ignorance  and  superstition  of  her  people, 
the  corruption  and  inebriety  of  her  administrators,  the  absence  of  a 
master-mind  in  the  Tsar  or  of  an  educated  middle  class,  her  alienation 
of  the  Jews,  and  her  slipshod  unreadiness  for  vast  combinations  at  a 
distance,  are  more  likely  to  result  in  a  humiliating  and  perhaps  ridiculous 
collapse  than  in  the  establishment  of  universal  dominion  over  the  civilised 
world. 


Why  Eussia  was  persuaded  to  repeat  the  inevitable  tale  of 
military  disaster  by  engaging  in  a  conflict  with  Japan  will  be 
an  interesting  revelation,  when  the  time  comes  for  its  full  dis¬ 
closure.  The  matter  of  paramount  interest  at  the  present  time 
is  not  whether  Eussia  was  right  or  wrong  in  going  to  war  with 
Japan,  or  even  whether  Admiral  Eojestvensky  combines  the 
worst  qualities  of  Ananias  and  Nero,  but  whether  it  is  possible  for 
England  and  Eussia  to  come  to  an  understanding  that  shall 
endure ;  based  not  upon  treaties  that  may  be  broken  but  on  a 
mutual  conviction  of  the  fact  that  England  and  Eussia  have  no 
such  conflicting  interest  as  to  warrant  a  breach  of  the  peace, 
while  their  common  interests  are  sufficient  to  render  a  comjiact 
advantageous  to  both.  To  attain  this  end  it  is  necessary  that 
Englishmen  should  understand  the  situation  in  Eussia. 

The  Eeal  Government  of  Eussia. 

The  Government  of  Eussia  rests,  to  some  extent,  in  the  hands 
of  the  Tsar,  and  power  belongs  also  to  the  Ministers  and  the 
governors  of  provinces.  But  the  real  rulers  are  the  Grand  Dukes. 
The  most  powerful  element  in  the  Government  of  Eussia  is  the 
irresponsible  grand  ducal  influence  over  the  departments  of  the 
Admiralty,  Finance,  and  Foreign  Affairs.  Two  of  them  exercise 
predominant  influence  at  the  Eussian  Admiralty,  but  the  Grand 
Duke  Alexis,  the  High  Admiral,  is  not  concerned  in  the  engage¬ 
ments  entered  into  by  his  Excellency  the  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs.  Sometimes  the  friction  betw'een  the  Admiralty  and  the 
Foreign  Office  reaches  a  point  when  the  Tsar  is  made  to  speak 
with  two  distinct  and  contradictory  voices.  Through  Count 
Lamsdorff  he  is  reasonable,  peaceful,  and  conciliatory,  and  Count 
Benckendorff,  the  Eussian  Ambassador  in  London,  has  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  convincing  the  British  Prime  Minister  that  his  august 
master  deserves  public  eulogy. 

The  Grand  Dukes,  on  the  other  hand,  who  command  the  Eussian 
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Press  and  control  Vice-Admiral  Avellan,  the  Minister  of  ^larine 
use  language  of  a  different  kind.  They  are  insulting,  harsh,  and 
provocative.  Admiral  Rojestvensky  is  praised,  his  “dear  Fleet” 
commended,  and  Mr.  Balfour  inferentially  ridiculed. 

Is  it  not  clear  that  anyone  who  grasps  the  fact  that  the  real 
Government  of  Russia  is  shared  by  an  irresponsible  syndicate,  in 
which  the  grand  ducal  element  is  sometimes  predominant,  and 
sometimes  submissive  to  higher  authority,  will  realise  that  it 
cannot  successfully  be  dealt  with  by  the  methods  applicable  to 
Governments  where  the  centre  of  gravity  is  not  shifting  from 
day  to  day  ? 

The  unreasoning  Anglophobia  of  the  Grand  Dukes  is  the  most 
serious  obstacle  to  an  understanding  with  Russia.  It  is  unap¬ 
proachable  by  di})lomacy.  Public  opinion  in  neither  country 
affects  the  situation.  The  princes  of  the  blood  in  Russia  number 
about  thirty.  Some  of  them  are  dissolute  and  incapable  men. 
Others  are  politically  ambitious,  astute,  and  resolute,  while  the 
avarice  of  many  has  enabled  them  to  amass  immense  wealth  at 
the  cost  of  the  common  people.  These  august  persons  are  a 
danger  to  the  peace  of  the  world  and  to  the  welfare  of  the  Russian 
people  as  long  as  they  continue  to  exist  in  an  irresponsible 
position,  interfering  at  moments  of  national  crisis,  compelling  the 
Foreign  Minister  to  eat  his  words,  and  thus  augmenting  inter¬ 
national  friction.  The  Grand  Dukes  of  Russia  are  the  chief  allies 
of  the  Kaiser.  It  is  through  the  Grand  Dukes,  in  times  of  peace, 
that  the  Malacca  was  seized  by  a  Russian  vessel  disqualified  by 
international  law  from  all  naval  enterprise.  Lord  Lansdowne, 
knowing  that  he  was  dealing  not  with  Count  Lamsdorff,  Vice- 
Admiral  Avellan,  or  even  with  the  Tsar,  but  with  the  irresponsible 
Grand  Duke  Alexis,  kept  his  head  with  exemplary  patience  and 
prevented  war.  It  is  the  universal  opinion  among  Russian 
educated  men  that  as  long  as  the  Grand  Dukes  hold  their  present 
position  the  regeneration  of  Russia  is  impossible  and  the  peace 
of  the  world  will  always  be  hanging  in  the  balance.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  English  people  should  understand  that  Russian 
policy  is  sometimes  the  whimsical  action  of  an  irresponsible 
Grand  Duke  and  sometimes  the  deliberate  intention  of  the 
'Russian  Government.  Russia  is  not  a  warlike  Power.  She  is 
unsuited  for  war  because  ignorance  is  the  basis  of  her  govern¬ 
ment,  while  knowledge  is  the  condition  of  success  in  modern  war. 

The  recent  birth  of  the  Tsarevitch  and  the  sufferings  of  the 
Russian  reservists,  with  the  long  tale  of  defeat  at  the  hands  of 
the  Yellow  Dwarfs — as  the  Russian  Grand  Dukes  are  accustomed 
to  speak  of  the  Japanese — have  abridged  the  power  of  the  uncles 
and  relations  of  the  Tsar.  Under  the  grand  ducal  regime  women 
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and  favourites  play  the  same  part  as  in  the  corru])t  society  of 
France  in  the  time  of  the  Grand  Monarqne.  The  English  public 
and  English  newspa^ier  men  will  do  well  to  distinguish  between 
the  acts  of  the  Grand  Dukes  and  the  acts  of  the  legitimate  rulers 
of  the  Russian  people,  and  to  remember  that  behind  the  Mad 
Dog  Fleet  there  is  a  Mad  Dog  influence  at  the  Russian  Court. 

If  we  look  at  these  facts  calmly  we  shall  stedfastly  refuse  to 
quarrel,  not  because  we  love  Russia  but  because  it  is  necessary 
to  “get  along”  with  her,  if  the  great  war  Germany  is  trying  to 
provoke  is  to  be  avoided.  There  is  everything  in  the  point  of 
view.  When  Admiral  Rojestvensky  sank  the  Crane,  news  that 
only  interested  the  Russians  infuriated  the  English.  The 
English  looked  upon  it  as  a  repetition,  on  a  small  scale,  of 
]3lagovestchensk,  where  15,000  Chinamen  were  done  to  death  on 
July  loth,  1900.  Englishmen  looked  upon  the  Dogger  Bank 
episode  as  an  outrage  that  was  wilfully  perpetrated  by  an  incom¬ 
petent,  drunken,  or  cowardly  admiral.  The  real  fact  was  that  it 
was  the  outcome  of  an  administration  of  irresponsible,  incom¬ 
petent,  grand  ducal  Anglophobes. 

Nor  must  we  forget  the  view  held  in  grand  ducal  circles.  On 
many  previous  occasions  England  has  been  insulted,  the  interests 
of  her  people  sacrificed,  the  honour  of  her  flag  compromised, 
and  the  lives  of  her  citizens,  and  even  of  her  officers  and  soldiers, 
laid  down  without  resort  to  any  other  w’eapons  than  those 
supplied  by  diplomatists  and  lawyers.  The  Grand  Dukes,  who  are 
well-informed,  could  have  pointed  out  to  the  Tsar  that  on 
December  23rd,  1893,  at  Waima,  Konno  Country,  Sierra  Leone, 
Lieutenant  Maritz,  of  the  French  Army,  attacked  a  British  force 
on  British  soil,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  A.  B.  Ellis  (1st 
West  Indian  Regiment).  The  French  killed  Lieutenant  R.  E. 
Liston,  Second  Lieutenant  Wroughton,  one  sergeant-major,  and 
four  privates,  and  severely  wounded  fifteen  non-commissioned 
officers  and  men.  Captain  Lendy,  D.S.O.,  who  was  serving  with 
the  Frontier  Police,  and  two  men  of  that  force  were  also  killed, 
and  two  were  W'ounded.  Waima  was  in  British  territory  ;  British 
officers  and  men  were  killed  by  the  French  by  accident,  careless¬ 
ness,  or  mistake,  exactly  as  the  Hull  trawlers  were  killed  by 
Admiral  Rojestvensky.  The  British  Government  entered  no  plea 
in  respect  of  the  claims  of  the  massacred  British  officers  and  men 
until  they  were  made  to  do  so.  The  British  Foreign  Office  sought 
neither  indemnity  nor  apology.  Seven  years’  public  agitation 
took  place  before  a  British  Government  could  be  induced  to  take 
action  in  the  matter  of  the  Waima  outrage,  and  Monsieur  Del- 
casse,  the  French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  himself  mentioned 
to  the  present  writer  that  he  had  never  even  heard  of  the  Waima 
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affair  until  five  years  after  it  had  happened,  thus  exhibiting  the 
indifference  of  the  British  Government  in  a  case  where  great 
political  interests  were  not  at  stake. 

The  Grand  Dukes  of  Russia,  acquainted  with  the  Waima  case, 
would  natjrally  believe  that  in  the  Dogger  Bank  affair,  however 
indignant  the  English  Foreign  Office  might  be  for  a  day  or  two, 
their  indignation  would  subside. 

England’s  reputation  for  love  of  peace  is  founded  on 
a  succession  of  actions  which,  though  harmonising  with  the 
precepts  of  the  Sermon  on  the  iMount,  are  not  calculated  to 
imjiress  the  Grand  Dukes  with  a  sense  of  John  Bull’s  ferocious 
pride.  When  H.M.S.  Iphigenia  steamed  out  of  Port  Arthur 
at  the  order  of  a  Russian  admiral — as  an  organ-grinder  is  ordered 
to  move  on  by  a  policeman — the  Grand  Dukes  at  St.  Petersburg 
took  special  note  of  the  affair.  Russian  and  German  opinion  of 
English  flabbiness  was  confirmed  by  many  events  that  occurred 
betw'een  the  flight  of  the  Iphigenia  from  Port  Arthur  and  the 
torpedoing  of  the  British  steamer  Hipsang,  the  seizure  of  the 
Allanton  and  the  sinking  of  the  Knight  Commander.  The  events 
of  the  Boer  war — more  especially  the  compensation  paid  to 
Germany  for  the  Herzog  and  Bundesrath,  and  the  surrender  at 
Nicholson’s  Nek,  on  October  30th,  1899,  of  24  British  officers 
and  912  men  to  an  inferior  force  of  Boers — created  an  erroneous 
impression  of  British  incapacity  and  unwillingness  for  war.  Lord 
Wolseley’s  answer  to  the  Royal  Commissioners  to  the  effect 
that  the  surrenders  were  “  not  creditable  to  the  Army  ”  made  a 
profound  impression  on  the  Russian  Staff.  During  the  Boer  war 
there  were  225  surrenders  by  the  British  to  the  Boers.  To-day 
England  is  regarded  at  Potsdam  and  in  grand  ducal  circles  as  a 
braggart,  overgrown,  flabby  Power,  without  an  Army,  suffering 
from  heart  disease  and  inflamed  with  a  sense  of  importance  that 
has  no  corresponding  basis  in  fact. 

The  expedition  to  Thibet  exasperated  the  Grand  Dukes.  The 
expedition  to  Seistan  and  the  Kej  Valley  may  precipitate  a  breach. 
Next  year  Indian  affairs  will  be  at  boiling  point  and  by  that  time 
the  German  Emperor  will  probably  have  gained  the  right  of  in- 
,terference  in  Asiastic  affairs  by  Papal  licence  through  the  Con¬ 
cordat  renounced  by  France. 

The  question  of  peace  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  the  Kaiser, 
and  the  Grand  Dukes.  ,It  does  not  rest  with  England. 

Arnold  White. 


ADAM  SMITH  AND  SOME  PROBLEMS  OF  TO-DAY. 


Under  any  circumstances  the  publication  of  a  new  edition  ^  of 
The  Wealth  of  Nations,  edited  by  a  scholar  of  repute,  would  be  a 
noteworthy  event.  But  never,  surely,  since  the  original  publica¬ 
tion  in  1776,  could  it  have  been  more  opportune  than  it  is  to-day. 
For  in  regard  to  few  great  works  or  great  writers  is  the  popular 
conception  more  grotesquely  wide  of  the  mark.  Adam  Smith 
shares,  of  course,  the  common  lot  of  classics,  that  of  being  more 
often  quoted  than  studied,  and  more  talked  about  than  read.  And 
quotations  from  such  a  work  as  The  Wealth  of  Nations,  even 
though  made  with  honest  purpose  and  totidem  verbis,  are  apt 
to  be  singularly  misleading.  Nor  has  Adam  Smith  been  entirely 
fortunate  in  his  avowed  disciples,  some  of  whom  must  be  held 
largely  responsible  for  the  erroneous  conceptions  of  the  character 
of  his  teaching  which  undoubtedly  prevail.  It  is  commonly  sup¬ 
posed,  for  example,  that  his  style  is  repellent,  difficult,  and  dull, 
whereas,  in  truth,  it  is  conspicuously  clear,  and  frequently 
illuminated  by  touches  of  dry  humour  and  by  pregnant  and  not 
easily  forgotten  epigrams.  His  arrangement  of  topics  may  per¬ 
haps  leave  something  to  be  desired ;  it  is  less  systematic  than  that 
of  a  modern  manual ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Adam 
Smith  was  a  pioneer  in  his  subject,  and  that  his  method,  there¬ 
fore,  is  likely  to  lack  the  lucidity  and  clear-cut  precision  of  those 
who  can  follow  a  well-beaten  track.  Original  people,  it  has  been 
truly  said,  are  apt  to  be  confused  “  because  they  are  feeling  their 
way.”  But  more  serious  criticisms  are  frequently  urged  by  those 
who  know  him  only  at  second-hand.  His  method,  they  say,  is 
entirely  abstract,  and  his  conclusions,  therefore,  are  hopelessly  re¬ 
mote  from  the  actualities  of  business  life.  No  accusation  could 
be  wider  of  the  mark.  Nothing  could  be  more  alien  to  Adam 
Smith  (as  I  shall  presently  show’)  than  that  abstraction  of  abstrac¬ 
tions — Ricardo’s  Economic  Man.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  going  too 
far  to  describe  Adam  Smith  as  the  father  of  the  historical  method 
as  applied  to  economics ;  but  it  is  certainly  true  that  one  main 
interest  of  The  Wealth  of  Nations  is  its  extraordinary  fertility  in 
historical  illustration  and  its  constant  and  varied  appeal  to  the 
actual  phenomena  of  business.  Not  less  grotesque  is  the  suggestion 

(1)  An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  by 
Adam  Smith,  edited,  with  an  introduction,  notes,  marginal,  summary,  and  an 
enlarged  index,  by  Edwin  Cannan,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Teacher  of  Economic  Theory 
in  the  University  of  London  at  the  London  School  of  Economics.  Methuen,  1904. 
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that  Adam  Smith  was  hidebound  in  economic  dogmatism.  It  is 
here  most  conspicuously  that  the  disciples  have  betrayed  the 
master.  It  is  not  Adam  Smith  who  can  be  convicted  of  stating  his 
conclusions  with  dogmatic  narrowness  and  insolence ;  though  the 
charge  may  not  unfairly  lie  against  the  subsequent  encrustation  of 
economic  doctrine,  falsely  designated  by  the  Germans  as 
“  Smithianismus.”  Adam  Smith  himself  was,  as  I  propose  to 
show,  studiously  careful  not  merely  to  admit,  but  to  emphasise,  the 
strictly  limited  and  conditional  nature  of  conclusions  derived  from 
hypotheses  of  imperfect  validity.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  new  edition  of  the  central  work  in  English  economics 
may  lead  many  glib  critics  to  study  it  at  first  hand,  and  thus  con¬ 
duce  to  the  dissipation  of  misconceptions  as  unjust  to  Adam  Smith 
as  they  are  intrinsically  mischievous.  Should  this  be  so.  Dr. 
Cannan,  we  may  be  sure,  will  feel  repaid  for  his  labours. 

This  paper  is  concerned,  primarily,  with  Adam  Smith,  and  not 
with  his  most  recent  editor.  But  it  would  be  churlish  to  omit  to 
recognise  the  tact  and  judgment  which  Dr.  Cannan  has  displayed 
in  the  performance  of  his  obviously  congenial  task.  He  has 
adopted  the  text  of  the  fifth  edition,  which  was  issued  in  1789,  and 
was  the  last  published  during  the  lifetime  of  the  author ;  but  this 
has  been  “  carefully  collated  with  the  first,  and  w'herever  the  two 
were  found  to  disagree  the  history  of  the  alteration  has  been 
traced  through  the  intermediate  editions.”  Dr.  Cannan  appears  to 
anticipate  that  his  critics  may  complain  ”  of  the  trivial  character 
of  many  of  the  notes  w'hich  record  the  result  of  the  collation  of  the 
editions.”  The  apprehension  is  probably  groundless;  but,  in  any 
case.  Dr.  Cannan  may  be  assured  that  his  ”  triviality  ”  wull  earn 
the  gratitude  of  all  serious  students  of  Adam  Smith.  Moreover, 
some  of  the  variations  are  of  great  intrinsic  interest;  as,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  change  of  phrase  used  in  referring  to  the  rebellion  of 
the  American  Colonies.  The  paragraph  in  the  original  edition, 
WTitten,  as  w'e  learn  from  a  footnote  in  the  third  edition  (1781),  in 
1775,  contains  a  reference  to  ”  the  late  disturbances  ”  in  our  North 
American  Colonies.  From  this  we  can  only  conjecture,  as  Dr. 
Cannan  points  out,  ‘‘  that  Smith  thought  that  the  disturbances 
wmre  over  when  he  was  writing,  or  when  he  returned  the  proof  to 
the  printers,  or  that  they  would  be  past  by  the  time  his  book  was 
published.”  In  the  second  (1778)  and  subsequent  editions  he 
writes  of  ”  the  present  disturbances.”  This  is  but  one  instance 
of  the  interest  attaching  to  Dr.  Cannan’s  editorial  trivialities.  His 
”  Introduction,”  too,  is  an  admirable  piece  of  work,  being  devoted, 
for  the  most  part,  to  an  ingenious  attempt  to  trace  the  genesis  of 
the  leading  ideas  of  The  Wealth  of  Natioiis.  It  is,  indeed,  con¬ 
clusively  shown  that  they  may  in  large  measure  be  found  in 
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embryo  in  that  portion  of  his  earlier  “  lectures  on  jurisprudence, 
which  he  called  ‘  Police,  Revenue,  and  Arms,’  ”  Those  lectures 
were  delivered  in  the  University  of  Glasgow  in  his  capacity  as  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Moral  Philosojiby,  They  were  reported  by  a  student  in 
1763,  and  were  edited  a  few  years  ago  by  Dr,  Edwin  Cannan,  That 
they  formed  the  basis  of  The  Wealth  of  Nations,  and,  indeed,  that 
they  anticipated  many  of  the  leading  arguments,  can  be  denied  by 
no  one  who  is  familiar  with  both  works.  But  in  the  intervening 
thirteen  years  Adam  Smith  had  seen  and  learnt  much.  His  visit 
to  France  in  1764-6  was  especially  instructive,  and  influenced  his 
later  work  in  two  distinct  ways.  In  France  he  found,  in  full 
working  order,  an  administrative  and  fiscal  system  so  replete  with 
absurdities  as  to  provide  a  veritable  “  museum  of  economical 
errors  ”  ;  and  there,  at  the  same  time,  he  came  into  contact  with 
the  most  advanced  and  enlightened  economic  thinkers  in  Europe, 
It  would,  indeed,  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  influence  exercised 
upon  Adam  Smith  by  Quesnay  and  the  French  School  of  Physio¬ 
crats,  and  Dr,  Cannan  appreciates  it  to  the  full.  Not  less  in¬ 
teresting,  and  more  original,  is  his  estimate  of  Smith’s  debt  to 
Francis  Hutcheson,  in  whose  System  of  Moral  Philosophy 
economic  doctrine  occupies  considerable  space ;  and  (more  con- 
jecturally)  to  Mandeville’s  Fable  of  the  Bees.  The  last  suggestion 
is  peculiarly  ingenious,  for,  as  Dr,  Cannan  shows,  “  we  can 
scarcely  fail  to  suspect  that  it  was  Mandeville  who  first  made  him 
realise  that  it  is  not  from  the  benevolence  of  the  butcher,  the 
brewer,  or  the  baker  that  we  expect  our  dinner,  but  from  regard 
to  their  own  interest.”  Our  editor,  indeed,  goes  so  far  as  to  say 
that  Smith  put  Mandeville’s  “  doggerel  into  prose,”  and  added 
something  from  the  Hutchesonian  love  of  liberty,  when  he  pro¬ 
pounded  what  is  really  the  text  of  the  polemical  portion  of  The 
Wealth  of  Nations: — 

The  natural  effort  of  every  individual  to  better  his  own  condition, 
when  suffered  to  exert  itself  with  freedom  and  security,  is  so  powerful 
a  principle  that  it  is  alone  and  without  any  assistance,  not  only  capable 
of  carrying  on  the  society  to  wealth  and  prosperity,  but  of  surmounting 
a  hundred  impertinent  obstructions  with  which  the  folly  of  human  laws 
too  often  encumbers  its  operations.” 

I  trust  that  I  have  said  enough  to  suggest  the  interest  which 
attaches  to  Dr,  Caiman’s  editorial  work.  Nor  is  his  tact  any¬ 
where  at  fault.  He  declines  definitely  ‘‘to  criticise  Adam  Smith’s 
theories  in  the  light  of  modern  discussions,”  on  the  ground  that 
‘‘the  book  is  surely  a  classic  of  great  historical  interest,  which 
should  not  be  overlaid  by  the  opinions  and  criticisms  of  any  sub¬ 
sequent  moment — still  less  of  any  particular  editor.”  As  applied 
to  the  work  before  us,  the  argument  would  appear  to  be  irresistible 
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and  the  editor’s  judgment  absolutely  sound.  But  where  the  per- 
ma  'ent  editor  rightly  fears  to  tread,  the  ephemeral  critic  may, 
perhaps,  be  permitted  to  step  in.  For  to  attempt  to  apply  the 
teaching  of  Adam  Smith  to  some  of  the  problems  of  to-day  is  pre¬ 
cisely  the  task  which  I  propose  to  myself  in  the  following  pages. 

Such  a  task  is  difficult,  chiefly  by  reason  of  its  immensity.  For 
there  is  no  error  more  egregious  than  to  suppose  that  Adam 
Smith’s  teaching  is  “  remote,”  and  that  it  has  little  bearing  on 
the  problems  of  our  own  time.  Its  modern  applicability  is,  in¬ 
deed,  one  of  its  most  conspicuous  characteristics.  Do  we  seek  for 
enlightenment  as  to  the  wusdom  of  encouraging  colonisation  by 
chartered  companies  ?  Adam  Smith  affords  it  in  terms  which  leave 
us  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  opinion  he  holds.  ”  The  government  of 
an  exclusive  company  of  merchants  is,  perhaps,  the  worst  of  all 
governments  for  any  country  whatever.”  ^  And  the  reason  is  to 
be  found  in  the  conflict  of  functions  and  interests  pertaining  to 
traders  and  rulers  respectively. 

No  two  characters  2  (he  says)  seem  more  inconsistent  than  those  of  tradt  r 
and  sovereign.  If  the  trading  spirit  of  the  East  India  Company  renders 
them  very  bad  sovereigns,  the  spirit  of  sovereignty  seems  to  have 
rendered  them  equally  bad  traders.  While  they  were  traders  only  they 
managed  their  trade  successfully,  and  were  able  to  pay  from  their  profits 
a  moderate  dividend  to  the  proprietors  of  their  stock.  Since  they  became 
sovereigns,  with  a  revenue  which,  it  is  said,  was  originally  more  than 
three  millions  sterling,  they  have  been  obliged  to  beg  the  ordinary 
assistance  of  government  in  order  to  avoid  immediate  bankruptcy.  In 
their  former  situation  their  servants  in  India  considered  themselves  as 
the  clerks  of  merchants;  in  their  present  situation  those  servants  consider 
themselves  as  the  ministers  of  sovereigns. 

Or  take  the  question  of  municipal  trading.  Could  any  problem 
be  more  unquestionably  ‘  ‘  modern  ’  ’  ?  But  no  one  who  reads  the 
chapter  from  which  the  last  extract  is  taken  could  be  in  any 
doubt  as  to  the  verdict  Adam  Smith  would  pass  upon  it.  ‘‘  Small 
republics,”  he  admits,  ‘‘have  sometimes  derived  a  considerable 
revenue  from  the  profit  of  mercantile  projects.  The  Eepublic  of 
Hamburg  is  said  to  do  so  from  the  profits  of  a  public  wdne-cellar 
and  apothecary’s  shop.”  But,  as  he  caustically  adds,  ‘‘The 
State  cannot  be  very  great  of  which  the  sovereign  has  leisure  to 
carry  on  the  trade  of  a  wine  merchant  or  apothecary.”  He  even 
doubts  the  advisability  of  governmental  banking.  The  sole  excep¬ 
tion  which  experience  seems  to  admit  is  the  Post  Office.  And  the 
reasons  for  the  success  of  governments  in  the  conduct  of  this  one 
‘‘mercantile  project”  are  given  with  admirable  succinctness. 
‘‘  The  capital  to  be  advanced  is  not  very  considerable.  There  is 
no  mystery  in  the  business.  The  returns  are  not  only  certain,  but 

(11  Bk.  IV.,  Ch.  VII.,  Pt.  II.  (2)  Bk.  V.,  Ch.  II. 
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immediate.”  Nor  does  the  lapse  of  time  seem  to  have  materially 
affected  the  validity  of  the  following  argument  if  for  ‘  ‘  princes  ’  ’ 
we  read  ”  governments,”  or  even  “  municipalities.”  ‘‘  The  pro¬ 
fusion  with  which  the  affairs  of  princes  are  always  managed 
renders  it  almost  impossible  that  they  should  [succeed  in  mer¬ 
cantile  projects].  The  agents  of  a  prince  regard  the  wealth  of 
their  master  as  inexhaustible  ;  are  careless  at  what  price  they  buy  ; 
are  careless  at  what  price  they  sell ;  are  careless  at  what  expense 
they  transport  his  goods  from  one  place  to  another.”  Mutatis 
mutandis,  could  the  case  against  allowing  municipalities  to  embark 
upon  trading  enterprises  be  more  succinctly  put  ? 

But  it  is  to  Adam  Smith’s  views  on  the  Colonial  question  and 
upon  the  problems  of  Free  Trade,  Protection,  and  Eetaliation  that 
the  practical  politicians  of  to-day  will  probably  turn  with  most 
eagerness — an  eagerness  prompted,  primarily,  it  may  be,  by  a 
desire  to  find  confirmation  for  the  opinions  severally  held. 

Mr.  Lucas,  Mr.  Egerton,  and  others  have  recently  made  very 
valuable  contributions  to  the  study  of  the  history  of  colonisation. 
But  they  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  Adam  Smith’s  great 
chapter  on  ‘‘  Colonies  ”  remains  the  best  summary  of  Colonial  policy 
ever  written.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts,  and  really  comprises 
three  essays  :  (1)  Of  the  motives  for  establishing  new  Colonies,  in 
which  he  rapidly  reviews  the  Colonial  enterprise  of  Greece,  of 
Pome,  of  Venice,  Portugal,  and  Spain  ;  (2)  eauses  of  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  new  Colonies,  in  which  he  contrasts  the  comparative 
‘‘liberality  of  England  ”  with  the  mischievously  narrow  and  re¬ 
strictive  policy  of  Portugal  and  Spain ;  and  (3)  of  the  advantages 
ivhich  Europe  has  derived  from  the  discovery  of  Ameriea  and  from 
that  of  a  Passage  to  the  East  Indies  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
.\dam  Smith  is  frequently  represented  as  having  pronounced  a 
judgment  of  wholesale  condemnation  upon  the  Colonial  policy  of 
Great  Britain.  But  though  many  passages  might  be  quoted  in 
support  of  the  conclusion,  it  is  not  strictly  true.  At  any  rate,  he 
admits  that  her  policy  compares  more  than  favourably  with  that 
of  other  Powers.  ”  Though  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  has  been 
dictated  by  the  same  mercantile  spirit  as  that  of  other  nations,  it 
has  upon  the  whole  been  less  illiberal  and  oppressive  than  that 
of  any  of  them.  In  everything  except  their  foreign  trade  the 
liberty  of  the  English  colonists  to  manage  their  own  affairs  in 
their  own  way  is  complete.”  ^  Moreover,  candour  compels  him 
to  admit  that  although  commercial  restrictions  and  prohibitions 
must  be  condemned  as  a  “manifest  violation  of  the  most  sacred 
rights  of  mankind,”  yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  such  prohibitions 
“have  not  hitherto  been  very  hurtful  to  the  [English]  Colonies.” 

(1)  Bk.  IV.,  Ch.  VII.,  Pt.  II. 
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This  had  been  due  partly  to  the  large  measure  of  independence 
already  noted,  partly  to  the  cheapness  and  abundance  of  good 
land,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  Great  Britain  gave  to  her  Colonies 
great  reciprocal  advantages  in  her  own  markets — in  fact,  to  a 
policy  of  Preference.  Economically,  however,  the  system,  despite 
its  palliating  features,  could  not  be  defended. 

But  Adam  Smith,  economist  as  he  was,  never  regarded  the 
economic  argument  as  final  and  conclusive.  Politically,  he  dis¬ 
tinctly  favoured  the  policy  of  what  we  now  call  Imperial  Pedera- 
tion.  Mr.  Lecky  asserts^  that,  “like  Tucker,  Adam  Smith 
would  gladly  have  seen  a  peaceful  separation.”  With  great  diffi¬ 
dence  I  submit  that  Mr.  Lecky’s  conclusion  is  stated  too  abso¬ 
lutely.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that  from  the  economical  stand¬ 
point  Adam  Smith  condemned  the  existing  system,  and  that  he 
would  have  preferred  a  voluntary  surrender  combined  with  a  com¬ 
mercial  treaty  on  the  basis  of  Free  Trade.  “  Under  the  present 
system  of  management”  (I  venture  to  italicise  these  words) 

“  Great  Britain,”  he  writes,  “derives  nothing  but  loss  from  the 
dominion  which  she  assumes  over  her  Colonies.”  But  that  is  very 
far  from  an  assertion  that  under  no  system  would  the  political 
connection  be  an  advantage ;  and  Adam  Smith  was  far  too  shrewd 
an  observer  of  current  events  to  imagine  for  an  instant  that 
“peaceful  separation,”  however  desirable  from  some  points  of 
view,  was  within  the  range  of  practical  politics.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  says,  with  emphasis  (p.  254)  ; — 

To  propose  that  Great  Britain  should  voluntarily  give  up  all  authority 
over  her  Colonies,  and  leave  them  to  elect  their  own  magistrates,  to 
enact  their  own  laws,  and  to  make  peace  and  war,  as  they  might  think 
proper,  would  be  to  propose  such  a  measure  as  never  was,  and  never  will 
be,  adopted  by  any  nation  in  the  world.  No  nation  ever  voluntarily 
gave  up  the  dominion  of  any  province,  how  troublesome  soever  it  might 
be  to  govern  it,  and  how  small  soever  the  revenue  which  it  afforded  might 
be  in  proportion  to  the  expense  which  it  occasioned.  .  .  .  The  most 
visionary  enthusiasts  ■would  scarce  be  capable  of  proposing  such  a  measure, 
with  any  serious  hopes  at  least  of  its  ever  being  adopted.  If  it  was 
adopted,  however.  Great  Britain  would  not  only  be  immediately  freed 
from  the  whole  annual  expense  of  the  peace  establishment  of  the  Colonies, 
but  might  settle  with  them  such  a  treaty  of  commerce  as  would  effectually 
secure  to  her  a  free  trade  more  advantageous  to  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  though  less  so  to  the  merchants,  than  the  monopoly  which  she  at 
present  enjoys.  By  thus  parting  good  friends  the  natural  affection  of 
the  Colonies  to  the  Mother  Country,  which  perhaps  our  late  dissensions 
have  well  nigh  extinguished,  would  quickly  revive. 

It  will  be  noted,  in  this  characteristic  passage,  that  he  is  dis¬ 
cussing  the  policy  of  voluntary  separation  as  a  means  to  two  ends  : 
(1)  The  restoration  of  goodwill  between  kindred  peoples ;  and  (2) 
(1)  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  III.,  391. 
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the  conclusion  of  a  commercial  treaty  which  should  secure  freedom 
of  trade  between  the  Mother  Country  and  the  Colonies.  But 
since  the  whole  discussion  is  admittedly  academic  he  does  not 
think  it  worth  while  to  discuss  the  possibility  that  separation 
might  he  effected  without  conducing  in  any  degree  to  either  of  the 
•desired  ends. 

Still  less  does  he  consider  whether  those  ends  might  not  be 
secured  without  the  “voluntary  surrender”;  wdiether,  without 
it,  the  Colonists  might  not,  under  a  reformed  system  of  Colonial 
administration,  be  led  to  “  favour  us  in  war  as  well  as  in  trade,  and 
instead  of  turbulent  and  factious  subjects  become  our  most  faith¬ 
ful,  affectionate,  and  generous  allies,”  and  thus  revive  “  the  same 
sort  of  parental  affection  on  the  one  side  and  filial  respect  on  the 
other  ”  as  subsisted  betw'een  the  independent  Greek  Colonies  and 
the  Mother  States. 

Things  being  as  they  were,  the  only  practical  point  to  be 
determined  was,  how  the  Colonies  might  be  induced  to  contribute 
to  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  Mother  Country  on  their  behalf. 
He  discusses,  therefore,  three  alternative  schemes.  (1)  That  the 
Colonies  should  be  taxed  through  their  own  assemblies  :  a  plan 
which  he  rejects  on  the  ground  that  the  Colonial  assemblies  cannot 
be  in  possession  of  adequate  information,  and  that  if  they  were, 
their  grants  would  probably  fall  short  of  the  necessities.  (2)  That 
the  British  Parliament  should  tax  the  Colonies  by  requisition, 
“determining  the  sum  w'hich  each  Colony  ought  to  pay.”  But 
he  doubts  whether  the  authority  of  Parliament  is  sufficient  for 
such  a  task,  and  whether  the  Colonial  assemblies  w'ould  submit 
to  such  a  curtailment  of  their  existing  rights.  (3)  There  remains, 
therefore,  only  the  third  alternative,  that  the  Colonies  should  be 
represented  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  in  proportion  to  their 
several  contributions  “  to  the  public  revenue  of  the  Empire.”  To 
this  plan  Adam  Smith  gave  his  firm  and  definite  adherence.  That 
there  were  difficulties  in  the  w'ay  of  its  realisation  he  frankly 
admitted ;  but  that  they  were  insuperable  he  denied.  The  ruin 
brought  upon  the  Eoman  Constitution  by  the  union  between  the 
Mother  City  and  the  Italian  Colonies  might  be  adduced  as  a  warn¬ 
ing  example ;  but  the  discovery  of  the  principle  of  representation 
vitiated  the  analogy.  His  conclusion,  therefore,  is  stated  in  terms 
sufficiently  unequivocal  to  satisfy  the  most  exacting  Imperialist 
of  to-day 

There  is  not  the  least  probability  that  the  British  Constitution  would 
be  hurt  by  the  union  of  Great  Britain  with  her  Colonies.  That  constitu¬ 
tion,  on  the  contrary,  would  be  completed  by  it,  and  seems  to  be  im¬ 
perfect  without  it.  The  assembly  which  deliberates  and  decides  concern¬ 
ing  the  affairs  of  every  part  of  the  Empire  in  order  to  be  properly 
informed  ought  certainly  to  have  representatives  from  every  part  of  it. 
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An  academic  preference  for  the  policy  of  “  peaceful  separation  ” 
may  well  be  forgiven  to  one  who  has  stated  the  case  for  ‘  ‘  closer 
union  ”  with  such  unanswerable  force. 

From  a  discussion  of  Adam  Smith’s  views  on  the  Colonial 
jiroblem  it  is  a  natural  transition  to  his  views  on  fiscal  poliev. 

1  use  the  term  “fiscal  policy  ’’  advisedly,  with  a  view  to  a  clear 
distinction  between  it  and  the  economic  doctrine  of  Free  Trade. 
As  to  the  latter,  Adam  Smith’s  views  are  unequivocal,  and  no 
refinements,  or  deductions,  or  distortions  can  make  them  other¬ 
wise.  As  to  the  former,  there  is  room  for  discussion.  The  dis¬ 
tinction  I  suggest  between  policy  and  doctrine  is,  it  may  be 
thought,  too  obvious  to  require  reiteration;  but,  though  obvious, 
it  is  frequently  ignored  in  controversy,  the  result  being  a  darken¬ 
ing  of  counsels  which  demand  “dry  light  ’’  and  a  confusion  of 
issues  which  ought  to  be  kept  apart. 

On  Adam  Smith’s  adherence  to  the  doctrine  of  Free  Trade  it 
is  surely  superfluous  to  insist.  His  whole  work  is  one  extended 
commentary  on  the  text  of  “natural  liberty.’’  In  particular,  the 
famous  Chapter  II.  of  Book  IV.  is  the  locus  classicus  of  Free 
Trade  argument.  From  that  chapter  alone  innumerable  citations 
might  be  made  to  prove  that  as  to  the  economic  validity  of  the 
doctrine  he  had  no  sort  of  doubt.  I  content  myself  with  one  : — 

It  is  the  maxim  of  every  prudent  master  of  a  family  never  to  attempt 
to  make  at  home  what  it  will  cost  him  more  to  make  than  to  buy.  .  .  . 
What  is  prudence  in  the  conduct  of  every  private  family  can  scarce  be 
folly  in  that  of  a  great  kingdom.  If  a  foreign  country  can  supply  us 
with  a  commodity  cheaper  than  we  ourselves  can  make  it,  better  buy  it 
of  them,  with  some  part  of  the  produce  of  our  own  industry  employed  in 
a  way  in  which  we  have  some  advantage. 

The  economic  argument  for  the  free  exchange  of  commodities 
between  different  countries  has  never  been  more  succinctly  stated ; 
and  as  far  as  it  goes  it  is  irrefutable. 

The  difficulty  begins  when  we  pass  from  the  enunciation  of  doc¬ 
trine  to  the  discussion  of  policy.  No  one  ever  perceived  more 
clearly  than  the  author  of  The  Wealth  of  Nations  that  the  econ¬ 
omic  argument  covers  only  a  part  of  the  ground,  and  no  one  was 
ever  less  inclined  to  dogmatise  on  the  relative  validity  of  the 
Arguments  derived  from  social  or  political  considerations  on  the 
one  side  and  the  purely  economic  on  the  other.  It  may  be 
instructive,  however,  to  examine  in  some  little  detail  the  limita¬ 
tions  upon  the  economic  rule  which  he  himself  suggests. 

There  seem,  he  says,  “  to  be  two  cases  in  which  it  will  generally 
be  advantageous  to  lay  some  burden  upon  foreign  for  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  domestic  industry.^  ...  So  there  are  two  others 
(1)  Bk  IV.,  Ch.  II.,  p.  427. 
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in  which  it  may  sometimes  be  a  matter  of  deliberation ;  in  the 
one,  how  far  it  is  proper  to  continue  the  free  importation  of  certain 
foreign  goods ;  and,  in  the  other,  how  far,  or  in  what  manner,  it 
may  be  proper  to  restore  that  free  importation  after  it  has  been 
for  some  time  interrupted.” 

The  first  clear  case  is  w’here  national  security  is  concerned.  In 
a  famous  passage,  quoted  of  late  ad  nauseam,  he  insists  that 
‘‘defence  is  of  much  more  importance  than  opulence” — a  con¬ 
sideration  which  leads  him  to  extol  the  policy  of  the  Navigation 
Acts  as  highly  as  if  ‘  ‘  they  had  all  been  dictated  by  the  most 
deliberate  wisdom.”  The  importance  of  the  admission  has  been 
generally  recognised  alike  by  the  apologist  and  the  assailants  of 
the  existing  fiscal  system.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  either 
l)arty  has  perceived  its  full  significance.  That  Free  Traders 
should  seek  to  confine  the  controversy  to  the  economic  issue  is 
natural  enough ;  what  is  incomprehensible  is  that  their  opponents 
should,  wnth  some  exceptions,  have  showm  hardly  less  readiness 
to  do  the  same.  A  close  reading  of  The  Wealth  of  Nations,  a 
clear  grasp  of  the  argument  of  Adam  Smith,  might  be  expected 
to  have  pointed  to  the  better  w^ay.  His  position  may  be  defined 
in  a  sentence  :  frontal  economic  attacks  upon  the  entrenchments 
of  Free  Trade  are  worse  than  useless  ;  the  position  is  impregnable  ; 
but  though  it  cannot  be  stormed,  it  may  be  turned.  Economically 
unassailable,  politically  it  is  open  to  attack.  Now',  if  Adam  Smith 
be  right,  nothing  could  be  more  fatuous  or  misguiding  than  the 
conduct  of  the  campaign  by  the  assailants  of  the  existing  system. 
It  is  true  that  in  its  inception  the  present  campaign  avoided,  or, 
at  any  rate,  did  not  attempt  to  emphasise,  the  economic  issue. 
Change  was  advocated  on  the  ground  of  political,  social,  physio¬ 
logical  and  humanitarian  advantage.  Only  thus  could  the  con¬ 
nection  between  the  Mother  Country  and  the  Colonies  be  firmly 
cemented  ;  only  thus  could  the  physical  deterioration  of  the  people 
be  arrested  ;  only  thus  could  the  ruin  of  agriculture  be  averted  and 
the  steady  tow'nward  migration  be  stayed ;  only  thus  could  we 
forge  a  weapon  armed  wherewith  we  might  negotiate  with  power¬ 
ful  protected  rivals. 

I  am  not,  for  the  moment,  concerned  with  the  validity  of  any 
one  of  these  arguments.  They  may  be  sound,  or  they  may  be 
fallacious.  What  I  am  concerned  to  point  out  is  that  they  are 
non-economic ;  that  they  are  not  questions  on  which  the  opinion 
of  the  economist,  as  such,  is  entitled  to  any  special  consideration ; 
that  they  may,  with  equal  consistency,  be  affirmed  or  denied  by 
Free  Traders  of  unimpeachable  orthodoxy ;  and,  finally,  that  they 
are  not  contrary  either  to  the  spirit  or  the  letter  of  the  teaching 
of  Adam  Smith  himself.  But  what  is  matter  for  regret  to  all 
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who  are  convinced  of  the  impregnability  of  the  economic  doctrine 
of  Free  Trade  is  to  observe  that  in  the  speeches  and  writings  of 
the  “Eeformers  ”  these  considerations  are  gradually  sliding  into 
the  background.  The  attacking  party  would  seem  to  be  deliber¬ 
ately  abandoning  the  ground  where  they  have  a  natural  advantage 
in  order  to  assail  a  position  which  is  impregnable.  There  may  be 
good  electioneering  reasons  for  this  apparent  change  of  tactics ;  the 
directors  of  the  campaign  may  be  presumed  to  be  experts  in  the 
mysteries  of  caucus  management  and  political  manipulation.  But 
it  may  be  permissible  to  express  a  doubt  whether  in  the  long  run 
such  considerations  are  valid ;  whether  any  great  reform  can  be 
permanently  secured  which  does  not  command  the  assent  of  the 
intelligence  and  conscience  of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  But  if  such 
assent  is  to  be  secured  it  will  not  be  by  a  conscious  or  unconscious 
confusion  of  the  issues,  nor  by  the  adoption  of  methods  which  are 
in  the  highest  degree  inimical  to  clearness  of  thought  and  lucidity 
of  exposition.  The  problem  confronting  us  is  admittedly  of  vast 
complexity,  and  nothing  but  disaster  and  disillusionment  can,  in 
the  long  run,  result  from  a  confusion  of  its  bases  and  its  bearings. 
And  there  is,  I  submit,  no  better  means  of  avoiding  these  results 
and  getting  the  issues  straightened  out  than  a  re-reading  of 
Adam  Smith. 

So  far  I  have  dealt  with  one  only  of  the  exceptions  admitted 
by  him  to  the  general  policy  of  Free  Trade.  But  no  one  can  fail 
to  perceive  how  fundamental  and  far-reaching  this  limitation  is. 
It  is  virtually  an  admission  that  the  sphere  of  the  economist’s 
authority  is  strictly  limited ,  and  that  where  his  function  ends  that 
of  the  statesman  begins.  The  determination  of  actual  policy  must 
be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  statesman,  whose  duty  it  is  to  take  a 
large  view’  of  the  situation  and  to  balance  the  purely  economic 
advantages  against  considerations  suggested  by  national  greatness 
and  security,  or  physical  or  moral  well-being. 

The  other  exceptions,  though  more  limited  in  application, 
deserve  brief  notice. 

“  The  second  case,”  ^  he  says,  in  which  it  will  generally  be 
advantageous  to  lay  some  burden  upon  foreign  for  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  domestic  industry  is  when  some  tax  is  imposed  at  home 
upon  the  produce  of  the  latter.  In  this  case  it  seems  reasonable 
that  an  equal  tax  should  be  imposed  upon  the  like  produce  of  the 
former.”  This  consideration  is  more  limited  in  scope  than  the 
first,  but  it  meets  an  important  objection  frequently  urged  against 
the  policy  of  complete  laissez  faire.  An  excise  duty,  for  example, 
or  a  local  rate  may  be  so  levied  as  to  be  practically  protective  in 
favour  of  the  foreign  and  to  the  detriment  of  the  home  producer. 
But  in  all  economic  science  there  is  no  more  complex  problem  than 

(1)  Page  429. 
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the  precise  incidence  of  taxation.  Solvitur  amhulando  seems, 
indeed,  to  be  the  despairing  expedient,  alike  of  the  more  candid 
economic  theorist  and  of  the  practical  administrator.  Experience, 
they  both  practically  admit,  alone  can  teach.  But  that  there  is 
some  foundation  for  the  “  clamorous  complaints  of  our  merchants 
and  manufacturers  ’  ’  in  regard  to  taxation  is  not  denied  either  by 
Adam  Smith,  or  by  his  more  reasonable  disciples.  To  work  out 
the  point  in  detail  is,  however,  beside  my  immediate  purpose. 

More  directly  interesting  and  important  is  the  teaching  of  Adam 
Smith  in  regard  to  the  two  other  possible  exceptions  to  the  general 
policy  of  Free  Trade.  I  take  them  in  the  inverse  order  to  that 
which  he  adopts.  First ;  ^  It  may  be  desirable,  on  grounds  of 
humanity,  that  “freedom  of  trade  should  be  restored  only  by 
slow  gradations,  and  with  a  good  deal  of  reserve  and  circumspec¬ 
tion.”  This  is  especially  true  of  those  trades  which  have  been 
long  encouraged  by  protective  duties,  and  which  “have  been  so 
far  extended  as  to  employ  a  great  multitude  of  hands.”  At  the 
same  time,  Adam  Smith  is  careful  to  insist  that  the  dislocation 
of  trade  would,  even  if  the  change  were  suddenly  effected,  be  less 
than  is  commonly  supposed.  The  position  of  those  manufacturers 
who  can  already  compete  successfully  wuth  their  foreign  rivals 
would,  he  contends,  be  “very  little  affected  by  the  freest  importa¬ 
tion  of  foreign  goods.”  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  that 
the  validity  of  this  argument  is  seriously  affected  by  the  modern 
“law  of  increasing  returns,”  and  is  directly  traversed,  on  purely 
economic  grounds,  by  the  advocates  of  a  “  scientific  tariff.”  The 
revolution  in  industrial  methods  effected  since  his  time  has  also 
seriously  weakened  Adam  Smith’s  argument  as  to  the  transference 
of  capital  and  labour  from  one  employment  to  another.  Even  on 
the  assumption  that  a  particular  industry  were  ruined  by  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  protective  duties,  the  dislocation  of  trade  would,  he  con¬ 
tends,  be  inconsiderable,  especially  if  the  privileges  of  guilds  and 
the  law  of  settlement  were  abolished.  “The  stock  which 
employed  (the  hands)  in  a  particular  manufacture  before  will  still 
remain  in  the  country  to  employ  an  equal  number  of  people  in 
some  other  way.  The  capital  of  the  country  remaining  the  same, 
the  demand  for  labour  will  likewise  be  the  same,  or  very  nearly 
the  same,  though  it  may  be  exerted  in  different  places  and  for 
different  occupations.”  Probably,  in  the  long  run,  the  argument 
would  still  hold ;  but  the  run  would  certainly  be  much  longer 
to-day  than  in  the  days  anterior  to  the  ‘  ‘  industrial  revolution  ’  ’  ; 
and  it  would,  therefore,  seem  to  be  at  once  simpler  and  more 
candid  for  the  disciple  of  Adam  Smith  to  admit  frankly  that  this 
is  one  of  those  cases  to  which  his  master’s  prescience  could  not 
be  expected  to  extend.  In  the  eighteenth  century  the  whole 

(1)  Paga  433. 
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apparatus  of  industrial  life  was  incredibly  simpler  than  to-day 
The  amount  of  fixed  capital  was  very  small,  and  labour  was  very 
seldom  specialised.  There  were,  it  is  true,  as  Smith  notices 
artificial  restraints  on  the  mobility  of  labour  and  an  absence  of 
facilities  for  the  transferability  of  capital.  But  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  both  capital  apd  labour  could  then  be  transferred  from 
employment  to  employment  with  an  ease  aud-  rapidity  which 
would  now  be  inconceivable.  Thus  Adam  Smith’s  original  argu¬ 
ment  in  favour  of  introducing  changes  in  the  fiscal  system 
“  slowly,  gradually,  and  a  very  long  w'arning  ”  has  been 
strengthened  by  the  lapse  of  time  and  by  the  revolution  in  indus¬ 
trial  conditions,  while  the  considerations  by  w^hich  he  seeks  to 
minimise  the  concomitant  disadvantages  have  lost  much  of  their 
validity. 

It  remains  only  to  notice  his  reference  to  the  subject  of  retalia¬ 
tory  duties.  There  is  no  question  of  more  immediate  practical 
concern  and  none  on  which  Adam  Smith  displays  more  con¬ 
spicuously  his  sterling  common  sense,  his  economic  sanity,  and  his 
complete  detachment  from  that  a  priori  dogmatism  which  is  so 
often,  but  so  erroneously,  associated  with  his  name. 

The  case  i  (he  writes)  in  which  it  may  sometimes  be  a  matter  of 
deliberation  how  far  it  is  proper  to  continue  the  free  importation  of 
certain  foreign  goods  is  where  some  foreign  nation  restrains  by  high 
duties  or  prohibitions  the  importation  of  some  of  our  manufactures  into 
their  country.  Revenge  in  this  case  naturally  dictates  retaliation,  and 
that  we  should  impose  the  like  duties  and  prohibitions  upon  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  some  or  all  of  their  manufactures  into  ours. 

Such  a  policy  is,  he  goes  on  to  show,  very  commonly  adopted. 
France  has  been  “particularly  forw^ard  in  this  respect”;  and, 
indeed,  “  retaliation  ”  might  be  regarded  as  the  basis  of  the  fiscal 
policy  of  Colbert.  But  at  the  same  time  he  points  out  that  “  it  is 
at  present  the  opinion  of  the  most  intelligent  men  in  France  ”  (it 
will  be  remembered  that  he  wrote  at  the  zenith  of  physiocratic 
influences)  “  that  his  operations  of  this  kind  have  not  been  bene¬ 
ficial  to  his  country,” 

What,  then,  are  the  conditions  on  which  Adam  Smith  would 
approve  of  the  imposition  of  retaliatory  duties?  His  answer  is 
eminently  characteristic.  Don’t  retaliate,  he  says  in  effect, 
jnerely  for  fun ;  don’t  cut  off  your  nose  to  spite  your  face ;  don’t 
try  the  experiment — for  it  must  cost  something,  and  it  may  cost 
much — unless  it  is  tolerably  certain  to  achieve  its  purpose.  If 
there  is  a  reasonable  certainty,  then  the  w'eapon  may  be  used,  for 
“  the  recovery  of  a  great  foreign  market  will  generally  more  than 
compensate  the  transitory  inconveniency  of  paying  dearer  during 
a  short  time  for  some  sorts  of  goods.”  Who,  then,  is  to  decide  as 
to  the  probabilities  of  success  ?  That  function  belongs  not  ‘  ‘  to 
(1)  Bk.  IV.,  Ch.  II.,  p.  431. 
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the  science  of  the  legislator,”  but  rather  to  “  the  skill  of  that  in¬ 
sidious  and  crafty  animal  vulgarly  called  a  statesman  or 
politician.”  In  his  hands  it  must,  indeed,  be  left.  It  is  not 
primarily  a  question  for  the  economist.  The  latter  may  properly 
be  called  upon  to  analyse  its  scientific  bearings  and  even  to  pre¬ 
dict  its  probable  effects,  but  it  is  the  statesman  who  must,  in  the 
last  resort,  decide  whether  the  game  is  worth  the  candle.  Nowhere 
could  we  obtain  a  better  illustration  of  the  clearness  and  insistence 
with  which  Adam  Smith  discriminates  between  the  two  functions. 
No  man  ever  had  a  loftier  conception  of  the  duties  of  the 
economist,  but  no  man  ever  recognised  more  clearly  the  limits  of 
his  authority.  Had  his  professed  disciples  possessed  equal  clear¬ 
ness  of  vision  and  equal  modesty  in  exposition,  economic  science 
would  have  escaped  not  a  little  of  the  derision  it  has  incurred,  and 
its  maxims  would  not  have  been  relegated  to  a  planetary  exile. 
Political  economy  has  suffered  in  popular  estimation  less  by  reason 
of  the  a  priori  character  of  its  method  than  from  the  dogmatism  of 
its  professors.  From  both  faults  the  father  of  English  economics 
was,  as  I  have  attempted  to  show,  conspicuously  free.  The  sooner 
we  return  to  his  methods  and  profit  by  his  example  the  better 
both  for  economics  and  politics. 

It  has  been  no  part  of  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  discuss  the 
merits  of  the  fiscal  question,  or  any  other  of  the  political  problems 
of  to-day.  Still  less  have  I  been  anxious  to  claim  Adam  Smith  as 
the  adherent  of  any  particular  party,  or  the  apologist  for  any  par¬ 
ticular  policy.  My  hope  has  rather  been  to  contribute  something, 
however  little,  to  a  disentanglement  of  the  complexities  of  an  im¬ 
mensely  difficult  problem  and  to  a  simplification  of  the  issues  it 
must  involve.  But,  above  all,  my  earnest  desire  is  that  I  may 
have  said  something  to  induce  those  with  whom  the  ultimate 
decision  lies  to  ascend  to  the  fountain  head  of  English  economics, 
and  read,  and  re-read,  the  pertinent  chapters  in  The  Wealth  of 
Nations.  There  is  probably  no  single  work  in  the  language  which 
has  in  its  day  exercised  an  influence  so  profound  alike  u[X)n 
scientific  economic  thought  and  upon  administrative  action.  There 
is  every  reason  why  it  should  exercise  it  still.  But  neither  student 
nor  statesman  will  find  in  its  pages  any  cut-and-dried  prescription 
for  the  cure  of  all  the  diseases  of  the  body  politic.  And  of  this  I 
am  convinced,  that  the  more  intimate  our  knowledge  of  Adam 
Smith’s  great  work,  the  more  diffident  shall  we  be  in  claiming  the 
support  of  his  authority  for  any  given  policy ;  but  at  the  same 
time  the  more  profound  will  be  our  gratitude  for  the  help  which  his 
ripe  wisdom  affords  towards  the  solution  of  not  one  only,  but 
many,  of  the  problems  of  to-day. 

J.  A.  R.  Marriott. 
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The  Arician  legends  of  Orestes  and  Hippolytus,  though  worthless 
as  history,  have  a  certain  value  in  so  far  as  they  may  help  us  to 
understand  the  worship  at  Nemi  better  by  comparing  it  with  the 
ritual  and  myths  of  other  sanctuaries.  We  must  ask  ourselves, 
Why  did  the  authors  of  these  legends  pitch  upon  Orestes  and 
Hippolytus  in  order  to  explain  Virbius  and  the  King  of  the  Wood? 
In  regard  to  Orestes,  the  answer  is  obvious.  He  and  the  image 
of  the  Tauric  Diana,  which  could  only  be  appeased  with  human 
blood  were  dragged  in  to  render  intelligible  the  murderous  rule 
of  succession  to  the  Arician  priesthood.  In  regard  to  Hippolytus, 
the  case  is  not  so  plain.  The  manner  of  his  death  suggests  readily 
enough  a  reason  for  the  exclusion  of  horses  from  the  grove ;  but 
this  by  itself  seems  hardly  enough  to  account  for  the  identification. 
We  must  try  to  probe  deeper  by  examining  the  worship  as  well  as 
the  legend  or  myth  of  Hippolytus. 

He  had  a  famous  sanctuary  at  his  ancestral  home  of  Troezen, 
situated  on  that  beautiful,  almost  landlocked  bay,  where  groves 
of  oranges  and  lemons,  with  tall  cypresses  soaring  like  dark  spires 
above  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides,  now  clothe  the  strip  of  fertile 
shore  at  the  foot  of  the  rugged  mountains.  Across  the  blue  water 
of  the  tranquil  bay,  which  it  shelters  from  the  open  sea,  rises  Posei¬ 
don’s  sacred  island,  its  peaks  veiled  in  the  sombre  green  of  the 
pines.  On  this  fair  coast  Hippolytus  was  worshipped.  Within 
his  sanctuary  stood  a  temple  with  an  ancient  image.  His  service 
was  performed  by  a  priest  who  held  office  for  life ;  every  year  a 
sacrificial  festival  was  held  in  his  honour ;  and  his  untimely  fate 
was  yearly  mourned,  with  weeping  and  doleful  chants,  by  un¬ 
wedded  maids,  who  also  dedicated  locks  of  their  hair  in  his  temple 
before  marriage.^  His  grave  existed  at  Troezen,  though  the 
people  would  not  show  it.^  It  has  been  suggested,  with  great 
plausibility,  that  in  the  handsome  Hippolytus,  beloved  of  Artemis, 
cut  off  in  his  youthful  prime,  and  yearly  mourned  by  damsels,  we 
,  have  one  of  those  mortal  lovers  of  a  goddess  who  appear  so  often  in 
ancient  religion,  and  of  whom  Adonis  is  the  most  familiar  type. 

*  Extracted,  with  the  permission  of  Messrs.  Macmillan  and  Co.,  from  the 
third  and  revised  edition  of  The.  Golden  Bough,  which  is  now  in  the  press. 

(1)  Herodotus,  iv.  103 ;  Euripides,  Iphigenia  in  Tauris,  38  sqq. ;  Strabo,  vi. 
4.  2,  p.  308;  Pausanias,  iii.  16.  7-10;  K.  O.  Muller,  Die  Dorier,^  i.  385  sqq. 

(2)  Pausanias,  ii.  32.  1 ;  Euripides,  Hippolytus,  1423-1430,  with  Paley’s  com¬ 
ment.  Diodorus  speaks  (iv.  62)  of  the  “  godlike  honours  ”  accorded  to  Hippolytus 
at  Troezen. 

(3)  Pausanias,  i.  22.  1,  ii.  32.  1. 
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The  rivalry  of  Artemis  and  Phaedra  for  the  affection  of  Hippolytus 
reproduces,  it  is  said,  under  different  names,  the  rivalry  of  Aphro¬ 
dite  and  Proserpine  for  the  love  of  Adonis,  for  Phaedra  is  merely 
a  double  of  Aphrodite/  Certainly  in  the  Hippolytus  of  Euripides 
the  tragedy  of  the  hero’s  death  is  traced  directly  to  the  anger  of 
Aphrodite  at  his  contempt  for  her  power,  and  Phaedra  is  nothing 
but  a  tool  of  the  goddess.  Moreover,  w'ithin  the  precinct  of  Hippo¬ 
lytus  at  Troezen  there  stood  a  temple  of  Peeping  Aphrodite, 
which  was  so  named,  w’e  are  told,  because  from  this  spot  the 
amorous  Phaedra  used  to  w’atch  Hippolytus  at  his  manly  sports. 
Clearly  the  name  w'ould  be  still  more  appropriate  if  it  was  Aphro¬ 
dite  herself  who  peeped.  And  beside  this  temple  of  Aphrodite 
grew  a  myrtle-tree  with  pierced  leaves,  w'hich  the  hapless  Phaedra, 
in  the  pangs  of  love,  had  pricked  with  her  bodkin.®  Now  the 
myrtle,  with  its  glossy  evergreen  leaves,  its  red  and  white  blossom, 
and  its  fragrant  perfume,  w^as  Aphrodite’s  own  tree,  and  legend 
associated  it  with  the  birth  of  Adonis.®  At  Athens  also  Hippo¬ 
lytus  was  intimately  associated  with  Aphrodite,  for  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Acropolis,  looking  towards  Troezen,  a  barrow  or  sepul¬ 
chral  mound  in  his  memory  was  shown,  and  beside  it  stood  a 
temple  of  Aphrodite,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Phaedra,  which 
bore  the  name  of  the  temple  of  Aphrodite  at  Hippolytus.^  The 
conjunction,  both  in  Troezen  and  in  Athens,  of  his  grave  with  a 
temple  of  the  goddess  of  love  is  significant.  Later  on  we  shall 
meet  with  mounds  in  which  the  lovers  of  the  great  Asiatic  goddess 
were  said  to  be  buried.  Lastly,  the  theory  which  regards  Hippo¬ 
lytus  as  a  mythical  being  of  the  type  of  Adonis  is  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  neatness  with  which  it  fits  into  the  statement  of 
Servius,  that  Virbius  was  a  deity  associated  with  Diana  as  Adonis 
with  Venus  (Aphrodite).  For  the  resemblance  between  the  twm 
pairs  would  be  quite  enough  to  account,  on  the  principles  of 
ancient  mythology,  for  their  identification. 

If  this  view  of  the  relation  of  Hippolytus  to  Artemis  and 
Aphrodite  is  right,  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  both  his  divine 
mistresses  appear  to  have  been  associated  at  Troezen  with  oaks. 
For  Aphrodite  was  here  worshipped  under  the  title  of  Askraia,  that 


(4)  S.  Wide,  De  sacris  Troezeniorum.  H ermionensium,  Epidauriorum  (Upsala, 
1898),  p.  86  sq.  C.  Boetticher  thought  that  “  the  whole  legend  of  Hippolytus 
represents  simply  the  conflict  of  the  worship  of  Aphrodite  with  that  of  Artemis 
at  Troezen”  {Der  Baumkultus  der  Hellenen,  p.  445,  n.  2). 

(5)  Pausanias,  ii.  32.  3. 

(6)  Servius  on  Virgil,  Aen.  v.  72;  Pausanias,  vi.  24.  7.  As  to  the  myrtle  and 
Aphrodite,  see  C.  Boetticher,  Der  Baumkultus  der  Hellenen,  p.  444  sqq. ; 
V.  Hehn,  Kulturpflanzen  und  Hausthiere  7  (Berlin,  1902),  p.  220  sqq. 

(7)  Pausanias,  i.  22.  1 ;  Euripides,  Hippolytus,  30  sqq.,  with  the  scholiast's 
note;  Diodorus,  iv.  62;  Tzetzes,  Schol.  on  Lycophron,  1329. 
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is,  she  of  the  Fruitless  Oak;®  and  Hippolytus  was  said  to  have 
met  his  death  not  far  from  a  sanctuary  of  Saronian  Artemis,  that 
is,  Artemis  of  the  Hollow  Oak,  for  here  the  wild  olive-tree  was 
shown  in  which  the  reins  of  his  chariot  became  entangled,  and  so 
brought  him  to  the  ground.® 

It  may  not  be  without  significance  that  Orestes,  the  other 
mythical  hero  of  Nemi,  also  appears  in  the  legendary  history  of 
Troezen.  For  at  Troezen  there  was  a  temple  of  Wolfish  Artemis, 
said  to  have  been  dedicated  by  Hippolytus,  and  in  front  of  the 
temple  stood  a  sacred  stone  upon  which  nine  men,  according  to 
the  legend,  had  cleansed  Orestes  from  the  guilt  of  his  mother’s 
murder.  In  the  solemn  rite  they  made  use  of  water  drawn  from 
the  Horse’s  Fount ;  and  as  late  as  the  second  century  of  our  era 
their  descendants  dined  together  on  certain  set  days  in  a  building 
called  the  Booth  of  Orestes.  Before  the  building  there  grew  a 
laurel-tree,  which  was  said  to  have  sprung  on  the  spot  where 
the  things  used  in  purifying  the  matricide  were  buried.  The  old 
traveller  Pausanias,  to  whom  we  owe  so  much  of  our  knowledge 
of  ancient  Greece,  could  not  learn  why  Hippolytus  dedicated  a 
temple  to  Wolfish  Artemis ;  but  he  conjectured  that  it  might  have 
been  because  he  extirpated  the  packs  of  w’olves  that  used  to  scour 
the  country. “ 

Another  point  in  the  myth  of  Hippolytus  which  deserves 
attention  is  the  frequent  recurrence  of  horses  in  it.  His  name 
signifies  either  ‘  ‘  horse-loosed  ”  or  “  horse-looser  ”  ;  he  conse¬ 
crated  twenty  horses  to  Aesculapius  at  Epidaurus  ;  he  was  killed 
by  horses;  the  Horse’s  Fount  probably  flowed  not  far  from  the 
temple  which  he  built  for  Wolfish  Artemis ;  and  horses  were 
sacred  to  his  grandsire  Poseidon ,  who  had  an  ancient  sanctuary  in 
the  wooded  island  across  the  bay,  where  the  ruins  of  it  may  still 
be  seen  in  the  pine-forest.^®  Lastly,  Hippolytus’s  sanctuary  at 
Troezen  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Diomede,  whose 

(8)  Pausanias,  ii.  32.  6  ’Ac^poSiVijs  ’AitKpaias,  where  Bekker  and  all  subsequent 
editors  have  changed  'Aanpalas  into  ’Aicpolay.  But  ’Ao-icpalos  has  the  better  manu¬ 
script  authority.  The  title  is  derived  from  askra,  “a  fruitless  oak  ”  (Hesychius, 
s.v.  6,<TKpa).  See  Mr.  A.  B.  Cook  in  Classical  Review,  xvii.  (1903),  p.  415  sq. 

(9)  Pausanias,  ii.  32.  10.  In  Greek  saronis  is  a  hollow  oak.  See  Callimachus, 
Hymn  to  Zeus,  22 ;  Hesychius  and  Etymologicum  Magnum,  s.v.  trapwvlSes ;  A.  B. 
Cook  in  Classical  Review,  xviii.  (1904),  p.  370.  Mythology  derived  the  name 
Saronian  from  a  certain  Saron,  an  ancient  king  of  Troezen  and  a  mighty  hunter, 
who  had  been  drowned  while  swimming  after  a  doe  (Pausanias,  ii.  30.  7).  In 
this  mythical  hunter  associated  with  Artemis  we  may  perhaps  detect  a  duplicate 
of  Hippolytus. 

(10)  Pausanias,  ii.  31.  4,  8,  and  9. 

(11)  See  Kiihner-Blass,  Grammatik  der  grierh.  Sprache,  ii.  288  sq. 

(12)  Pausanias,  ii.  27.  4. 

(13)  Pausanias,  ii.  33.  2  with  my  commentary,  vol.  iii.  p.  285  sq.,  vol.  v. 
p.  596  sqq. 
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mythical  connection  both  with  horses  and  wolves  is  attested.  For 
the  Veneti,  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  were  famed  for  their 
breed  of  horses,  and  they  had  a  sacred  grove  of  Diomede,  at  the 
spot  where  many  springs  burst  forth  from  the  foot  of  a  lofty  cliff, 
forming  at  once  the  broad  and  deep  river  Timavus  (the  modern 
Timao),  which  flows  with  a  still  and  tranquil  current  into  the 
neighbouring  sea.  Here  the  Veneti  sacrificed  a  white  horse  to 
Diomede;  and  associated  with  his  grove  were  two  others,  sacred 
to  Argive  Hera  and  Aetolian  Artemis.  In  these  groves  wild 
beasts  were  reported  to  lose  their  ferocity,  and  deer  to  herd  with 
wolves.  Moreover,  the  horses  of  the  district,  famed  for  their 
speed,  were  said  to  have  been  branded  with  the  mark  of  a  wolf.'* 
Thus  Hippolytus  was  associated  with  the  horse  in  many  ways, 
and  this  association  may  have  been  used  to  explain  more  features 
of  the  Arician  ritual  than  the  mere  exclusion  of  the  animal  from 
the  sacred  grove.  To  this  point  w'e  shall  return  later  on.  Whether 
his  relation  to  wolves  was  also  invoked  to  account  for  any  other 
aspect  of  the  worship  at  Nemi  we  cannot  say,  since  the  wolf 
plays  no  part  in  the  scanty  notices  of  that  worship  which  have 
come  down  to  us.'®  But  doubtless,  as  one  of  the  wild  creatures 
of  the  wood,  the  beast  would  be  under  the  special  care  of  Diana. 

The  custom  observed  by  Troezenian  girls  of  offering  tresses  of 
their  hair  to  Hippolytus  before  their  wedding,  brings  him  into  a 
relation  with  marriage,  which  at  first  sight  seems  out  of  keeping 
with  his  reputation  as  a  confirmed  bachelor.  According  to  Lucian, 
youths  as  well  as  maidens  at  Troezen  were  forbidden  to  wed 
till  they  had  shorn  their  hair  in  honour  of  Hippolytus,  and  we 
gather  from  the  context  that  it  w^as  their  first  beard  which  the 
young  men  thus  polled.'®  However  we  may  explain  it,  a  custom  of 
this  sort  appears  to  have  prevailed  widely  both 'in  Greece  and  the 
East.  Plutarch  tells  us  that  formerly  it  was  the  wont  of  boys 
at  puberty  to  go  to  Delphi  and  offer  of  their  hair  to  Apollo ; 
Theseus,  the  father  of  Hippolytus,  complied  with  the  custom,'^ 
which  lasted  down  into  historical  times.'®  Argive  maidens,  grown 
to  womanhood,  dedicated  their  tresses  to  Athena  before  marriage.'® 
On  the  same  occasion  Megarian  girls  poured  libations  and  laid 

(14)  Strabo,  v.  1.  4,  8,  and  9,  pp.  212,  214  sq.  As  to  the  topography,  see 
Bunbury  in  Smith’s  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Geography,  s.v.  “Timavus”; 
H.  Nissen,  Italische  Landeskunde,  ii.  233. 

(15)  No  argument  can  be  drawn  from  the  bronze  wolf-heads  of  Caligula’s 
ships  found  at  Nemi,  since  these  may  have  been  purely  ornamental. 

(16)  Lucian,  De  dea  Syria,  60. 

(17)  Plutarch,  Theseus,  5. 

(18)  Athenaeus,  xiii.  p.  605a.  For  dedications  of  hair  to  Apollo  see  An- 
thologia  Palatina,  vi.  198,  279. 

(19)  Statius,  Theb.  ii.  253  sqq. 
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clippings  of  their  hair  on  the  tomb  of  the  maiden  Iphinoe.'”  At 
the  entrance  to  the  temple  of  Artemis  in  Delos  the  grave  of  two 
maidens  was  shown  under  an  olive-tree.  It  w'as  said  that  long 
ago  they  had  come  as  pilgrims  from  a  far  northern  land  with 
offerings  to  Apollo,  and  dying  in  the  sacred  isle  were  buried  there. 
The  Delian  virgins  before  marriage  used  to  cut  off  a  lock  of  their 
hair,  wind  it  on  a  spindle,  and  lay  it  on  the  maidens’  grave.  The 
young  men  did  the  same,  except  that  they  twisted  the  down  of 
their  first  beard  round  a  wisp  of  grass  or  a  green  shoot. In  some 
places  it  was  Artemis  who  received  the  offering  of  a  maiden’s  hair 
before  marriage.-^  At  Panamara  in  Caria  men  dedicated  locks  of 
their  hair  in  the  temple  of  Zeus.  The  locks  were  enclosed  in 
little  stone  boxes,  some  of  them  fitted  with  a  marble  lid  or  shutter, 
and  the  name  of  the  dedicator  was  engraved  on  a  sunk  panel 
in  the  stone,  together  with  the  name  of  the  priest  for  the  time 
being.  Many  of  these  inscribed  boxes  have  been  found  of  late 
years  on  the  spot.  None  of  them  bear  the  names  of  women; 
some  of  them  are  inscribed  with  the  names  of  a  father  and  his 
sons.  All  the  dedications  are  to  Zeus  alone,  though  Hera  was 
also  worshipped  with  him  at  Panamara.^  At  Hierapolis,  on  the 
Euphrates,  youths  offered  of  their  beards  and  girls  of  their  tresses 
to  the  great  Syrian  goddess,  and  left  the  shorn  hair  in  caskets 
of  gold  or  silver,  inscribed  with  their  names,  and  nailed  to  the 
walls  of  the  temple.^  The  custom  of  dedicating  the  first  beard 
seems  to  have  been  common  at  Eome  under  the  Empire.^  Thus 
Nero  consecrated  his  first  beard  in  a  golden  box,  studded  with 
costly  pearls,  on  the  Capitol.^ 

Some  light  is  perhaps  thrown  on  the  meaning  of  these  practices 
by  two  ancient  Oriental  customs,  the  one  Egyptian,  the 
other  Phoenician.  When  Egyptian  boys  or  girls  had  re¬ 
covered  from  sickness,  their  parents  used  to  shave  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  heads,  weigh  the  hair  against  gold  or  silver,  and  give  the 

(20)  Pausanias,  i.  43.  4. 

(21)  Herodotus,  iv.  33  sq. ;  Callimachus,  Hymn  to  Delos,  291  sqq. ;  Pausanias, 
i.  43.  4. 

(22)  Anthologia  Palatina,  vi.  276,  277;  Pollux,  iii.  38;  Hesychius,  s.r.  yifiav 
fdv-  Pollux  seems  to  imply  that  the  hair  was  dedicated  to  Hera  and  the  Fates 
as  well  as  to  Artemis. 

^23)  G.  Deschamps  and  G.  Cousin  in  Bulletin  de  la  Correspondance  Hel- 
lenique,  xi.  (1887)  p.  390  sq.;  id.  xii.  (1888),  pp.  97  sq.,  249  sqq.,  479-490. 

(24)  Lucian,  De  dea  Syria,  60. 

(25)  Marquardt,  Privatleben  der  Romer,  p.  599  sq. 

(26)  Suetonius,  Nero,  12.  On  hair-offerings  in  general  see  G.  A.  Wilken, 
Ueber  das  Haaropfer  (Amsterdam,  1886,  reprinted  from  the  Revue  Coloniale 
Internationale).  On  the  hair -offerings  ot  the  Greeks  see  Fr.  Wieseler,  in  Philo- 
logus,  ix.  (1854),  pp.  711-715;  G.  Deschamps  and  G.  Cousin  in  Bidletin  de  la 
Correspondance  Hellenique,  xii.  (1888)  pp.  479-490;  W.  H.  D.  Rouse,  Greek 
Votive  Offerings  (Cambridge,  1902),  pp.  240-245. 
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precious  metal  to  the  keepers  of  the  sacred  beasts,  who  bought 
food  with  it  for  the  animals  according  to  their  tastes.  These 
tastes  varied  with  the  nature  of  the  beast,  and  the  beast  varied 
with  the  district.  Where  hawks  were  worshipped,  the  keepers 
chopped  up  flesh,  and  calling  the  birds  in  a  loud  voice,  flung  the 
gobbets  up  into  the  air,  till  the  hawks  stooped  and  caught  them. 
Where  cats,  or  ichneumons,  or  fish  were  the  local  deities,  the 
keepers  crumbled  bread  in  milk  and  set  it  before  them,  or  threw 
it  into  the  Nile.  And  similarly  with  the  rest  of  the  divine 
menagerie.^  Thus  in  Egypt  the  offerings  of  hair  went  to  feed 
the  worshipful  animals. 

In  the  sanctuary  of  the  great  Phoenician  goddess  Astarte  at 
Byblus  the  practice  w^as  different.  Here,  at  the  annual  mourning 
for  the  dead  Adonis,  the  women  had  to  shave  their  heads,  and 
such  of  them  as  refused  to  do  so  w^ere  bound  to  prostitute  them¬ 
selves  to  strangers  and  to  sacrifice  to  the  goddess  with  the  wages 
of  their  shame.^  Though  Lucian,  who  mentions  the  custom,  does 
not  say  so,  there  are  some  grounds  for  thinking  that  the  women 
in  question  were  generally  maidens,  of  whom  this  act  of  devotion 
was  required  as  a  preliminary  to  marriage.^  In  any  case,  it  is 
clear  that  the  goddess  accepted  the  sacrifice  of  chastity  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  sacrifice  of  hair.^  Why?  By  many  people,  as  we 
shall  afterwards  see,  the  hair  is  regarded  as  in  a  special  sense  the 
seat  of  strength ;  and  at  puberty  it  might  well  be  thought  to 
contain  a  double  portion  of  vital  energy,  since  at  that  season  it  is 
the  outward  sign  and  manifestation  of  the  newly-acquired  power 
of  reproducing  the  species.  For  that  reason,  w’e  may  suppose, 
the  beard  rather  than  the  hair  of  the  head  is  offered  by  males  on 
this  occasion.  Thus  the  substitution  permitted  at  Byblus  becomes 
intelligible;  the  women  gave  of  their  fecundity  to  the  goddess, 
whether  they  offered  their  hair  or  their  chastity.  But  why,  it 
may  be  asked ,  should  they  make  such  an  offering  to  Astarte ,  who 
was  herself  the  great  goddess  of  love  and  fertility?  What  need 
had  she  to  receive  fecundity  from  her  worshippers?  Was  it  not 

(27)  Herodotus,  ii.  65;  Diodorus,  i.  85.  The  latter  writer’s  account  is  the 
fuller,  and  has  been  followed  in  the  text. 

(28)  Lucian,  De,  de.a  Syria,  6. 

(29)  W.  Robertson  Smith,  Religion  of  the  Semites,^  p.  329.  He  refers  to 
Sozomenus,  Uistor.  Eccles.  v.  10.  7;  Socrates,  Histor.  Eccles.  i.  18;  and  Eusebius, 
Ttf.  Constant,  iii.  58,  from  whose  testimonies  we  learn  that  at  Heliopolis,  in 
Syria,  it  was  the  custom  to  prostitute  maidens  to  strangers  before  marriage. 
Eusebius  speaks  of  the  religious  prostitution  of  married  women  as  well  as  of 
maidens.  Constantine  destroyed  the  temple  of  the  goddess  in  which  these  impure 
rites  seem  to  have  been  performed.  To  moderns,  Heliopolis  (the  City  of  the 
Sim)  is  better  known  as  Haalbec ;  its  magnificent  ruins  are  the  finest  remains  of 
Greek  architecture  in  the  East. 

(30)  This  is  recognised  by  G.  A.  Wilken  (Ueber  das  Haaropfer,  p.  105). 
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rather  for  her  to  bestow  it  on  them?  Thus  put,  the  question 
overlooks  an  important  side  of  polytheism,  perhaps  we  may  say 
of  ancient  religion  in  general.  The  gods  stood  as  much  in  need 
of  their  worshippers  as  the  worshippers  in  need  of  them.  The 
benefits  conferred  were  mutual.  If  the  gods  made  the  earth  to 
bring  forth  abundantly,  the  flocks  and  herds  to  teem,  and  the 
human  race  to  multiply,  they  expected  that  a  portion  of  their 
bounty  should  be  returned  to  them  in  the  shape  of  tithe  or  tribute. 
On  this  tithe,  indeed,  they  subsisted,  and  without  it  they  would 
starve.  Their  divine  bellies  had  to  be  filled,  and  their  divine 
reproductive  energies  to  be  recruited ;  hence  men  had  to  give  of 
their  meat  and  drink  to  them,  and  to  sacrifice  for  their  benefit 
what  is  most  manly  in  man  and  womanly  in  woman.  Sacrifices 
of  the  latter  kind  have  too  often  been  overlooked  or  misunderstood 
by  the  historians  of  religion.  Other  examples  of  them  w’ill  meet 
us  in  the  course  of  our  inquiry. 

If  the  sacrifice  of  hair,  especially  of  hair  at  puberty,  is  thus 
intended  to  strengthen  the  divine  beings  to  whom  it  is  offered 
by  feeding  or  fertilising  them,  we  can  the  better  understand,  not 
only  the  common  practice  of  offering  hair  to  the  shadowy  dead,^* 
but  also  the  Greek  usage  of  shearing  it  for  rivers,  as  the  Arcadian 
boys  of  Phigalia  did  for  the  stream  that  runs  in  the  depths  of  the 
tremendous  woody  glen  below  the  city.^  For  next  perhaps  to  rain 
and  sunshine,  nothing  in  nature  so  obviously  contributes  to  fer- 
•  tilise  a  country  as  its  rivers.  Again,  this  view'  may  set  in  a  clearer 
light  the  custom  of  the  Delian  youths  and  maidens,  who  offered 
their  hair  on  the  maidens’  tomb  under  the  olive-tree.  For  at 
Delos,  as  at  Delphi,  one  of  Apollo’s  many  functions  was  to  make 
the  crops  grow,  and  to  fill  the  husbandman’s  barns;  hence  at  the 
time  of  harvest  tithe-offerings  poured  into  him  from  every  side  in 
the  form  of  ripe  sheaves,  or,  what  was  perhaps  still  more  accept¬ 
able,  models  of  them  in  gold,  which  went  by  the  name  of  the 
“golden  summer.’’  The  festival  at  which  these  first-fruits  were 
dedicated  may  have  been  the  6th  and  7  th  of  the  harvest-month 
Thargelion,  corresponding  to  the  24th  and  25th  of  May,  for  these 


(31)  G.  A.  Wilken,  Das  Haaro'pfer,  p.  61  sqq. ;  W.  Robertson  Smith,  Religion 
of  the  Semites, 2  p.  325  sqq. 

'(32)  Pausanias,  viii.  41.  3.  To  the  references  given  in  my  note  on  the  passage 
add  Pollux,  ii.  30. 

(33)  Callimachus,  Hymn  to  Delos,  278  sqq.\  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.  iv.  91;  Strabo, 
vi.  1.  15,  p.  264;  Plutarch,  De  Pythiae  Orarulis,  16.  In  Apollo’s  temple  at 
Delphi  there  were  dedicated  a  radish  of  gold,  a  beet  of  silver,  .and  a  turnip  of 
lead,  which  was  thought  to  signify  the  respective  value  of  these  vegetables  (Pliny, 
Nat.  Hist.  xix.  86).  A  poet  speaks  of  tithes  and  first-fruits  hung  up  for  Apollo 
on  a  high  pillar  at  Delphi  (Clement  of  Alexandria,  Strom,  i.  24.  164,  p.  419,  ed. 
Potter). 
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were  the  birthdays  of  Artemis  and  Apollo  respectively.^  In 
Hesiod’s  day  the  corn-reaping  began  at  the  morning  rising  of  the 
Pleiades,  which  then  answered  to  our  9th  of  May,^  and  in  Greece 
the  wheat  is  still  ripe  about  that  time.^  In  return  for  these  offer¬ 
ings  the  god  sent  out  a  sacred  new  fire  from  both  his  great  sanc¬ 
tuaries  at  Delos  and  Delphi,  thus  radiating  from  them,  as  from 
central  suns,  the  divine  blessings  of  heat  and  light.  A  ship 
brought  the  new  fire  every  year  from  Delos  to  Lemnos,  the 
sacred  island  of  the  fire-god  Hephaestus,  where  all  fires  were  put 
out  before  its  arrival,  and  afterwards  rekindled  at  the  pure  flame.^ 
The  fetching  of  the  new  fire  from  Delphi  to  Athens  appears  to 
have  been  a  ceremony  of  great  solemnity  and  pomp.  All  the  chief 
Athenian  magistrates  repaired  to  Delphi  for  the  purpose.  The 
holy  fire  blazed  or  smouldered  in  a  sacred  tripod  borne  on  a  chariot 
and  tended  by  a  woman  who  was  called  the  Fire-bearer.  Soldiers, 
both  horse  and  foot,  escorted  it ;  magistrates,  priests,  and  heralds 
accompanied  it ;  and  the  procession  moved  to  the  music  of  trumpet 
and  fife.^  We  do  not  know  on  what  occasion  the  fire  was  thus 
solemnly  sent  from  Delphi  to  Athens,  but  we  may  conjecture  that 
it  was  when  the  Pythaists  at  Athens,  watching  from  the  hearth 
of  Lightning  Zeus,  saw  lightning  flash  over  Hanna  on  Mount 
Fames,  for  then  they  sent  a  sacrifice  to  Delphi,  and  may  have 
received  the  fire  in  return.^®  After  the  great  defeat  of  the  Per¬ 
sians  at  Plataea,  the  people  of  that  city  extinguished  all  the  fires 
in  the  country,  deeming  them  defiled  by  the  presence  of  the 
barbarians.  Having  done  so,  they  relit  them  at  a  pure  new'  fire 
fetched  by  a  runner  from  the  altar  of  the  common  hearth  at 
Delphi." 

(34)  Diogenes  Laertius.  Vit.  Philos,  ii.  44,  iii.  2;  Plutarch,  Quaest.  Conviv. 
viii.  1.  2;  J.  T.  Wood,  Discoveries  at  Ephesus:  Inscriptions  from  the  great 
Theatre,  pp.  4,  16.  Apollo’s  birthday  (the  7th  of  Thargelion)  was  probably  the 
festival  know.-i  in  the  Delian  calendar  as  the  Apollonia,  not  the  Delia  as  was 
formerly  supposed.  The  Delia  seems  to  have  fallen  in  early  spring,  not  in  early 
summer.  See  C.  Robert  in  Hermes,  xxi.  (1886),  pp.  161-169;  Aug.  Mommsen, 
Feste  der  Stadt  Athen.  (Leipsic,  1898),  p.  451.  On  this  harvest-festival  at  Delos 
see  W.  Mannhardt,  Antike  Wald-  und  Feldkulte,  p.  232  sqq.,  who,  however, 
took  the  festival  to  be  the  Delia. 

(35)  Hesiod,  U'orl-s  and  Days,  383  sq. ;  L.  Ideler,  Handbuch  der  mathe- 
matisrhen  und  technischen  Chronologie,  i.  242. 

(36)  Folk-lore,  i.  (1890),  p.  518. 

(37)  Philostratus,  Heroica,  xx.  24. 

(38)  See  Bulletin  de  Correspondance  Hellenique,  xviii.  (1894),  pp.  87-93;  id. 
XX.  (1896),  pp.  639-641;  E.  Curtius  in  Archdologisrher  Anzeiger,  1895,  p.  109  sq.; 
Dittenberger,  Sylloge  Inscriptionum  Graecarum,^  Nos.  611,  665,  718. 

(39)  Strabo,  ix.  2.  11,  p.  404. 

(40)  Plutarch,  Aristides,  20.  Probably  the  custom  of  sending  out  new  fire 
from  Delos  and  Delphi  was  common,  though  the  existing  evidence  of  it  is  scanty. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  the  practice  of  bringing  tithes  of  the  harvest  to 
these  sanctuaries. 
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Now  the  maidens  on  whose  grave  the  Delian  yonths  and  damsels 
laid  their  shorn  locks  before  marriage  were  said  to  have  died  in 
the  island  after  bringing  the  harvest  offering,  wrapt  in  wheaten 
straw,  from  the  land  of  the  Hyperboreans  in  the  far  north. Thus 
they  were  in  popular  opinion  the  mythical  representatives  of  those 
bands  of  worshippers  who  bore,  year  by  year,  the  yellow  sheaves 
with  dance  and  song  to  Delos.  But,  in  fact,  they  had  once  been 
much  more  than  this.  For  an  examination  of  their  names,  which 
are  commonly  given  as  Hekaerge  and  Opis,  has  led  modern  scholars 
to  conclude,  with  every  appearance  of  probability,  that  these 
maidens  w^ere  originally  mere  duplicates  of  Artemis  herself.^^ 
Perhaps,  indeed,  we  may  go  a  step  farther.  For  sometimes  one  of 
this  pair  of  Hyperboreans  appears  as  a  male,  not  a  female,  under 
the  name  of  the  Far-shooter  (Hekaergos),  which  was  a  common 
epithet  of  Apollo.^  This  suggests  that  the  two  were  originally  the 
heavenly  twins  themselves,  Apollo  and  Artemis,  and  that  the  two 
graves  which  were  shown  at  Delos,  one  before  and  the  other 
behind  the  sanctuary  of  Artemis,  may  have  been  at  first  the  tombs 
of  these  great  deities,  who  were  thus  laid  to  their  rest  on  the  spot 
w'here  they  had  been  born.  As  the  one  grave  received  offerings 
of  hair,  so  the  other  received  the  ashes  of  the  victims  which  were 
burned  on  the  altar. Both  sacrifices,  if  I  am  right,  were  designed 
to  strengthen  and  fertilise  the  divine  powers  who  made  the  earth 

(41)  Herodotus,  iv.  33;  Callimachus,  Hymn  to  Delos,  278  sqq.  Herodotus 
does  not  tell  us  in  what  the  sacred  offerings  consisted ;  Pausanias  says  (i.  31.  2) 
that  no  one  knew  what  they  were.  But  from  the  evidence  of  Callimachus, 
compared  with  that  of  Pliny  (.Va<.  Hist.  iv.  91)  and  Mela  (iii.  37),  it  appears 
that  they  were  believed  to  be  the  first-fruits  of  the  corn. 

(42)  H.  Stein  on  Herodotus,  iv.  33;  0.  Crusius  in  Roscher’s  Lexikon  der 
grieck.  and  rom.  Mythologie,  i.  coll.  2813,  2831 ;  Preller-Robert,  Griechische 
Mythologie,  i.  298  sq. ;  Wernicke  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  Real  Encyclofadie  der 
class.  Altertumswissenschaft,  ii.  coll.  1355,  1350,  1357,  1358,  1359,  1380,  1383, 
1393,  1402.  The  names  of  the  maidens  were  variously  given  as  Hyperoche  and 
Laodice  (Herodotus,  iv.  33),  or  Hekaerge  and  Opis  (Pausanias,  i.  43.  4,  v. 
7.  8;  Servius  on  Virgil,  Aen.  xi.  532),  or  Upis,  Loxo,  and  Hekaerge  (Callimachus, 
Hymn  to  Delos,  292).  Herodotus  further  mentions  (iv.  35)  another  pair  of 
Hyperborean  maidens,  Arge  and  Opis  by  name,  who  came  with  Apollo  and 
Artemis  to  Delos,  and  were  buried  behind  the  sanctuary  of  Artemis  in  the 
island.  They  are  clearly  the  equivalents  of  the  Hekaerge  and  Opis  or  Upis  of 
the  other  writers.  For  Hekaerge  as  an  epithet  of  Artemis  see  Servius,  loc.  cit., 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  Strom,  v.  8.  49,  p.  674,  ed.  Potter,  quoting  Apollodorus 
of  Corcyra  :  niXtrert  &  traiSes  tKiepyov  Ka\  tKaipyav.  For  Opis  or  Upis  as  a  name 
of  Artemis  see  Macrobius,  Saturn,  v.  22.  3-6;  Callimachus,  Hymn  to  Artemis, 
204;  Palaephatus,  De  incr'dib.  32. 

(43)  Pseudo-Plato,  Axiochus,  p.  371a ;  Servius  on  Virgil,  Aen.  xi.  532 ;  “  Alii 
jnitant  Opim  et  Hecaergon  nutritores  Apollinis  et  Dianae  fuisse;  hinc  itaque 
Opim  ipsam  Dianam  cognominatam,  quod  supra  dictum  est,  Apollinem  vero 
Hecaergon.” 

(44)  Herodotus,  iv.  34  sq.  According  to  Herodotus,  each  grave  contained  the 
dust  of  a  pair  of  Hyperborean  damsels.  See  above. 
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to  wave  with  the  golden  harvest,  and  whose  mortal  remains,  like 
the  miracle-working  bones  of  saints  in  the  Middle  Ages,  brought 
wealth  to  their  fortunate  possessors.  Ancient  piety  was  not 
shocked  by  the  sight  of  the  tomb  of  a  dead  god.  The  grave  of 
Apollo  himself  was  showm  at  his  other  great  sanctuary  of  Delphi,*^ 
and  this  perhaps  explains  its  disappearance  at  Delos.  The  priests 
of  the  rival  shrines  may  have  calculated  that  one  tomb  sufficed 
even  for  a  god,  and  that  two  might  prove  a  stumbling-block  to  any 
but  the  most  robust  faith.  Acting  on  this  prudent  conviction, 
they  may  have  adjusted  their  respective  claims  to  the  possession 
of  the  holy  sepulchre  by  leaving  Apollo  to  sleep  undisturbed  at 
Delphi,  while  his  grave  at  Delos  was  dexterously  converted  into 
the  tomb  of  a  blessed  virgin  by  the  easy  grammatical  change  of 
Hekaergos  into  Hekaerge. 

But  how',  it  may  be  asked,  does  all  this  apply  to  Hippo lytus? 
Why  attempt  to  fertilise  the  grave  of  a  bachelor  who  paid  all  his 
devotions  to  a  barren  virgin?  What  seed  could  take  root  and 
spring  up  in  so  stony  a  soil?  The  question  implies  the  popular 
modern  notion  of  Diana  or  Artemis  as  the  pattern  of  a  straight- 
laced  maiden  lady  with  a  taste  for  hunting.  No  notion  could  well 
be  further  from  the  truth.  To  the  ancients,  on  the  contrary,  she 
was  the  ideal  and  embodiment  of  the  wild  life  of  nature — the  life 
of  plants,  of  animals,  and  of  men — in  all  its  exuberant  fertility 
and  profusion.  As  a  recent  German  writer  has  admirably  put  it  : 
“  From  of  old  a  great  goddess  of  nature  was  everywhere  wor¬ 
shipped  in  Greece.  She  w’as  revered  on  the  mountain  heights  as 
in  the  swampy  lowlands,  in  the  rustling  woods  and  by  the  murmur¬ 
ing  spring.  To  the  Greek  her  hand  was  everywhere  apparent. 
He  saw  her  gracious  blessing  in  the  sprouting  meadowy  in  the 
ripening  corn,  in  the  healthful  vigour  of  all  living  things  on  earth, 
whether  the  wild  creatures  of  the  wood  and  the  fell,  or  the  cattle 
which  man  has  tamed  to  his  service,  or  man’s  own  offspring  from 
the  cradle  upward.  Her  destroying  anger  he  perceived  in  the 
blight  of  vegetation,  in  the  inroads  of  wild  beasts  on  his  fields  and 
orchards,  as  well  as  in  the  last  mysterious  end  of  life,  in  death. 
No  empty  personification,  like  the  earth  conceived  as  a  goddess, 
was  this  deity,  for  such  abstractions  are  foreign  to  every  primitive 
religion;  she  was  an  all-embracing  power  of  nature,  everywhere 
the  object  of  a  similar  faith,  how’ever  her  names  differed  with  the 
place  in  which  she  was  believed  to  abide,  with  the  emphasis  laid 
on  her  gloomy  or  kindly  aspect,  or  with  the  particular  side  of  her 
energy  which  was  specially  revered.  And  as  the  Greek  divided 
everything  in  animated  nature  into  male  and  female,  he  could 
not  imagine  this  female  power  of  nature  without  her  male  counter- 
(45)  Porphyry,  Vit.  Pythagorat,  16. 
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part.  Hence  in  a  number  of  her  older  worships  we  find  Artemis 
associated  with  a  nature-god  of  similar  character,  to  whom  tradi¬ 
tion  assigned  different  names  in  different  places.  In  Laconia,  for 
instance,  she  was  mated  with  the  old  Peloponnesian  god  Karneios, 
in  Arcadia  more  than  once  with  Poseidon,  elsewhere  with  Zeus, 
Apollo,  Dionysus,  and  so  on.”*®  The  truth  is,  that  the  word 
parthenos  applied  to  Artemis,  which  we  commonly  translate  vir¬ 
gin,  means  no  more  than  an  unmarried  woman  and  in  early 
days  the  two  things  were  by  no  means  the  same.  With  the 
growth  of  a  purer  morality  among  men  a  stricter  code  of  ethics  is 
imposed  by  them  upon  their  gods  ;  the  stories  of  the  cruelty,  deceit, 
and  lust  of  these  divine  beings  are  glossed  lightly  over  or  flatly 
rejected  as  blasphemies,  and  the  old  ruffians  are  set  to  guard  the 
laws  which  before  they  broke.  In  regard  to  Artemis,  even  the 
ambiguous  parthenos  seems  to  have  been  merely  a  popular  epithet, 
not  an  official  title.  As  Mr.  Farnell  has  well  pointed  out,  there 
was  no  public  worship  of  Artemis  the  chaste ;  so  far  as  her  sacred 
titles  bear  on  the  relation  of  the  sexes,  they  show  that,  on  the 
contrary,  she  was,  like  Diana  in  Italy,  specially  concerned  with 
the  loss  of  virginity  and  with  child-bearing,  and  that  she  not  only 
assisted  but  encouraged  women  to  be  fruitful  and  multiply ;  in¬ 
deed,  if  we  may  take  Euripides’s  word  for  it,  in  her  capacity  of 
midwife  she  would  not  even  speak  to  childless  women.  Further, 
it  is  highly  significant  that  while  her  titles  and  the  allusions  to  her 
functions  mark  her  out  clearly  as  the  patroness  of  child-birth,  we 
find  none  that  recognise  her  distinctly  as  a  deity  of  marriage.*® 


(46)  Wernicke,  in  Pauly-Wissowa’s  Rcal-Encydopadie  der  class.  Alttrtims- 
wissenscliaft,  ii.  col.  1339.  This  general  statement  the  writer  supports  with  a 
wealth  of  detailed  evidence,  to  which  I  can  only  refer  the  reader. 

(47)  This  appears  from  the  name  Partheniai  applied  at  Sparta  to  the  men  who 
were  born  of  the  parthenoi  (unmarried  women)  during  the  absence  of  the  married 
men  at  the  Messenian  war.  See  Ephorus,  cited  by  Strabo,  vi.  3.  5,  p.  279. 
Whether  this  explanation  was  historically  correct  or  not  (and  other  explanations 
of  it  were  given,  see  W.  L.  Newman  on  Aristotle,  Politics,  vii.  (v.),  7,  p.  1306 
b.  29),  it  proves  that  in  Greek  of  the  best  period  parthenos  did  not  connote 
chastity.  Compare  what  Herodotus  says  of  the  Thracians  (v.  6)  :  7a«  Si 
irapdfvovs  oil  <pu\d<rffov(ri,  iwtri  Toiari  aural  0ov\ovTai  avSpdai  fi'iayeaBci.  As  to  the 
worship  of  unmarried  goddesses  in  Western  Asia,  Prof.  W.  M.  Ramsay  observes ; 
“  It  is,  in  fact,  probable,  though  with  our  present  knowledge  not  susceptible  of 
proof,  that  the  term  Parthenos  in  connection  with  the  Anatolian  system  should 
be  rendered  simply  as  ‘  the  Unmarried,’  and  should  be  regarded  as  evidence  of 
the  religious  existence  of  the  pre-Greek  social  system.  The  Parthenos  goddess 
was  also  the  Mother;  and  however  much  the  Parthenoi  who  formed  part  of 
her  oihcial  retinue  may  have  been  modified  by  Greek  feeling,  it  is  probable  that 
originally  the  term  indicated  only  that  they  were  not  cut  off  by  marriage  from 
the  divine  life”  (Cities  and  Bishoprics  of  Phrygia,  i.  p.  96). 

(48)  L.  R.  Farnell,  The  Cults  of  the  Greek  tdates,  ii.  p.  444.  The  whole  of 
Mr.  Farnell’s  treatment  of  this  subject  is  excellent  (pp.  442-449).  He  suggests 
doubtfully  that  the  epithets  Peitho,  Hegemone,  and  Eukleia  may  possibly  refer 
to  marriage.  But  clearly  “  persuasion,”  “  leader,”  and  “  good  fame  ”  do  not  in 
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Nothing,  however,  sets  the  true  character  of  Artemis  as  a  goddess 
of  fecundity,  though  not  of  wedlock,  in  a  clearer  light  than  her 
constant  identification  with  the  unmarried,  but  not  chaste,  Asiatic 
goddesses  of  love  and  fertility,  who  were  worshipped  with  rites  of 
notorious  profligacy  at  their  popular  sanctuaries.^  At  Ephesus, 
the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  seats  of  her  worship,^  her  universal 
motherhood  was  set  forth  unmistakably  in  her  sacred  image. 
Copies  of  it  have  come  down  to  us  which  agree  in  their  main 
features,  though  they  differ  from  each  other  in  some  details.  They 
represent  the  goddess  with  a  multitude  of  protruding  breasts ;  the 
heads  of  animals  of  many  kinds,  both  wild  and  tame,  spring  from 
the  front  of  her  body  in  a  series  of  bands  that  extend  from  the 
breasts  to  the  feet ;  bees,  roses,  and  sometimes  butterflies,  decorate 
her  sides  from  the  hips  downward.  The  animals  that  thus  appear 
to  issue  from  her  person  vary  in  the  different  copies  of  the  statue ; 
they  include  lions,  bulls,  stags,  horses,  goats,  and  rams.  More¬ 
over,  lions  rest  on  her  upper  arms ;  in  at  least  one  copy,  serpents 
twine  round  her  lower  arms  ;  her  bosom  is  festooned  with  a  wreath 
of  blossoms,  and  she  wears  a  necklace  of  acorns.  In  one  of  the 
statues  the  breast  of  her  robe  is  decorated  with  two  winged  male 
figures,  who  hold  sheaves  in  both  hands. It  would  be  hard  to 

themselves  imply  any  allusion  to  wedlock.  The  passage  of  Euripides  referred 
in  the  text  is  Sujyplices,  958  sq.  :  ou5’  ''Aprtfits  \oxla  irpoatpOfy^atr’  tiv  tolj  arfKvovs. 

(49)  Thus  she  was  identified  with  Anaitis  (Plutarch,  Artaxerxes,  27;  Ditten- 
berger,  Sylloge  Inscr.  Graec.2  No.  775),  and  with  Nana  (Corpus  Inscriptionum 
Attirarum,  hi.  131),  or  Nanaea,  the  goddess  of  Elymais  (2  Maccabees,  i.  13  and 
15,  compared  with  Polybius,  xxxi.  11,  and  Josephus,  Antiquit.  Jud.  xii.  9). 
This  Nanaea  was  sometimes  identified  with  Aphrodite  instead  of  with  Artemis 
(Appian,  Syriace,  66).  She  seems  to  have  been  the  old  Babylonian  goddess 
Nana,  Nanai,  or  Nannaia,  who  was  identical  with  the  Ishtar  (Astarte)  of  Erech. 
See  H.  Zimmern,  in  Schrader’s  Die  Keilinschriften  und  das  Alte  Testament,^ 
p.  422;  R.  F.  Harper,  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  Literature  (New  York,  1901), 
pp.  116  sq.,  245;  Roscher’s  Lexikon  der  griech.  und  rbm  Mythologie,  hi.  col.  4 
sq.  s.v.  “  Nana.”  For  the  identification  of  Artemis  with  another  Semitic  mother- 
goddess,  see  W.  Robertson  Smith,  Kinship  and  Marriage  in  Early  Arabia'^ 
(London,  1903),  p.  298.  As  to  the  dissolute  worship  of  Anaitis,  see  Strabo, 
xi.  14.  16.  p.  532.  And  as  to  the  identification  of  Artemis  with  Asiatic 
goddesses  of  this  type  see  L.  R.  Farnell,  Cults  of  the  Greek  States,  h.  478  sqq. ; 
Wernicke,  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  Encycl.  d.  class.  Alter,  ii.  col.  1369  sqq. 

(50)  Pausanias,  iv.  31.  8;  Dittenberger,  Sylloge  Inscript.  Graerarum,^ 
No.  656. 

(51)  The  statues  on  which  this  description  is  based  are  in  the  Vatican,  the 
Lateran,  and  the  Palazzo  dei  Conservator!  on  the  Capitol  at  Rome.  The  first 
of  these  is  figured  and  described  in  Baumeister’s  Denkmdler,  i.  130  sq.,  and  the 
second  is  described  by  0.  Benndorf  and  R.  Schoene,  Die  antiken  Bildwerke  des 
Lateranischen  Museums,  p.  260  sq.  See  also  Roscher’s  Lexik.  d.  griech.  und 
rom.  Myth.  i.  588  sqq. ;  S.  Reinach,  Bepertoire  de  la  Statuaire  Grecque  et 
Homaine,  i.  pp.  298,  299,  300,  302,  ii.  p.  321  sq.  Both  the  Vatican  and  the 
Lateran  .statues  have  the  necklace  of  acorns,  and  the  Lateran  copy  (No.  768) 
has  in  addition  a  circlet  of  acorns  hanging  on  the  bosom.  The  acorns  probably 
refer  to  the  oak-tree  under  which  the  Amazons  were  said  to  have  set  up  the 
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devise  a  more  expressive  symbol  of  exuberant  fertility,  of  prolific 
maternity,  than  these  remarkable  images.  No  doubt  the  Ephe¬ 
sian  Artemis,  with  her  eunuch  priests  and  virgin  priestesses 
an  Oriental,  whose  worship  the  Greek  colonists  took  over  from  the 
aborigines.®^  But  that  they  should  have  adopted  it  and  identified 
the  goddess  with  their  own  Artemis  is  proof  enough  that  the 
Grecian  divinity,  like  her  Asiatic  sister,  was  at  bottom  a  personifi¬ 
cation  of  the  teeming  life  of  nature. 

To  return  now  to  Troezen ,  we  shall  probably  be  doing  no  injus¬ 
tice  either  to  Hippolytus  or  to  Artemis  if  we  suppose  that  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  them  was  once  of  a  tenderer  nature  than  appears  in 
classical  literature.  We  may  conjecture  that  if  he  spurned  the 
love  of  women,  it  was  because  he  enjoyed  the  love  of  a  goddess. 
On  the  principles  of  early  religion,  she  who  fertilises  nature  must 
herself  be  fertile ,  and  to  be  that  she  must  necessarily  have  a  male 
consort.  If  I  am  right,  Hippolytus  was  the  consort  of  Artemis  at 
Troezen,  and  the  shorn  tresses  offered  to  him  by  the  Troezenian 
youths  and  maidens  before  marriage  were  designed  to  strengthen 
his  union  with  the  goddess,  and  so  to  promote  the  fruitfulness  of 
the  earth,  of  cattle,  and  of  mankind.  It  is  some  confirmation  of 
this  view  that  within  the  precinct  of  Hippolytus  at  Troezen  there 
were  worshipped  two  female  powers,  named  Damia  and  Auxesia, 
whose  connection  with  the  fertility  of  the  ground  is  unquestion¬ 
able.  When  Epidaurus  suffered  from  a  dearth,  the  people,  in 
obedience  to  an  oracle ,  carved  images  of  Damia  and  Auxesia  out  of 
sacred  olive  wood,  and  no  sooner  had  they  done  so  and  set  them 
up  than  the  earth  bore  fruit  again.  Moreover,  at  Troezen  itself, 
and  apparently  within  the  precinct  of  Hippolytus,  a  curious  festi¬ 
val  of  stone-throwing  was  held  in  honour  of  these  maidens,  as  the 
Troezenians  called  them ;  and  it  is  easy  to  show  that  similar  cus¬ 
toms  have  been  practised  in  many  lands  for  the  express  purpose 
of  ensuring  good  crops. In  the  story  of  the  tragic  death  of  the 

image  of  the  goddess  at  Ephesus  (Callimachus,  Hymn  to  Artemix,  237  sqq.). 
The  statue  in  the  Palazzo  dei  Conservator!  (No.  47)  has  serpents  twined  round 
the  arms. 

(52)  Strabo,  xiv.  1.  23,  p.  641.  That  a  goddess  of  fertility  should  be  served 
by  such  ministers  may  strike  us  as  a  contradiction.  Yet  it  is  typical  of  the 
Oriental  worship  of  the  great  Mother  Goddess.  An  explanation  of  the  custom 
will  be  suggested  later  on.  Meantime  I  will  only  point  to  the  analogy  between 
the  practice  of  Ephesus  and  the  legend  of  Hippolytus. 

(53)  Pausanias,  vii.  2.  7  .<<7.;  Preller-Robert,  Griechische  Mythologie,  1.  329; 
L.  R.  Famell,  The  Citlfs  of  the  Greek  Staten,  ii.  480  sqq. 

(54)  Herodotus,  v.  82-87;  Pausanias,  ii.  30.  4,  ii.  32.  2;  Schol.  on  Aristides, 
vol.  iii.  p.  598  sq.,  ed.  Dindorf.  As  H.  Stein  (on  Herodotus,  v.  82)  rightly 
observes,  Damia  and  Auxesia  were  “  goddesses  of  tilth  and  of  the  fruitful  field, 
agrarian  deities  who  were  accordingly  compared  and  identified  with  Demeter  and 
Kora  [Proserpine],  but  who  were  in  truth  only  separate  personifications  of  the 
two  sides  of  Demeter’s  character.” 
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youthful  Hippolytus,  we  may  discern  an  analogy  with  similar  tales 
of  other  fair  but  mortal  youths  who  paid  with  their  lives  for  the 
brief  rapture  of  the  love  of  an  immortal  goddess.  The  tales  of 
these  hapless  lovers  were  probably  not  always  mere  myths,  and 
the  legends  which  traced  their  spilt  blood  in  the  purple  bloom  of 
the  violet,  the  scarlet  stain  of  the  anemone,  or  the  crimson  flush 
of  the  rose,  were  no  idle  poetic  emblems  of  youth  and  beauty 
fleeting  as  the  summer  flowers.  Such  fables  contain  a  deeper 
philosophy  of  the  relation  of  the  life  of  man  to  the  life  of  nature. 

J.  G.  Frazer. 
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WHY  JAPAN  WILL  WIN. 


Why  and  how  Japan  is  succeeding  in  the  war  with  Russia  has 
quite  taken  the  place  of  all  other  Far  Eastern  questions  in  the 
public  mind.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  war  the  situation  was 
very  different  :  then  there  were  only  a  few  who  admitted  even  to 
themselves  that  Japan  could  make  any,  much  less  a  good,  showing 
against  her  gigantic  adversary.  After  the  naval  successes,  it  was 
admitted  that  at  sea  Japan  could  more  than  hold  her  own ;  but 
the  unknown  possibilities  of  the  military  forces  on  land  were 
regarded  with  doubt.  The  land  campaign  has,  however,  been 
conclusive  enough  to  convince  even  the  most  obdurate  adherents 
of  Russia  that  for  Russia  the  struggle  is  hopeless,  and  that  all 
that  remains  is  an  honourable  withdrawal  by  the  Tsar  and  his 
Government  of  their  former  demands.  There  still  are  to  be  found 
a  few  who,  pointing  to  the  great  resources — largely  undeveloped 
— and  the  vast  population — almost  wholly  uneducated — of  Russia 
in  Europe  and  in  Asia,  declare  that  nothing  can  ultimately  avail 
against  such  power.  But  with  this  minority  it  is  not  necessary 
to  deal.  The  future  must  demonstrate  even  to  them  that  the 
enormously  powerful  and  aggressive  Russia,  fit  bugbear  for  any 
nation,  must  be  stripped  of  her  military  panopoly  and  given  over 
to  the  education  of  her  peoples  to  learn  wherein  lies  a  nation’s 
real  force.  If  they  be  true  friends  of  Russia,  if  they  feel  with 
the  Russian  people,  they  will  rejoice  that  there  is  some  hope  of 
the  Russian  nation  fulfilling  its  destiny  in  its  true  way,  unham¬ 
pered  by  the  fetters  imposed  upon  it  by  a  venial  bureau¬ 
cracy  and  an  intolerant  Church.  That  Russia  has  a  great 
future  in  store  for  her  no  one  can  deny,  and  only 
by  her  own  action  is  the  day  postponed  when  she  shall 
take  the  first  step  along  that  path  of  education  which  alone 
can  lead  her  to  ultimate  greatness.  Without  education  Russia 
can  but  be  an  inverted  pyramid,  without  stability,  without  any 
promise  of  solidarity.  When  the  head  of  the  Russian  nation,  be 
he  autocratic  Tsar  or  constitutional  monarch,  can  look  over  his 
land  and  see  on  every  side  the  children  of  the  country  going  as 
freely  to  school  as  do  those  of  the  United  States  or  Japan,  then 
may  he  take  heart  and  know  that  Russia  can  for  the  first  time 
rightfully  take  her  place  among  the  foremost  nations  of  the  world. 
And  so  it  is  that,  after  less  than  nine  months  of  war,  the  question 
of  the  day  has  become,  not  “Will  Japan  win?”  but  “  How  and 
why?”  If  it  be  permitted  to  speak  paradoxically,  the  answer 
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is  simply  that  Japan  w’ill  win  because  she  has  already  achieved 
victory  !  This  seemingly  bold  statement  becomes  more  capable 
of  comprehension  when  we  remember  what  are  the  reasons  and 
objects  of  the  war.  It  is  useless  to  hold  any  idea  that  Japan 
seeks  to  annihilate  her  enemy,  or  to  crush  Eussia  at  home;  to 
occupy  Moscow  or  even  Irkutsk.  There  has  never  been  any 
ground  for  such  supposition,  and  yet  in  this  case  alone  would 
Eussia’s  greatest  acquisite,  territorial  vastness,  be  of  value  to 
her.  There  is  ground  for  the  belief  that  an  invasion  of  Eussia 
by  any  Power  w^ould  be,  must  be,  doomed  to  failure,  except  under 
the  most  exceptional  conditions.  An  insane  Government  or  a 
nation  led  by  madmen  might  attempt  or  dream  of  such  a  war,  but 
Japan  is  not  governed  by  madmen.  Far  from  it !  There  has  never 
been  the  slightest  uncertainty  in  the  minds  of  the  J apanese  states¬ 
men  and  people  as  to  what  the  war  was  about,  and  what  results 
had  to  be  attained  thereby.  Eussian  generals  may  have  talked 
glibly  about  signing  treaties  of  peace  in  Tokio,  but  there  is  no 
instance  recorded  of  a  Japanese  vaunt  of  negotiations  in  the  Eus¬ 
sian  capital.  Japan  went  to  war  with  Eussia  for  certain  definite 
reasons,  and  the  accomplishing  of  these  she  considers  should  be 
taken  to  constitute  success.  Japan  stands  in  this  war  as  the 
advocate  of  the  high  principles  of  justice,  freedom,  and  Christian 
civilisation.  She  stands  for  education  against  ignorance,  for  free¬ 
dom  of  religion  against  religious  intolerance.  Truly  she  is  fight¬ 
ing  the  battle  of  all  that  is  highest  in  our  Western  civilisation, 
even  against  our  wishes  it  w’ould  seem,  so  difficult  do  the  Western 
nations  find  it  to  keep  up  to  those  principles,  w'hich  they  profess 
their  missionaries  teach,  and  leave  to  an  Asiatic  country  to 
defend.  It  was  of  vital  interest  for  Japan  to  secure  Korea 
from  the  Eussian  domination  which  was  threatening  it,  and  also 
to  take  such  steps  in  Manchuria  and  in  Korea  as  should  prevent 
Eussia  from  being  able  to  menace  Japan  permanently.  Secondly, 
there  was  the  question  of  influence  over  China,  which  depended 
on  the  comparative  prestige  of  the  tw'o  nations,  the  possession  of 
Manchuria  largely  deciding  this.  Eussia  had  taken  Manchuria, 
temporarily  or  permanently,  from  China.  If  Japan  could  give 
back  to  China  the  ancient  tombs  of  the  Manchu  dynasty  and  at 
least  part  of  Manchuria,  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  which 
nation  would  have  the  dominating  influence  in  China.  This  is 
clearly  shown  by  a  letter  of  Li-Hung-Chang  published  in  the 
Times.  Li-Hung-Chang  was  as  thoroughly  Eussian  a  Chinaman 
as  any  member  of  that  nation  can  ever  become  foreign,  and  yet 
the  following  quotation  shows  that  he  regarded  the  matter  with 
an  undecided  mind.  “  Wait  until  you  can  be  sure,  and  then  back 
the  winner,”  was  his  sage  advice. 
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“In  the  event  of  war,”  he  wrote,  “should  things  take  an  unfavourable 
turn  for  the  Japanese,  it  will  be  our  business  to  join  the  Russians  and 
help  them  to  crush  the  Japanese,  thus  establishing  a  claim  upon  the 
gratitude  of  Russia,  who,  retaining  Korea  for  herself,  will  give  back 
Manchuria  to  China.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Russians  are  unable  to 
withstand  the  Japanese,  we  can  join  with  the  latter  and  help  them  to 
drive  the  Russians  out  of  Manchuria.  Thus  we  shall  get  back  Manchuria 
without  running  any  grave  risks,  whilst  in  present  circumstances  it  might 
be  difl&cult  for  us  to  recover  possession  of  it.” 

The  Chinese  people  as  a  whole,  it  is  worth  observing,  agree  with 
Li-Hung-Chang. 

It  is  not  difficult,  when  once  it  is  understood  what  the  war  was 
and  is  about,  and  what  results  were  expected  by  the  Japanese,  to 
see  that  Japan  has  already  practically  obtained  all  that  she  is  fight- 
ing  for.  Korea  is  under  her  protection  ;  Manchuria  proper  has 
been  cleared  of  Eussians  to  Mukden  ;  battle  after  battle  has  demon¬ 
strated  to  the  Chinese  the  superiority  of  Japan,  and  at  the  present 
moment  the  immediate  peril  to  Ja})an  of  Russia  as  an  armed 
neighbour  has  been  rendered  very  slight.  And,  strive  how  she 
will,  it  is  very  difficult  to  imagine  that  Russia  can  undo  any  of 
these  things.  In  the  held  nothing  more  can  be  done  by  Russia 
except  under  very  different  conditions.  Oyama  and  Kuropatkin 
south  of  Mukden  have  settled  finally  the  question  of  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  Russian  advance  south.  Such  an  advance  would  only 
have  a  chance  of  success  were  Kuropatkin  able  to  dispose  of  such  an 
overwhelming  preponderance  of  numbers  as  is  quite  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  for  Russia  to  send  and  to  maintain  in  Manchuria.  The  effect 
upon  the  Chinese  of  the  Japanese  successes  may  be  judged  by 
the  nonchalant  way  in  which  the  Chinese  Government  dealt  with 
M.  Lessar’s  protest  against  the  seizure  of  the  Russian  destroyer 
at  Chifu.  Especially  efficacious  has  been  the  slow  but  sure  reduc¬ 
tion  of  Port  Arthur,  because  here  a  question  of  principle  is  in¬ 
volved.  The  Peking  correspondent  of  the  Times  also  bears  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  commercial  part  of  Japan’s  victory  : — 

The  Japanese  have  certainly  obtained  a  position  in  the  empire  superior 
to  that  secured  by  any  other  nation.  Japanese  agents  are  active  in  all 
the  provinces,  and  Japanese  travellers  are  to  be  met  with  even  in  such 
remote  provinces  as  Yunnan  and  Sze-chuan,  and  right  away  in  Kashgaria. 
Chinese  are  also  proceeding  in  large  numbers  to  Japan,  and  nearly  every 
week  we  hear  of  the  departure  of  fresh  batches  of  students,  many  of  them 
of  a  superior  class,  well  born  and  well  connected.  There  is  also  a  con¬ 
tinuous  immigration  of  Japanese  into  China.  The  Chinese  at  present  are 
more  closely  in  contact  with  the  Japanese  than  with  any  other  foreigners. 

Ab  far  as  the  military  part  of  the  war  is  concerned,  Japan  can 
more  than  hold  her  own  with  Russia.  There  may  be  talk  of 
second  and  third  Russian  armies,  but  Japan  can  raise  man  for 
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man  with  her  adversary,  and  can  place  the  men  in  the  field  in  a 
fourth  of  the  time.  She  need  thus  never  despatch  her  extra 
troops  until  the  Russians  have  been  some  time  on  their  way^ — a 
considerable  saving.  Above  all,  she  can  feed  all  her  troops,  even 
should  she  place  a  million  men  in  the  field.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
Russia  can  feed  and  maintain  500,000  men. 

Dissension  in  high  quarters  has  had  much  to  do  with  the 
absolute  failure  of  the  Russian  strategy.  Mr.  Millard,  an  Ameri¬ 
can  correspondent  who  has  been  with  the  Russian  Manchurian 
army  since  the  war  began,  wrote  in  July  : — 

The  Russian  Commander-in-Chief  has  had  more  handicaps  than  numerical 
weakness,  a  strategically  difficult  position,  and  a  lack  of  support  in 
certain  high  quarters.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  of  late  his  temper 
has  become  so  irritable  that  even  his  chief  lieutenants  hesitate  to  approach 
him.  As  for  General  Kuropatkiu’s  relations  with  the  Viceroy,  they  are 
no  longer  even  outwardly  amiable.  All  pretence  has  been  thrown  aside, 
and  the  whole  army  knows  that  the  Commanding  General  and  the  Viceroy 
hold  no  communication  with  each  other  beyond  what  is  absolutely 
necessary.  As  %vill  readily  be  understood,  this  knowledge  does  not  tend 
to  increase  the  general  moral. 

Writing  upon  the  Russian  chances  of  success,  Mr.  Millard  said  :  — 

The  beginning  of  the  rainy  season  finds  the  Russian  army  still  at  a 
decided  disadvantage,  and  with  no  very  promising  prospect,  that  I  can 
see,  of  any  material  improvement  by  the  time  operations  are  resumed. 
There  seems  little  probability  that  General  Kuropatkin  will  be  able  to 
obtain  a  numerical  superiority  over  his  opponents  for  many  months  to 
come,  if  ever.  And  until  he  does  gain  such  superiority  he  will  have  to 
remain  on  the  defensive,  in  a  situation  more  or  less  difficult  from  a  military 
standpoint.  .  .  . 

It  is  entirely  too  soon  to  predict  the  outcome  of  this  war,  but  the  man 
who  can  feel  optimistic  over  the  prospects  for  the  success  of  the  Russian 
army  in  Manchuria  must  give  greater  credit  to  favourable  staff  reports 
than  I,  after  some  months  on  the  scene,  am  able  to  do. 

The  value  of  this  evidence  from  within  the  Russian  army,  by  a 
man  who  is  in  sympathy  with  the  Russian  Commander-in-Chief, 
and  who  had  seen  three  months  of  the  war  when  he  wrote,  is 
great.  If  necessary,  there  is  also  much  evidence  from  other 
sources  to  demonstrate  the  impossibility  of  the  Russian  soldiers 
succeeding  in  the  future  where  they  have  failed  in  the  past.  The 
letters  of  the  late  General  Count  Keller  contain  much  information 
concerning  the  conduct  of  the  troops  and  the  organisation  of  the 
army.  He  wrote  that  whole  regiments  were  without  uniforms  or 
proper  clothes,  others  had  no  boots,  the  deficiency  of  the 
sanitary  arrangements  was  appalling,  and  confusion  was  general. 
Another  officer’s  letters  from  the  front  contained  the  following 
pregnant  passage 
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Given  equal  numbers  on  either  side,  there  is  on  our  part — on  the  staff, 
at  any  rate — no  hope  of  absolute  and  indisputable  victory  after  the  refusal 
of  the  Twenty-second  Regiment  to  attack  at  Tuirencheng,  and  after  the 
terrible  havoc  wrought  by  the  Japanese  artillery  at  Wafangkau. 

Evidence  mig[ht  be  piled  upon  evidence.  As  far  as  stores  are 
concerned,  what  can  be  hoped  from  a  country  wherein  there  is 
always  doubt  felt  as  to  whether  a  letter  posted  will  reach  its 
destination  or  not?  How  much  more  uncertain  must  be  the  car¬ 
riage  of  all  kinds  of  stores  over  thousands  of  miles  !  Even  the 
Red  Cross  supplies  paid  for  by  the  Imperial  family  are  reported 
to  have  been  tampered  with.  This  uncertainty  of  integrity  in 
the  supply  of  munitions  is  in  itself  a  serious  handicap  to  the 
Russian  armies.  Corruption  amongst  contractors  in  Russia  seems 
to  be  almost  as  rife  as  it  was  in  China  before  the  war  of  1894. 
It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  remarkable  refutation  of  the  current 
stories  of  Japanese  lack  of  commercial  morality  that  there  has  not 
been  from  first  to  last  even  the  breath  of  a  suspicion  of  dishonest 
dealing  amongst  the  Government  contractors.  This  crowning 
proof  should  demolish  for  good  and  all  what  has  at  best  been  only 
an  accusation  based  on  past  conditions.  As  to  the  organisation  and 
conduct  of  the  Japanese  troops,  there  is  a  universal  chorus  of 
praise.  Everything  is  of  the  best,  and  best  of  all  is  the  human 
unit.  There  has  been  in  the  past  carping  criticism,  largely  due 
to  the  despatches  of  unhappy  war  correspondents,  of  the  general¬ 
ship  ;  but  the  last  battles  have  effectually  removed  this 
unjust  reproach.  To  those  who  cried  out  against  the  apparent 
slowness  of  the  Japanese  movements,  the  success  of  the  armies 
under  Marquis  Oyama  is  sufficient  answer.  Beyond  the  necessary 
precaution  which  is  the  foundation  of  sure  success,  the  totally 
different  topographical  conditions  render  it  quite  impossible  to 
judge  this  war  by  the  standard  of  others.  In  Manchuria  there  are 
no  roads,  there  are  literally  thousands  of  watercourses  to  be 
crossed,  the  rain  transforms  the  plains  into  seas  of  mud,  and  the 
hills  are  so  arduous  that  the  Russian  artillery  found  it  impossible 
during  times  of  peace,  when  brigand-hunting  formed  the  sole 
diversion,  to  avoid  working  their  horses  to  death  in  a  two-days’ 
march. 

Although  Japan  has  practically  won  all  that  she  is  fighting  for, 
there  is  no  guarantee  that  the  war  will  cease  in  the  immediate 
future.  No  nation  humbled  in  its  military  pride  likes  to  make 
peace  ;  and  so  there  is  every  possibility  that  Russia  will  continue  to 
make  war  although  she  has  no  chance  of  success.  That  the 
Japanese  regard  a  long  ■war  as  at  least  probable  may  be  gathered 
both  from  their  preparations  and  from  the  message  of  the  J apanese 
Emperor  to  his  people,  which  runs  : — 
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Since  the  commencement  of  hostilities  our  army  and  navy  have  dis¬ 
played  conspicuous  loyalty  and  bravery,  and  with  the  officials  and  people, 
with  united  minds,  complying  with  our  instructions,  we  have  hitherto 
steadily  advanced  by  progressive  steps. 

Nevertheless,  our  prospects  of  final  success  are  still  distant.  I,  earnestly 
hope  that  the  sincerity  of  the  national  spirit  will  enable  us  to  realise  our 
final  object. 

This  message  is  a  distinct  contrast  to  the  bombastic  proclamation 
with  which  the  Russian  Government  burdened  Kuropatkin  on  the 
eve  of  his  attempt  to  retake  Liao-yang.  Granted  that  the  war 
will  drag  on  its  course  through  weary  months,  until  Russia  finally 
comes  to  see  the  uselessness  of  it  all,  it  then  becomes  of  interest 
to  examine  how  the  two  nations  are  fitted  financially,  nationally, 
and  economically  for  this  test. 

First  and  foremost,  the  Japanese  have  the  enormous  advantage 
arising  from  the  fact  that  the  whole  of  the  nation  is  unanimous 
upon  this  question  of  the  war,  and  full  of  determination  to  carry 
it  to  a  successful  termination.  On  the  other  side,  even  amongst 
the  people  of  Russian  blood,  there  are  many  who  would  rejoice 
were  the  war  to  terminate,  even  without  any  Russian  victory. 
Then  the  conquered  races  situated  within  the  Empire,  the  Poles, 
the  Finns,  the  Georgians,  the  Armenians,  all  these  look  upon 
Russia’s  defeat  as  the  forerunner  of  better  things  for  them.  Hopes 
of  freedom  are  aroused,  and  these  subject  races  cannot  be  num- 
ben'd  amongst  the  resources  of  Russia.  Those  resources  of  Russia  ! 
—how  much  is  spoken  of  them,  and  how  little  is  seen  !  They 
remind  us  of  the  Humbert  millions  in  the  famous  safe.  The  fable 
of  the  mountain  in  labour  producing  a  mouse  has  its  counterpart 
in  Russia  striving  with  this  war.  And  the  unfortunate  Russian 
mouse  has  to  run  several  thousands  of  miles  before  it  can  get  to 
work.  A  divided  people  against  a  people  unanimous  means 
everything  in  favour  of  the  latter,  and  in  this  respect  Japan  holds 
an  advantage  which  is  hard  to  over-estimate. 

Then,  again,  the  relative  cost  of  the  war  must  not  be  forgotten. 
Russia’s  bill  is  three  times  as  great  as  that  of  Japan,  and  she  has 
not  even  the  satisfaction  of  being  sure  that  much  of  the  money 
spent  does  not  go  into  the  hands  of  fraudulent  contractors  or 
officials.  This  freedom  from  corruption  is  another  strong  point 
in  favour  of  Japan.  A  w'ell-known  authority  upon  Russia  wrote 
recently  : 

The  war  is  a  terrible  drain  on  the  financial  resources  of  the  Empire. 
The  savings  of  a  number  of  years  are  being  lavis'ued  in  the  span  of  a  few 
months,  after  the  lapse  of  which  a  cheque  has  to  be  drawn  upon  future 
economy.  It  is  roughly  calculated  that  during  the  first  five  months  the 
needs  of  the  campaign  have  swallowed  up  $431, 014, (..08.  In  order  to 
realise  wliat  that  sum  means,  one  would  do  well  to  remember  that  it  is 
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nearly  equal  to  all  the  receipts  taken  by  the  State  from  direct  and  indirect 
taxation.  It  is  obvious,  then,  that  one  year  of  war  must  entail  the 
expenditure  of  a  sum  equal  to  at  least  twice  the  revenue  obtained  by  the 
Treasury  from  all  sources  of  taxation.  But  as  the  current  expenses  of 
the  administration  continue  and  have  also  to  be  met,  it  follows  that 
during  one  year  of  war  the  Government  must  spend  three  time.s  more 
than  it  receives  from  the  population  during  that  time. 

Baron  Kaneko,  dealing  with  the  same  subject  as  affecting  Japan, 
writes  : — 

As  the  fixed  monthly  revenue  of  the  Japanese  Government  ranges  all 
the  way  from  £1,900,000  to  £6,400,000,  and  as  our  war  expenditure  for 
this  present  fiscal  year  does  not  exceed  £3,190,000  monthly,  it  is  obvious 
that  Japan  can  easily  support  the  financial  burden  of  the  war,  and  will  he 
able,  from  its  financial  resources,  to  tide  the  country  over  any  difficulty 
in  the  near  future. 

The  Russian  Government,  again,  is  loaded  with  foreign  debts, 
no  less  than  £36,000,000  being  borrowed  in  the  three  years  1900 
1903  alone.  The  total  sum  of  money  borrowed  by  Russia  from 
P’ ranee  even  is  enough  to  make  the  thrifty  P’rench  investor 
shudder  and  pray  that  Russia  may  never  be  forced  to  repudiate 
her  debts.  In  Japan  the  case  is  very  different.  A  Japanese 
writer  states  that  : — 

From  the  year  1870,  the  date  of  our  first  national  loan,  to  the  date  of 
the  loan  of  £30,000,000  for  the  war  expenditure,  issued  the  present  year, 
the  gross  total  of  our  loans  has  aggregated  the  sum  of  £86,500,000  out¬ 
standing  in  foreign  and  home  markets,  a  sum  which  in  amount  is  about 
three  times  the  national  revenue  of  Japan. 

Now,  what  of  other  countries?  France,  for  example,  has  a  national 
loan  more  than  eight  times  the  annual  revenue  of  that  country ;  Italy 
has  a  national  loan  equivalent  to  seven  years  of  its  revenue;  in  the  case 
of  England,  the  national  loan  represents  about  five  years  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  income;  with  the  United  States,  nearly  four  times  the  total  revenue 
equals  the  amount  of  the  national  loan. 

Japan’s  entire  national  debts  are  but  three  times  the  national 
income,  and  only  amount  to  some  thirty-five  shillings  per  capita. 
The  Russian  authority  quoted  above  deals  also  with  other  sides 
of  the  question  of  the  war.  He  says  : — 

In  Russia  proper,  the  symptoms  of  the  crisis  are  many  and  alarming. 
Even  in  the  two  capitals,  St.  I’etersburg  and  Moscow,  scarcity  of  money, 
stagnation  of  trade,  bankruptcy,  and  a  large  increase  of  the  contingent 
of  able-bodied  paupers,  beggars,  and  thieves  mark  some  of  the  most 
obvious  consequences  of  the  war,  and  as  yet,  unhappily,  the  high-water 
mark  of  destitution  has  not  by  any  means  been  reached.  .  .  .  When 
a  campaign  directly  cripples  industrial  and  commercial  enterpri.se,  the 
effects  are  much  worse  than  those  which  the  war  itself  brings  in  tho  form 
of  unproductive  outlay. 
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It  must  also  be  remembered  that  Russian  industry  and  com¬ 
merce  are  very  largely  built  up  on  credit,  so  that  a  war,  which 
above  all  other  things  disturbs  credit,  is  bound  to  have  a  discon¬ 
certing  effect  on  all  branches  of  business.  That  the  war  has  really 
only  hastened  on  economic  troubles  in  Russia  which  promised  to 
cripple  her  most  effectually,  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  ; 

But  the  greatest  danger  to  Russian  finances  lies  not  so  much  in  any  of 
the  transitory  difficulties  which  the  campaign  against  Japan  has  created 
as  in  the  chronic  poverty  of  the  Russian  people,  who  can  no  longer  bc'ar 
the  burden  of  taxation.  Forty  years  ago,  when  serfdom  prevailed,  the 
life  of  the  average  peasant  was  relatively  tolerable.  He  dwelt  in  airy 
rooms  adequately  furnished,  and  owned  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  poultry. 
Wood  for  fuel  could  be  had  in  abundance,  and  he  possessed  the  needful 
materials  to  make  his  own  clothing,  boots,  and  bed-coverings.  To-day, 
he  lives  in  the  smoky  room  of  a  squalid  hut,  which  he  shares  with  any 
four-footed  animals  he  may  possess,  and  for  all  the  expenses  of  bringing 
up  his  family,  tilling  his  land,  repairing  his  dwelling,  and  paying  rates 
and  taxes  he  disposes  at  most  of  sixpence  a  day.  On  food  for  himself 
and  his  wife  and  children  he  can  generally,  but  not  always,  spend  three- 
halfpence  a  day.  The  difficulty  not  of  increasing  the  taxes  of  such  a 
man,  but  of  maintaining  them  much  longer  at  their  present  level,  is  too 
manifest  to  need  pointing  out.  It  is  in  this  chronic  impoverishment  of 
the  bulk  of  the  people,  therefore,  and  not  in  the  acute  crisis  brought  on 
by  the  war,  that  those  who  know  Russia  best  discern  the  source  of  the 
coming  troubles,  economic  and  other,  which  they  foresee  but  cannot  prevent. 

Thus  the  Russian  Government  has  to  face  the  problem  of  how 
to  promote  solidarity,  to  increase  taxation,  and  to  spend  more 
money  than  can  be  received,  without  breaking  down  under  the 
strain.  The  very  economies  effected  in  the  Russian  Budget  bring 
disaster,  since  they  have  had  as  a  result  the  throwing  out  of  work 
in  many  districts  of  thousands  of  men.  The  most  vital  point  in 
the  whole  Russian  economic  situation  to-day  is  that,  even  were 
the  peasants  anxious  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  war,  it  is  impossible 
for  them  to  pay  more  taxes.  That  this  is  no  idle  statement  may 
be  judged  from  the  fact  that  in  one  of  the  prosperous  districts  of 
Russia  the  District  Council  reported,  after  investigation,  that 
“  The  economic  state  of  the  peasantry  is  so  straitened  that  further 
taxation  is  impossible  without  facing  the  risk  of  utterly  ruining 
agriculture.” 

In  this  same  district  it  was  found  that  the  peasant  families  were 
often  paying  as  much  as  34  per  cent,  of  their  incomes  in  taxes. 
15  per  cent,  of  which  was  in  indirect  taxation. 

Already  there  are  rumours  that  it  may  be  necessary  for  the 
Russian  Government  to  draw  upon  the  wealth  of  the  Orthodox 
Church.  This  may  well  be  a  mere  idle  tale,  but  should  it  prove 
to  have  any  foundation,  no  greater  confession  of  weakness  could 
be  made.  It  is  far  more  probable  that  foreign  loans  will  be 
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resorted  to  before  the  revenues  of  the  Church  ;  but  foreign  loans 
mean  adding  to  the  yearly  expenditure,  already  unbearably 
heavy. 

In  Japan,  on  the  other  hand,  the  people  are  comparatively 
lightly  taxed,  the  loans  are  low,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  to  be 
foreseen  in  the  way  of  increasing  taxes  and  raising  further  loans. 
The  most  recent  estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  the  war  was 
made  by  Count  Okuma,  the  veteran  leader  of  the  Progressives. 
Although  it  is  not  possible  to  regard  his  figures  as  absolutely  accu¬ 
rate,  the  Japanese  people  rejoice  at  this  evidence  of  optimism  from 
one  whose  position  has  too  often  induced  pessimism.  Count 
Okuma  said  : — 

If  the  war  lasts  two  years  more  the  total  cost  to  Japan  will  probably 
be  from  1,200  to  1,300  million  yen  (£120,000,000  to  £130,000,000).  There¬ 
fore,  together  with  the  present  debt  and  the  cost  of  post  bellum  under¬ 
takings,  the  country’s  liabilities  would  aggregate  2,000  million  yen 
(£200,000,000),  which  would  nevertheless  amount  to  only  40  yen  (£4)  a 
head  of  the  population,  whereas  the  Russian  war  outlays  would 
approximate  to  4,000  to  5,000  millions  (£400,000,000  to  £500,000,000). 

As  a  means  of  gauging  the  amount  of  indebtedness  which  such  a 
cost  would  mean,  it  may  be  remarked  that  in  one  of  the  Austra¬ 
lian  States  a  measure  was  regarded  as  a  decided  step  towards 
retrenchment  which  proposed  to  limit  the  borrowing  to  a  sum 
w'hich  represented  20s.  per  head  per  annum  !  And  with  regard 
to  the  actual  expense  of  the  war,  not  the  relative  cost,  a  very 
significant  point  was  brought  out  in  a  letter  to  the  Globe  by  an 
old  resident  in  Japan.  He  wrote  : — 

It  does  not  by  any  means  follow  that  this  enormous  sum  of  money  will 
be  lost  to  Japan.  This  is  the  amount  that  the  Japanese  Government 
expect  to  spend,  but  the  bulk  of  it  will  remain  in  the  country.  Japan 
manufactures  all  her  field  guns  and  their  equipments,  riiles  and  small 
arms,  accoutrements,  saddles,  boots,  clothing,  blankets,  ifee.  .VI! 
ammunition  is  made  at  homo,  and  many  of  the  ingredients  are  found  in 
the  country,  such  as  camphor,  sulphur,  &c.  All  her  field  telegraph  is 
supplied  at  home;  copper  she  has  in  abundance.  Nearly  all  the  food 
required  for  the  army  is  grown  in  the  country,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  tinned  meats,  but  the  Japanese  soldier  prefers  fish,  and  there  are 
large  salmon  canneries  in  the  Hokkaido.  Of  ponies  and  horses,  up  to  the 
time  1  left,  the  supply  was  by  no  means  exhausted.  Japan  has  plenty  of 
transports,  drawn  from  her  own  mercantile  marine;  and  for  these  she 
has  an  abundance  of  steam  coal.  For  her  warships,  however,  she  prefers 
Cardiff  coal,  as  it  gives  better  results.  She  has  her  own  docks  and 
repairing  and  building  yards,  and  with  all  the  skilled  labour  required  it 
is  not  necessary  to  import  highly-paid  foreign  workmen.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  she  is  busily  engaged  in  building  cruisers  and  destroyers. 

From  all  this  it  can  be  plainly  seen  that  Japan  is  practically  self- 
sufficient,  she  having  only  to  import  such  raw  materials  as  steel,  iron. 
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lead,  wool,  Ac.  'I'herefore  the  only  money  lost  to  the  countiy  will  be  the 
cost  of  native  coolie  labour  at  the  seat  of  war,  and  for  railway  work  in 
Manchuria  and  other  incidentals. 

A  striking  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  has  been  afforded  by  the  fact 
that  during  the  months  of  the  war  itself  the  deposits  in  the 
Japanese  Post  Office  savings  banks  have  largely  increased.  Thus 
the  great  expenditures  are  causing  much  more  money  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  throughout  the  country.  It  is  estimated  that  over  70  per 
cent,  of  the  expenditure  is  spent  in  Japan. 

Baron  Kaneko  thus  sums  up  the  economic  and  financial  condi¬ 
tions  of  Japan  : — 

In  .1  comparatively  brief  space  of  time  there  has  been  an  enormous 
increase  in  our  industrial  and  commercial  prosperity ;  the  national 
revenues  have  advanced  in  amount  literally  by  leaps  and  bounds;  our 
financial  condition  and  prospects,  even  though  we  are  carrying  on  a 
costly  war,  were  never  so  good  as  at  present ;  and  firmly  guiding  her  ship 
of  state  through  the  problems  of  the  moment,  Japan  has  every  reason  to 
anticipate  a  smooth  and  prosperous  voyage  for  the  future  of  her  national 
life.  Already  the  faith  of  the  Japanese  people  in  that  future  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  when  the  Government  plannt'd  to  issue  exchequer  bonds 
to  the  amount  of  £10,000,000  they  responded  with  the  offer  of  four  or 
five  times  that  amount,  and  in  place  of  the  minimum  rate  of  application, 
fixed  by  the  Government  at  95  yen,  showed  their  willingness  to  contribute 
a  much  larger  sum.  This  of  itself  shows  how  patriotic  the  Japane.se 
really  are,  but  it  also  indicates  something  more,  for  as  patriotic  feeling 
cannot  be  manifested  in  such  a  matter  unless  there  is  enough  money 
forthcoming,  the  taking  up  of  bonds  on  such  liberal  terms  reveals  the 
existence  of  a  people  on  whose  thrift  -a  priceless  national  possession — the 
Government  of  Japan  can  always  depend.  ...  In  all  this  patriotism 
there  is  an  element  of  voluntary  retrenchment,  not  to  say  self-sacrifice. 
Not  only  have  our  people  felt  encouragtHl  to  engage  more  extensively  in 
industrial  enterprises — they  have  freely  given  up  what  is  known  as 
“luxurious  expenditure,”  and  have  resorted  to  not  a  few  of  the  practical 
economies  of  life  as  a  means  of  enabling  them  to  contribute  all  the  more 
to  the  expenses  of  the  war.  It  is  therefore  in  the  self-confidence  born 
of  economic  strength  that  the  Japanese  people  have  encouragt'd  their 
Government  to  prosecute  this  war  to  its  conclusion  utterly  regardless  of 
financial  considerations  and  of  what  the  operations  may  cost.  They  have 
determined,  should  it  become  necessary,  to  spend  the  whole  of  the  national 
wealth  in  realising  the  objects  for  which  hostilities  were  begun.  They  have 
self-reliance  enough  to  feel  that,  should  the  war  be  prolonged  for  three,  or 
even  five,  years  more,  Japan  will  be  strong  enough  to  respond  to  its  most 
exacting  demands  upon  her  economic  and  financial  resources. 

Both  nations  may  be  determined  to  fight  to  the  last  man,  and  to 
spend  their  last  penny  in  carrying  on  the  war;  but  the  Japanese 
last  penny  is  much  less  imminent  than  the  Russian  one,  and  it  is 
probable  that  neither  nation  will  reach  anything  like  the  last  man. 
As  Japan  has  won  the  war  on  sea  and  on  land,  so  she  has  in 
advance  won  the  financial  battle.  By  wise  and  foreseeing  measures 
of  taxation  and  finance,  Japan  has  pivpai’ed  for  this  war  as 
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thoroughly  in  her  Ministry  of  Finance  as  in  her  Ministries  of 
Marine  and  of  Army. 

To  sum  up,  it  may  be  said  that  Russia  has  lost,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  lose,  not  so  much  perhaps  because  of  the  superiority  of 
her  adversaries,  although  there  is  sufficient  proof  of  this,  but  for 
the  following  reasons — lack  of  preparation,  lack  of  plans,  lack  of 
unanimity  as  a  government  or  as  a  nation  :  all  these  are  enormous 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  success.  The  distance  from  the  base  in 
Russia,  the  bad  quality  of  the  majority  of  the  Russian  officers,  the 
prevalence  of  corruption  even  in  the  highest  quarters,  the  loss 
of  the  command  of  the  sea,  which  the  Baltic  Fleet  will  never 
restore  to  Russia;  these,  added  to  the  list  given  above,  render  it 
impossible  for  Russia  to  succeed.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
Japan,  lying  far  away  from  any  other  first-class  Power,  can 
reduce  herself  to  the  last  straits  with  comparative  impunity ,  where¬ 
as  Russia  is  sufficiently  near  cither  Powers  for  her  to  regard  a 
serious  weakening  as  an  almost  fatal  event.  The  Siberian  liiu- 
has  indeed  proved  the  rope  by  which  Russia  has  hanged  herself, 
and  the  sooner  her  rulers  or  friends  decide  to  cut  her  down  and 
revive  her  the  more  the  world  should  rejoice.  Russia  has  been 
defeated  as  much  by  circumstances  as  by  the  Japanese.  Over  the 
circumstances  she  can  well  plead  that  she  has  no  control,  but  that 
does  not  excuse  her  culpable  ignorance  in  overlooking  their  exist¬ 
ence.  In  many  ways  Russia  is  to  be  pitied,  and  many  worse 
things  might  happen  than  a  cordial  understanding  between  Eng¬ 
land  and  Japan  on  the  one  hand,  and  France  and  a  chastened 
Russia  on  the  other.  The  first  step  has  been  taken  in  the  entente 
between  England  and  France.  On  both  sides  one  of  the  nations 
would  come  chastened  in  spirit  -England  by  the  South  African 
war,  and  Russia  by  the  war  with  Japan.  Such  an  entente  would 
make  for  the  peace  of  the  world.  Russia  is  much  less  of  a  danger 
to  the  British  Empire  than  is  Germany,  and  if,  after  the  war, 
Russia  were  to  seek  an  amicable  arrangement  with  Japan,  her 
ally,  the  idea  might  well  be  entertained.  But  the  wish  must  come 
from  Jtussia  to  both  the  allies ;  any  idea  that  Japan  would  throw 
over  her  ally  in  order  to  curry  favour  with  Russia,  as  suggested 
l)y  the  Master  of  Elibank  in  his  singularly  ill-advised  letter  in 
the'  Times,  is  so  absurd  that  Baron  Suyematsu’s  answering  letter 
was  scarcely  needed.  We  may  be  assured  that  there  will  be  no 
attempt  even  to  keep  only  to  the  letter  of  the  alliance  by  our  ally, 
however  events  might  arise  which  would  render  such  a  course' 
advantageous  to  Japan.  Japan  is  a  sincere,  honest  nation,  and 
in  this,  as  in  many  other  directions,  sets  an  example  which  other 
nations  would  do  well  to  follow. 

Alfred  Stead. 
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Russian  finance  has  recently  become  a  matter  of  general  interest, 
and  it  may  at  any  moment ,  through  the  failure  of  negotiations  now 
pending,  become  one  of  overwhelming  importance  to  the  British 
Empire.  We  turn,  therefore,  eagerly  to  the  new  volume  of  the 
Bulletin  Russe  de  Statistique  Financiere,  which  has  just  appeared, 
and  which  claims  to  bring  our  information  up-to-date  as  far  as 
September  1st,  1901.  At  the  end  of  the  introduction  we  find  the 
initials  of  an  expert  (G.  B.  V.)  attached  to  the  Russian  Ministry  of 
Finance  who  is  well  known  to  have  possessed  the  confidence  of 
M.  de  Witte,  and  this  signature  assures  us  that  we  have  here  the 
ablest  statement  that  can  be  penned  of  the  situation,  in  the  light  in 
which  Russian  statesmen  would  wish  European  capitalists  to 
see  it. 

The  information  provided  seems  to  group  itself  under  three 
principal  heads,  and  it  will  be  perhaps,  best  to  give  a  brief  sum¬ 
mary,  and  to  add  in  each  case  a  few'  observations  with  regard  to 
the  official  view. 

I.  The  General  Financial  Position. — The  editor  states  that  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war  the  economic  and  financial  position  of 
Russia  was  stronger  than  it  ever  had  been  ;  there  was  more  gold 
in  circulation  than  paper,  and  the  Bank  of  Russia  had  gold  enough 
in  its  coffers  to  pay  off  all  its  notes,  its  deposits,  and  its  current 
accounts,  except  those  of  the  Treasury.  There  had  been  two  good 
harvests  in  succession  (1902  and  1903),  the  profits  from  the  rail¬ 
ways  and  the  liquor  monopoly  in  1903  were  very  large,  and  there 
was  a  greater  increase  in  savings  banks  deposits  than  in  any  other 
year.  The  Russian  Four  per  Cents,  w'ere  at  par.  By  September, 
after  seven  months  of  war,  the  external  debt  had  been  increased 
by  300  million  roubles,  and  the  internal  by  1-50  millions.  The 
Four  per  Cents,  were  at  92 J.  The  notes  in  circulation  had  been 
increased  by  151  million  roubles,  but  there  was  more  gold  in  the 
Bank  of  Russia  than  before.  The  deposits  in  the  savings  banks  and 
other  State  revenues  continued  to  come  in  satisfactorily  ;  commerce 
continued  to  show  each  month  an  excess  of  exports  and  there  has 
been  a  good  harvest  in  1904.  The  extra  taxes  imposed  three  and 
a  half  years  before  the  commencement  of  the  present  struggle,  on 
account  of  the  w'ar  in  China,  have  been  levied  ever  since  and  are 
still  in  force.  Although  Russia  has  raised  a  war  loan  there  is  no 
prospect  of  increased  taxation. 
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Perhaps  the  most  important  statement  here  made  is  that  with 
regard  to  the  satisfactory  position  of  trade  and  the  receipts  from 
the  railways  and  the  liquor  monopoly.  I  have  elsewhere  shown 
that  Russia’s  ability  to  pay  the  interest  on  her  foreign  loans  de¬ 
pends  very  largely  on  the  maintenance  of  a  favourable  balance 
of  trade,  and  it  is  a  matter  on  which  many  experts  would  now  be 
inclined  to  be  sceptical.  But  it  appears  from  the  statistics  pub¬ 
lished  for  the  first  half  of  the  current  year  by  Russia’s  best  cus¬ 
tomer,  Germany,  that  the  war  has  not,  so  far,  exercised  any 
prejudicial  effect  upon  business.  As  far  as  England  is  concerned 
there  are  complaints  of  a  shrinkage  of  credit  from  Odessa  and  else¬ 
where  ;  and  reports  of  a  failure  of  the  harvest  in  Bessarabia,  and  of 
a  general  but  not  unnatural  uneasiness,  have  come  in.  But  to  take 
the  two  capitals,  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  no  serious  reduction  of 
work  and  no  large  number  of  unemployed  workmen  in  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  ;  and  in  the  Moscow  district  the  number  of  establishments 
ceasing  to  work  or  reducing  their  output  is  not  particularly  striking, 
if  the  figures  given  in  the  Times  may  be  trusted.  With  regard  to  the 
receipts  from  the  railways  and  the  liquor  monopoly,  the  two 
gigantic  experiments  in  State  Socialism  which  are  responsible  for 
something  like  half  the  revenue  of  the  Russian  Empire,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  control  the  statements  made.  But  it  is  w’orth  record¬ 
ing  that  in  a  report  of  a  secret  sitting  of  the  Russian  Imperial 
Council  in  January,  1903,  the  authenticity  of  which  has  not,  so 
far  as  I  am  aware,  been  denied,  it  is  stated  that  “  in  1903  the  total 
excess  of  railway  expenditure  over  receipts  will  reach  the  enormous 
sum  of  60,000,000  roubles,”  and  in  the  same  document  the  deficit 
on  the  Eastern  Chinese  Railway  alone  for  1904  was  estimated  at 
18,000,000  roubles.  On  the  other  hand,  the  initial  expenditure 
with  regard  to  the  liquor  monopoly  has  been  brought  to  an  end,  and 
the  expenses  of  administration  are  not  likely  to  increase,  so  that  a 
larger  profit  than  heretofore  may  be  anticipated  on  this  account. 

It  is  less  satisfactory  to  note  that  the  money  deposited  in  the 
savings  banks  appears  to  be  reckoned  amongst  the  State  assets  (not 
merely  among  the  national  assets).  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
savings  banks  deposits  should,  according  to  a  high  authority,  be 
reckoned  among  the  State  liabilities.  At  any  rate,  appeals  were 
published  to  the  people  of  St.  Petersburg  early  in  the  year,  advising 
them,  to  draw’  their  money  out  of  the  savings  banks  for  fear  the 
Government  should  seize  it.  The  Russkiya  Viedomosti  pointed 
out  that  if  the  savings  banks  have  been  obliged  to  take  up  the  new 
internal  loan  their  interests  have  been  sacrificed,  as  they  must 
be  out  of  pocket  by  the  transaction. 

With  regard  to  additional  taxation  it  has  been  stated  that  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  raise  fresh  taxes,  as  the  population 
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is  already  taxed  to  the  limit  of  endurance.  Increase  of  indirect 
taxation  would  bring  little  or  no  result,  while  a  general  increase 
of  direct  taxation  would  mean  great  arrears  in  payment.  But  an 
income-tax  has  been  more  than  once  under  discussion,  and  might, 
if  imposed  on  the  wealthier  classes  alone,  yield  a  considerable  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  national  revenue. 

As  to  the  new  issues  of  notes,  the  Bulletin  de  Statistique 
Finunciere  asserts  that  these  have  been  due  to  the  activity  of 
trade  following  good  harvests  and  the  flow  of  money  to  the  East, 
and  that  a  great  many  notes  will  be  withdrawn  after  the  harvest 
transactions  are  over.  In  spite  of  the  new  issues,  there  are  said 
to  be  still  more  than  444  million  roubles  in  gold  in  the  Bank  beyond 
what  is  required  for  covering  the  issue  of  notes.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  correspondents  of  the  Times  state  that  gold  is  becoming 
scarce,  and  that  there  is  an  extraordinary  increase  in  the  paper 
money  in  circulation.  A  great  many  new  notes  have  appeared  bear¬ 
ing  the  date  of  1898,  but  some  of  the  notes  do  not  bear  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  M.  de  Pleske,  then  Steward  of  the  Treasury,  but  of  M.  de 
Timascheff,  who  w’as  appointed  some  years  later.  Other  new 
notes  have  the  date  of  1893,  and  old  notes  of  a  type  long  with¬ 
drawn  from  circulation  have  reappeared. 

II.  Latent  Reserves. — According  to  G.  B.  V.,  the  Treasury  has 
large  latent  reserves  arising  from  the  surplus  of  actual  receipts 
over  Budget  estimates  and  the  unspent  grants  to  special  depart¬ 
ments.  The  amount  of  the  free  balance  which  appears  in  the 
Budget  each  year  to  balance  receipts  and  expenditure  is  not  really 
spent,  since  the  excess  of  actual  receipts  over  the  estimates  suffices 
to  cover  the  expenditure ,  except  in  cases  of  exceptional  misfortune 
such  as  war  or  famine,  when  the  free  balance  is  actually  used  and  a 
loan  has  to  be  raised  to  restore  the  balance.  The  Siberian  and 
other  railw’ay  lines  have  been  built  out  of  the  savings  of  the 
Treasury,  not  out  of  special  loans.  Eepairs  and  improvements  of 
railway  lines  have  also  been  made  out  of  the  ordinary  Budget. 

With  regard  to  these  latent  reserves  the  Bulletin  de  Statistique 
Financiere  gives  the  estimates  and  actual  receipts  for  1903.  The 
total  excess  of  receipts  over  estimates  amounts  to  303  million 
roubles,  an  amount  at  the  unfettered  disposal  of  the  Minister  of 
Finance  for  the  year  1903  alone. 

In  the  same  volume  there  is  also  given  the  amount  of  the  un¬ 
spent  grants  to  different  departments  for  the  ten  years  1893-1902. 
The  total  during  the  ten  years  amounts  to  over  312  million  roubles. 
This  amount  is  also  at  the  absolute  disposal  of  the  Finance 
Minister. 

But  later  on  our  author  also  gives  us  some  figures  as  to  the 
growth  of  the  national  debt,  with  special  reference  to  railways 
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1889. 

1903. 

(Millions 

of  Roubles.) 

Loans  not  connected  with  railways  . 

.  ...  3,629 

3,444 

Loans  for  railways  . 

.  ...  1.363 

3,199 

4,992 

6,643 

It  has  also  been  pointed  out  that  the  sales  of  railway  bonds  ip 
foreign  countries  are  really  equivalent  to  foreign  loans,  and  between 
1894  and  1902  bonds  to  the  amount  900  million  marks 
(£45,000,000)  were  sold  in  Berlin. 

III.  Proposed  Economies. — The  editor  of  the  Bulletin  Busse 
considers  that  the  expenses  of  the  war  can  be  met  by  cutting  down 
unnecessary  expenditure  in  the  Budget,  such  as  the  expenditure 
on  railways.  He  also  points  out  that  (as  we  have  mentioned 
above),  the  liquor  monopoly  being  now  established,  the  money 
spent  in  former  years  in  initial  expenses  will  be  free.  With 
regard  to  railway  economies,  a  Times  correspondent  observed  on 
March  25th  of  this  year  that  these  could  not  amount  to  any 
considerable  sum,  as  expenditure  on  the  Siberian  and  Man¬ 
churian  railways  w'ould  increase  rather  than  diminish,  and 
it  was  unlikely  that  wmrk  would  be  stopped  on  the  Central  Asian 
railways.  This  prediction  has  been  verified  by  later  telegrams. 
It  has  been  found  necessary  almost  to  relay  the  Siberian  railway, 
putting  stronger  rails  down,  and  inserting  iron  instead  of  wooden 
spans  in  many  of  the  bridges.  It  has  also  been  necessary  to  con¬ 
struct  long  sidings  at  frequent  intervals,  and  to  complete  the  line 
round  Lake  Baikal.  Further,  water  towers  have  been  built  at  in¬ 
tervals  all  along  the  line,  to  supply  the  engines  with  water. 
Moreover,  a  recent  telegram  states  that  it  has  been  decided  to  con¬ 
struct  a  second  line  of  rails  as  far  as  Lake  Baikal,  and  that  a  first 
credit  of  10  million  roubles  has  been  opened  for  its  construction 
by  the  Minister  of  Finance.  The  Central  Asian  railways  have 
also  been  pushed  vigorously  forward,  and  that  most  important  line 
from  Orenburg  to  Tashkent  is  said  to  be  completed.  The  lines 
to  Julfa,  on  the  north-western  Persian  frontier,  and  the  line  to 
Meshed,  the  religious  centre  in  Eastern  Persia-  which  plays  so 
important  a  part  in  General  Kuropatkin’s  plan  for  the  invasion  of 
India — are  also  said  to  have  been  finished.  The  object  of  hurrying 
on. this  work  is  no  doubt  partly  to  restore  Russian  prestige  in 
Central  Asia,  which  has  been  much  shaken  by  the  events  in  the 
Far  East,  and  partly  to  intimidate  England  by  threatening  the 
Indian  frontier. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  what  other  economies  of  a  really  substantial 
nature  can  be  effected.  Fresh  sums  have  had  to  be  allotted  to 
police  administration  since  the  w'ar  began,  owing  to  the  with- 
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drawal  of  the  military.  The  money  devoted  to  the  encoura^je- 
ment  of  agriculture  and  road-making  will  probably  be  curia i led. 
In  fact,  the  Zemstva,  w^hich  answer,  roughly,  to  our  County 
Councils,  have  been  direet(‘d  to  limit  the  expenditure  on  seed  and 
improvements.  The  Government  has,  however,  already  reduced 
expenditure  on  public  works  by  more  than  134  million  roubles,  .‘md 
part  of  the  saving  is  said  to  be  on  improvements  at  Port  Arthur 
and  Vladivostok. 

These  are  the  principal  points  in  the  volume  ;  but  there  are 
many  minor  matters  of  interest.  For  instance,  it  is  stated  that 
the  Zemstva  and  municipalities  received  the  exact  equivalent  of 
the  revenues  taken  from  them  by  the  institution  of  the  li(|uor 
monopoly.  Chapter  and  verse  to  the  contrary  are  given  by 
well-knowm  authors,  like  M.M.  Lehmann  and  Parvus  in  Das 
Hungernde  Russland  and  Baron  von  der  Briiggen  in  Das  Heutige 
Russland,  so  that  the  assertions  here  made  cannot  be  accepted 
without  reserve  or  examination. 

On  the  whole  the  general  impression  one  derives  from  tin; 
present  volume,  when  compared  with  the  reports  of  the  special 
correspondents  and  the  consular  reports  so  far  received,  is  that 
Kassia  will  be  able  to  hold  out  financially  if  the  war  lasts  two 
years  at  the  present  rate  of  expenditure.  Beyond  two  years  it  is 
idle  to  speculate.  But  there  is  one  statement  which  is  generally 
made  against  which  a  caveat  may  be  entered.  One  often  hears 
that  by  this  war  Russia  will  be  crippled  for  twenty  or  thirty 
years.  It  appears  to  me  that  this  is  by  no  means  certain.  We  do 
not  know  the  terms  of  the  commercial  treaty  betw^een  Russia  and 
Germany,  but  we  do  know  the  vast  accumulation  of  capital  that  has 
been  going  on  in  Germany,  and  it  does  not  appear  beyond  the 
realm  of  possibility,  considering  the  tremendous  commercial  pre¬ 
dominance  that  Germany  is  acquiring  in  Central  Europe,  that 
with  the  help  of  Germany  Russia  may  recover  from  the  effects 
of  the  war  with  far  greater  rapidity  than  such  statements  assume. 
As  I  have  stated  elsewhere,  alike  in  her  political  and  in  her 
economic  conditions,  the  recuperative  pownr  of  Russia  is  simply 
astounding.  What  will  be  far  more  difficult  and  far  more  im¬ 
portant  for  Russia  to  recover  is  the  prestige  she  has  lost  all 
along  the  line  from  Constantinople  to  Pekin.  It  is  this  loss,  far 
more  than  the  financial  difficulties  or  internal  troubles  (generally 
in  her  case  following  great  wars),  which  may  one  day  lead  to 
desperate  counsels  against  which  Great  Britain  should  be  both 
forewarned  and  forearmed.  Samson  has  got  the  pillars  in  his 
grasp. 


Geoffrey  Drage. 
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From  a  Parliamentary  point  of  view  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain’s 
first  Budget  must  be  considered  to  have  been  a  success.  It 
strengthened  bis  individual  position ;  it  raised  no  new  political 
difficulties,  and  therefore  disappointed  the  hopes  of  Opposition 
Parliamentarians.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  also 
clearly  right  in  maintaining  the  Sinking  Fund,  at  a  time  when 
Consols  are  w’ell  below  par.  Assuming  it  to  be  a  good  thing  to 
have  done  nothing  to  precipitate  a  general  election,  or  to  exacer¬ 
bate  the  fiscal  disputes  w'ithin  the  ranks  of  the  Unionist  Party,  I 
need  not  further  discuss  the  Budget  of  1904,  considered  as  an 
item  in  the  political  record  of  the  Government.  I  wall  only  add 
that  those  of  us  who  support  the  policy  of  Imperial  fiscal  reform 
advocated  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer’s  distinguished 
father,  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  are  happy  to  think  that  he  has 
had  the  gratification  of  seeing  his  son  occupying  so  worthily  so 
important  an  office  in  the  government  of  the  mother  country. 

In  this  article  I  am  not  concerned  with  the  Budget  of  1904  from 
the  Parliamentary  or  the  personal  point  of  view.  But  it  may  be 
useful  to  address  a  few  plain  words  to  those  who  will  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  Budget  of  1905  concerning  one  aspect  of  our 
national  finances,  the  evils  of  w’hich  come  home  to  the  taxpayers 
wdth  an  intensity  very  inadequately  reflected  in  the  attitude  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  most  disquieting  thing  about  the 
financial  situation  of  to-day  is  the  wmnt  of  official  seriousness  in 
tackling  our  swollen  expenditure.  Too  much  emphasis  cannot  well 
be  laid  upon  this  side  of  the  matter.  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  and 
the  late  Sir  William  Harcourt — whose  record  as  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  will  outlive  all  other  phases  of  his  political  career- 
have  indeed  spoken  earnestly  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  the 
past  about  the  paramount  duty  of  economy ;  but  their  warnings 
have  no  perceptible  result ;  and  unless  the  public  put  more  pressure 
upon  those  w'ho  are  immediately  responsible,  nothing  seems  likely 
to«be  done.  I  do  not  want  to  encumber  this  article  with  figures, 
the  more  so  as  they  w'ere  cited  in  the  House  of  Commons  this 
year  by  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  and  others.  The  ques¬ 
tion  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  views  of  the  Radical  Party  on 
general  politics,  and  it  will  be  disastrous  if  the  Unionist  leaders 
give  them  an  opportunity  of  annexing  it.  In  the  last  eight  or 
nine  years  our  expenditure  has  increased  by  £50,000,000,  on  a 
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comparison  of  poaco  years;  and  whatever  else  may  be  said  in 
favour  of  the  “  lunn-drnm  ”  Budget  of  1904,  its  dominating  -one 
f('('ls  tempted  to  say  its  damning  feature  was  tliat  in  a  year  when 
on  any  reasonable  calculation  taxation  ought  to  have  been  reduced 
-  for  it  was  two  years  since  the  war,  we  had  amicably  settled  all 
disputes  with  France,  and  the  Bussian  Navy  had  been  crippled  by 
the  war  with  Japan — the  Chancellor  of  the  Pixchequer  actually 
had  to  impose  new  taxation  to  the  extent  of  over  -£‘4,000,000, 
fixing  the  income-tax  at  a  shilling  in  the  pound,  and  taxing  tea 
up  to  a  point  at  which  the  duty  amounts  to  100  per  cent,  of  its 
cost  of  production. 

This  is  n'ally  a  very  serious  state  of  afiairs.  and  one  to  he  con¬ 
sidered  in  no  narrow  party  spirit.  The  increase  in  our  expenditure 
is.  of  coursi',  mainly  due  to  the  greater  cost  of  Army  and  Navy. 

In  1895.  when  wo  spent  £‘18,700 .000  on  the  Army,  and 
£17,000,000  on  the  Navy,  we  were  spending  too  little  -certainly 
too  little  on  the  Navy.  Hut  we  an^  now  spending  £32 .500,000  on 
the  Army,  and  .£‘12,000,000  on  the  Navy.  'That  is  a  very  high 
jump.  'The  time  has  surely  come  when  those  of  us  who  took  part 
in  earlier  years  in  concentrating  public  attention  on  the  necessity, 
ns  it  then  was,  of  increasing  our  expenditure  on  National  Defence, 
me  entitled,  nay,  honourably  comixdh'd,  to  protest  against  what 
looks  like  a  sort  of  Idisscr  fairr  in  high  expenditure,  which  is  just 
as  irrational  as  the  Inisser  fairr  in  under-i'xpenditure  was  before. 
Wo  were  behindhand  then,  and  had  to  put  on  a  spurt:  but  this 
apparently  mechanical  continuance  of  sjiurting  will  inevitably  lead 
to  a  breakdown.  In  this  j)articular  year  Mr.  Arnold-Forster  could 
perhaps  hardly  have  been  expected,  in  the  throes  of  Army  Reform, 
slowly  indeed  as  it  comes  to  the  birth .  to  see  his  way  to  economising  ; 
but  we  ought  to  have  had  some  much  mon*  dedinite  guarantee  that 
-Army  rieforni  is  going  to  incliuk'  a  reduction  of  (‘X|)enditure  by 
S(‘veral  millions  at  least.  As  regards  the  Navy,  it  was  certainly 
very  strange  in  this  yeai'  of  all  years,  when,  apart  from  the  disas¬ 
ters  which  had  befallen  the  Russian  Navy,  and  apart  from  our 
entente  cordialr  with  France,  we  had  just  added  two  extra 
(Chil  ian)  battleships  to  our  force,  that  the  Naval  Estimates, 
already  the  highest  on  record,  should  show  an  increase  of 
£2, 750.000.  Sir  Alichaid  Hicks-Beach  (h'clared  on  Budget  night 
that  no  sufficient  reason  had  yet  been  given  for  this  increase. 
None  has  since  been  forthcoming.  Nor  is  it  very  comforting  to 
,  the  ordinary  citizen,  patriotic  though  he  may  he,  to  find  that  a  sort 
of  “  funk  ”  seems  to  have  been  estahlislu'd  in  the  l^nionist  Rress 
so  far  as  any  criticism  of  naval  expenditure  is  concerned.  If  no 
economies  are  piossible  anywhere  we  are  in  a  parlous  state. 

On  this  subject  of  possible  reductions  in  expenditun'  oiu'  reflec- 
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tion  as  to  the  processes  of  our  spending  departments  may  be  rele¬ 
vant.  The  Treasury  is  popularly  regarded  as  a  standing  check 
upon  their  estimates ;  but  this  view  requires  some  qualification. 
The  Treasury,  by  tradition,  is  always  against  increased  estimates 
or  the  addition  of  new  items  to  its  accounts — that  is  why  so  hard 
a  fight  has  to  he  made  to  secure  reforms  which  cost  anything. 
But  when  once  the  new  item  has  been  accepted,  it  is  apt  to  become 
stereotyped.  Take  them  for  all  in  all,  there  are  certainly  no 
better  Treasury  officials  anywhere  than  in  England,  and  they  are 
the  pick  of  our  public  servants.  But  experience  seems  to  show 
that,  supj)osing  the  Treasury  to  have  sanctioned  such  and  such 
an  amount,  covering  such  and  such  items,  one  year,  there  is  not 
much  chance  of  its  challenging  the  same  amount  next  year ;  re¬ 
trenchment  then  requires  some  decided  pressure  from  outside,  or 
it  is  to  nobody’s  interest  to  move  in  the  matter.  Such  a  course 
involves  an  amount  of  zeal  in  the  public  intc'rest,  going  rather 
beyond  the  oflicial  routine.  In  our  Civil  Service  no  official  has 
any  personal  interest  in  reducing  expenditure  ;  the  Treasury  may 
“  cut  ’em  down”  when  a  department  increases  its  estimates,  hut 
when  the  increased  estimates  become  part  of  the  I'inance  Act,  the 
Treasury  is  only  interested  in  cutting  down  further  increases,  not 
in  getting  back  to  the  level  of  the  pre-increase  period.  jNIy  con¬ 
clusion  is  that  it  would  be  sad  indeed  if  independent  critics,  by 
whose  means  alone  can  any  outside  pressure  be  brought  to  bear, 
were  to  take  too  readily  for  granted  that  no  reductions,  even  on  the 
Navy,  are  possible  without  compromising  the  national  interests. 
My  belief  is  that  if  there  was  a  will  there  would  be  a  way,  and 
that  a  drastic  investigation  would  find  them.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  believe  that,  however  inadeejuate  an  expenditure  of  T36,000.000 
on  National  Defence  was  in  1895,  we  are  really  bound  now,  after 
all  that  has  been  done,  to  spend  as  much  as  T74,000,000 ;  and  if 
efficiency  is,  as  it  ought  to  be,  the  test  of  expenditure  in  other 
departments,  1  am  convinced  that  savings  might  be  effected  in 
many  directions.  But  unless  the  Government,  impelled  by  public 
opinion,  insist  ui)on  special  efforts  being  made  to  discover  these 
directions,  there  is  not  much  chance  of  anything  being  done  with 
the  existing  machinery  ;  the  forces  normally  at  work  make  much 
top  powerfully  for  Jaisscr  aller. 

Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain,  however,  has  made  a  general  reply 
to  all  these  comments  on  the  present  scale  of  our  expenditure, 
which  1  pass  on  to  consider.  Speaking  on  April  ‘21st,  the  Chau- 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  defended  himself  in  the  House  of 
(k)mmons  against  certain  members  who  complained  that  he  had 
not  followed  Sir  William  Harcourt  and  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  in 
accompanying  his  Budget  speech  by  a  lecture  on  the  need  for 
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proater  economy.  He  told  ns  not  to  magnify  unreasonably  the 
burden  we  have  to  bear.  “  What  yon  have  to  consider  is  not 
merely  the  increase  in  the  burden,  hut  how  much  stronger  our 
shoulders  have  grown  to  hear  it.”  In  order  to  reassure  us  on  this 
point  he  went  back  to  the  ’sixties,  to  forty  years  ago,  and  com¬ 
paring  1864  with  1904,  he  infoi'med  the  House  that  while  our 
public  expenditure  has  become  twice  what  it  was,  our  collective 
private  income  has  also  more  than  doubled,  so  that  the  ratio  of 
public  expenditure  to  the  national  wealth  is  no  higher.  Taking 
the  income-tax  assessments  as  his  basis,  he  finds  that  in  1864  the 
national  {i.c.,  private)  income  was  about  T700,000,000,  whereas 
now  it  is  more  like  ,^1 ,750,000,000.  If  the  public  (i.c..  State) 
expenditure  has  risen  by  125  per  cent.,  the  public  {i.c.,  private) 
income  has  increased  by  150  per  cent.  If,  in  1864,  the  ratio  of 
State  expenditure  to  private  income  was  86  per  cent.,  now  it  is 
7’8.  x\nd,  to  clinch  the  argument  further,  he  points  out  that 
population  has  risen  by  45  per  cent.,  so  that  we  have  more  people 
to  care  for  ;  the  Emjure,  meanwhile,  has  expanded,  and  everything 
(for  public  purposes)  costs  more — wages,  for  instance,  are  higher, 
and  ships  and  guns  more  expensive.  Finally,  the  other  Great 
Powers  have  also  increased  their  expenditure. 

This  defence  ought,  no  doubt,  to  be  consoling,  but  somehow  it 
fails  to  convince.  It  is  one  of  those  specious  statistical  arguments 
which  seem  plausible  for  debating  purposes,  hut  which  make  the 
plain  man  exceedingly  distrustful  of  statistics.  ‘‘  Lies,  damned 
lies,  and  statistics  ” — he  remembers  the  old  degrees  of  comparison. 
Forty  years  is  not  such  a  very  long  time  ago.  Surely  men  like 
Sir  William  Harcourt,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  Sir  John  Gorst, 
and  Sir  Edgar  Vincent  can  hardly  he  supposed  to  have  been 
speaking  at  random,  and  without  being  fortified  by  the  practical 
touch  of  experience,  when  they  refer  to  our  existing  burden  as  one 
that  has  reached  the  point  of  a  serious  grievance.  The  gross 
wealth  of  the  country  has  certainly  increased,  but  I  utterly  distrust 
these  estimates  of  private  wealth,  based  on  income-tax  assessments 
(calculating  the  national  income  at  twice  the  amount  assessed), 
with  which  some  of  our  eminent  statisticians  play  so  gaily.  And 
I  should  repudiate  absolutely  the  attempt — if  it  is  a  serious 
attempt — to  justify  a  doubling  of  the  expenditure  for  State  pur¬ 
poses  by  pointing  to  the  doubling  of  the  national  income,  even 
sui)posing  the  latter  were  a  fact.  State  expenditure  has  no  neces¬ 
sary  connection  with  the  gross  private  wealth.  It  is  absurd  to 
suppose  that  merely  because  we  are  privately  richer,  and  without 
accounting  for  the  way  in  which  the  increased  wealth  is  distri¬ 
buted,  the  House  of  Commons  is  discharging  its  prerogative  by  in¬ 
creasing  the  national  expenditure  pro  tanto.  The  mere  fact  that 
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in  forty  years  we  had  doubled  our  wealth  would  presumably,  iu  anv 
case — supposing  taxation  to  remain  on  the  same  basis — result  in 
producing  more  money  for  State  purposes  ;  direct  taxes  would  have 
a  correspondingly  greater  yield,  while  taxes  on  consumption  (levied 
over  a  larger  population,  which  was  also  richer  than  before)  must 
all  bring  in  a  larger  revenue ;  and  if  the  increased  yield  in  money 
were  not  wanted,  the  rate  of  taxation  could  consequently  he  reduced. 
But  State  expenditure  is  not,  in  fact,  adjusted  according  to  any 
fixed  ratio  with  the  private  national  income,  and  no  fair  argument 
can  be  drawn  from  a  comparison  of  the  ratios  for  different  years 
without  considering  the  rates  of  the  taxes  and  the  whole  problem 
of  the  incidence  of  taxation.  The  question — the  sole  question- 
at  issue  is  the  burden  on  the  individual  taxpayer.  You  may,  of 
course,  consider  this  or  that  sort  of  taxpayer  as  a  class,  hut, 
whether  it  is  a  matter  of  forty  years  ago  or  of  now,  the  person  who 
pays  (and  who,  be  it  remembered,  rotes)  remains  the  individual 
taxpayer ;  and  unless  you  include  in  your  comparison  the  rates  at 
which  he  was  taxed,  the  whole  discussion  degenerates  into  a 
quibble.  To  point  to  the  doubling  of  the  national  (private)  in¬ 
come  as  justifying  the  doubling  of  the  State  expenditure  is  no 
consolation  at  all  to  the  individual  citizen  who  (say)  is  earniuf> 
an  income  of  ,000  now  just  as  he  was  earning  it  then,  unless 
ymu  can  also  show  that  he  personally  pays  no  more  in  taxation 
now  than  he  did  in  1864.  The  argument  that  “  we  ”  (i.c.,  the 
country)  arc  twice  as  rich  is  irrelevant.  The  point  is,  does  the 
man  who  is  taxed  twice  as  much  earn  twice  the  income?  And  to 
ask  this  is  to  expose  the  whole  fallacy.  The  revenue  now  raised 
from  taxation  is  just  about  double  what  it  was  forty  years  ago.  and 
the  people  who  are  hit  by  the  increase  are  the  so-called  direct  tax¬ 
payers.  i.e.,  the  people,  who,  besides  paying  their  full  share  of 
indirect  taxation,  pay  all  the  income-tax  and  death  duties.  The 
amount  taken  from  them  by  these  direct  taxes  is  four  or  five 
times  as  much  as  it  used  to  be,  while  no  proper  allowance  is  ever 
made  for  the  high  proportion  of  indirect  taxation  which  they 
contribute. 

On  this  last  jxiint  1  will  only  say  that  nothing  could  be  more 
unstatesmanlike  than  to  speak,  as  Mr.  Bitchie  has  more  than  once 
done,  of  the  “  direct  taxpayers  ”  and  the  “  indirect  taxjiaycrs.” 
as  though  they  were  two  distinct  classes,  neither  of  which  should 
he  given  an  advantage  over  the  other  when  a  reduction  of  taxation 
is  in  question.  The  assumption  that  there  ought  to  he  some 
equality  between  the  total  amounts  raised  by  direct  and  indirect 
t.axation  is  a  transparent  fallacy.  The  indirect  taxpayer  (i.e.,  con¬ 
sumer  of  dutiable  commodities)  is  frequently  not  a  direct  taxpayer 
at  all ;  but  the  direct  taxpayer  is  not  only,  on  his  own  account,  the 
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largest  indirect  taxjiayer  because  of  the  greater  amount  of  dutiable 
commodities  he  can  afford),  but  to  a  large  extent  (for  instance,  so 
far  as  domestic  servants  are  concerned)  he  is  the  person  who  pays 
the  indirect  taxes  on  the  dutiable  goods  consumed  by  legions  of 
his  adult  fellow-citizens.  ^Moreover,  he  is  the  ])erson  who  is 
hardest  hit  by  the  increase  in  local  rates. 

If  the  leaders  of  the  Conservative  and  Unionist  Party  do  not 
wake  up  to  the  damage  that  is  lieing  done  to  our  cause  by  the 
disproportionate  burdens  now  laid  upon  the  so-called  direct  tax¬ 
payers,  the  hulk  of  whom  have  only  modc'rate  or  precarious  in¬ 
comes,  the  time  is  coming  when  this  prohmged  neglect  will  out¬ 
weigh  any  other  political  considerations  with  many  of  their  natural 
sup[)()rt('rs.  'file  incidence  of  taxation  hears  most  hardly  on  just 
that  class  in  the  State  from  which  the  normal  hacking  for  a  reason¬ 
able  ('onservatism  of  the  modern  type  is  to  he  obtained.  ^liddle- 
class  fathers  of  families  will  naturally  look  (dsewhere  for  relief  if 
they  are  forci'd  to  believe  that  tlu'ir  position  is  not  appreciated  by 
a  Governnu'ut  which  has  two  comfortable  bachelors  in  the  office's 
of  i’rime  Ministe'r  and  Chancellor  of  the  hixcheepier.  The  main 
offence  is  undoubtedly  the  income-tax.  No  amount  of  argument 
about  a  general  increase'  in  wealth  will  receencile  a  man  to  paying 
twice  the  rate  of  inceune-tax  that  was  sufficie'ut  ten  years  ago,  anel 
the  same'  rate'  in  peace-time  that  he  was  called  upon  to  endure  in 
the  emergency  of  the  late  war.  At  present  all  the  signs  peunt 
to  a  shilling  income-tax  heceeming  a  normal  rate.  Hut  an  eight- 
jienny  income-tax  was  the  higlu'st  amount  necessary  when  we 
were  building  up  the  Navy  between  1804  and  1000,  and  a  Govern¬ 
ment  that  cannot  he  content  with  that  amount — which  is  de¬ 
cidedly  too  high — in  years  of  pi'ace,  is,  ipso  facto,  discredited  in 
its  hnancial  management. 

'I'he  attitude  which  the  taxpayers  are  entitled  to  ex})ect  from  the 
Government,  now  that  no  war  emergency  confronts  them,  is  a 
perfectly  simple  one  :  for  next  year’s  Budget  tlu'y  should  take  as 
tlu'ir  guiding  principle,  that  at  least  fourpence  has  to  come  off  the 
inconu'-tax,  and  on  that  assumption  they  should  cut  their  coat 
according  to  their  cloth.  That  would  hi'  the  way  to  show  a  serious 
realisation  of  the  situation;  and  it  is  only  by  the  recognition  of 
such  a  principle  that  there  is  any  chance  of  a  proper  stimulus  being 
given  to  economy  in  the  various  public  departments.  If  the  de¬ 
partments  cannot  sufficiently  reduce  their  ri'quirements,  a  special 
commission  of  financial  experts  should  he  set  to  work  to  overhaul 
their  accounts ;  and  probably  some  curious  revelations  would 
result.  I  should  like  to  si'e  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  Sir  Edgar 
Vincent,  and  Mr.  Gibson  Bowles  taking  part  in  an  inipiiry  of  this 
sort.  In  their  [ilaces  in  the  House  of  Commons  they  may  criticise 
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the  estimates,  when  once  produced,  with  the  utmost  acuteness 
without  producing  any  effect.  What  is  wanted  is  a  little  more 
criticism  behind  the  scenes,  and  before  the  estimates  are  brought 
forward. 

From  a  purely  electioneering  jwint  of  view  the  present  Govern¬ 
ment  will  be  well  advised  to  consider  this  question  as  the  most 
important  they  are  likely  to  have  to  deal  with,  supposing  that  they 
are  still  in  office  next  year.  The  attempts  recently  made  by  }X)li- 
tical  writers  in  the  Unionist  Press  to  minimise  the  grievance  are 
exceedingly  unwise,  and  display  a  most  unfortunate  inability  to 
('xpress  the  real  opinion  of  the  electorate.  To  take  that  line  is 
simply  to  play  into  the  hands  of  the  Opposition  leaders.  The 
Budget  of  1904  was  a  great  disappointment  to  the  rank  and  tile 
of  the  Unionist  Party  from  every  point  of  view  except  the  purely 
Parliamentary  one.  1  heard  a  good  many  calculations,  immedi¬ 
ately^  after  the  Budget,  about  the  prospect  of  a  surplus  next  year 
which  would  enable  this  disappointment  to  be  wiped  out.  But 
the  revenue  returns  so  far  do  not  encourage  this  idea.  If  a  satis¬ 
factory  Budget  is  to  be  produced — and  by  satisfactory  I  mean  one 
involving  a  considerable  reduction  in  taxation — it  looks  as  though 
it  will  only  be  by  cutting  down  expenditure.  It  will  require  all 
the  energy  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  all  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  Cabinet,  to  get  back  to  a  healthier  state  of  things 
in  the  ffnancial  administration  of  the  country. 

A  few  words  must  be  added  to  meet  the  objection  that  this  is  not 
a  time  for  reducing  our  insurance  for  National  Defence.  No 
doubt  this  last  Russian  crisis  is  just  the  sort  of  thing  that  enables 
such  an  argument  to  be  put  forward  with  confidence  by  politicians 
who  think  they  can  rely  upon  identifying  financial  retrenchment 
with  the  party  of  pro-Boers,  Little  Englanders,  and  peace  faddists  ; 
but  they  are  much  mistaken.  There  was,  undoubtedly,  a  time 
when  an  indictment  of  this  nature  was  justified;  the  situation  is 
a  very  different  one  now.  It  is  a  question  of  going  back,  not  to 
the  scale  of  ]89o,  but  to  that  of  1899  and  1900.  Nor  do  1  contend 
for  anything  that  would  weaken  our  defences.  iNIy  impression 
is  that,  owing  to  an  insufficiently  drastic  audit  and  an  inefficient 
co-ordination  of  means  and  results,  the  money  is  paid  out  more 
an,d  more,  the  higher  the  total,  without  the  discriminating  economy 
which  characterises  a  business-like  policy.  It  is  foolish  to  suppose 
that  our  present  rate  of  expenditure  can  continue.  If  our  inter¬ 
national  jiosition,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  done,  were  so  in¬ 
secure  that  it  could  be  alleged  to  require  an  indefinite  drain  iqion 
the  national  purse  at  the  existing  rate,  it  would  be  high  time  that 
British  statesmanship  took  to  bolder  courses.  We  should  either 
insure  ourselves  by  alliances,  or  we  should  use  our  strength — for 
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if  we  are  not  strong  now  it  is  difficult  to  understand  what  sea- 
power  is — to  stop  the  aggressive  coinpc'tition  of  our  jmdiahle 
enemies.  Complaint  is  made  already  that  we  do  not  use  our 
enormous  Navy  even  when  our  national  interests  and  honour  are 
directly  menaced.  I  do  not  suggest  that  the  Government  ought 
to  have  gone  to  war  with  Eussia  over  the  North  Sea  outrage,  or 
that  war  is  a  thing  which  we  should  ever  lightly  contemplate. 
But,  after  all,  our  Navy  is  not  intended  for  show  ;  and  if  we  found 
that  we  had  only  brought  it  up  to  the  present  high  standard  of 
materiel  and  efficiency  to  be  obliged  to  go  on  increasing  it  because 
of  the  corresponding  steps  taken  by  other  nations,  then  we  should 
have  to  ask  in  all  seriousness  whether  our  policy  would  not  be 
better  served  by  a  timely  determination  to  take  the  risks  of  our 
present  superiority  and  have  the  struggle  over?  If  we  are  merely 
to  be  led  on  and  on,  our  governing  men  must  try  more  Bis- 
marckian  methods.  The  continual  multiplication  of  the  machines 
of  war  is  itself  a  danger,  and  if  no  international  agreement  to 
abate  it  is  possible — such  as  this  country  offered,  by  the  mouth  of 
Lord  Goschen,  to  accept  several  years  ago,  the  situation  can  only 
grow  more  and  more  intolerable. 

One  thing  is  fairly  certain.  The  speeches  of  the  Opposition 
leaders  have  shown  that  they  apjireciate  the  opportunity  given 
them  of  posing,  without  fear  of  the  chai’ge  of  want  of  patriotism, 
as  the  true  and  only  economists.  If,  as  they  expect,  they  come 
into  office  before  long,  they  are  bound  to  redeem  their  promises 
and  cut  down  expenditure.  Are  the  national  interests  likely  to  be 
best  served  by  leaving  this  necessary  work  to  the  Eadical  Party? 
Frankly,  I  think  not.  The  task  of  financial  reorganisation  after 
the  Boor  War  was  one  which  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Unionist 
Government  to  carry  out,  and  not  leave  to  their  successors.  They 
have  had  time  and  leisure  this  autumn  to  consider  it  in  all  its 
bearings,  and  we  have  a  right  to  look  for  fruit  next  year  should 
they  be  responsible  for  another  Budget.  It  is  their  duty,  as  well 
as  their  interest— and  the  national  interest — to  set  our  fiscal  house 
in  order,  with  that  judicious  regard  for  efficiency  combined  with 
economy  which  is,  or  was  until  the  last  year  or  two,  the  sound 
tradition  of  Unionist  finance. 


Hugh  Chisholm. 
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There  is  a  soothin"  touch  of  modern  practicality  in  the  thought 
that  in  the  fibre  of  the  cotton  plant  may  he  found  the  thread 
wherewith  tlu'  liritish  Empire  will  he  hound  together,  in  material 
as  well  as  in  sentinumtal  bonds.  And  the  idea  is  not  made*  less 
atti‘activ('  by  the  recollection  that  it  was  from  the  Eastern  hounds 
of  that  Empire  we  first  derived  the  staple  for  which  of  late  we  have 
become  too  dependent  on  the  Western  Continent.  d’he  naiiK' 
itself  is  essentially  Oriental  from  the  Arabic  koton  or  (juotn.  'fhe 
categorical  McCulloch  says  that  the  first  mention  of  cotton  being 
manufactured  in  England  was  in  1641,  and  that  although  cottons 
are  mentioned  earlier,  “  what  were  then  called  cottons  were  made 
wholly  of  Wool.”  This  may  be,  yet  Ruckle  (piotes  from  a  hook 
printed  in  Rome  in  1609,  this  passage — Toga  illi  m  ccstate  ex  saya 
erat,  in  hye)iie  vt  pa))io  qucni  colloneni  Angli  vacant — as  one  of 
the  earliest  instances  in  which  cotton  is  mentioned  as  an  article'  of 
ai)parel,  though  then  I'vidently  little  known  in  Italy.  Rut,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  tlu're  is  evidence  in  the  Sacred  Rooks  of  the'  East 
that  cotton  was  in  use  eight  centuries  before  Christ.  Herodotus 
writes  of  a  kind  of  plant  in  India,  which,  instead  of  fruit,  produces 
wool,  ”  of  which  the  Indians  make  their  clothes.”  And  Virgil 
refers  in  the  (leorgics  to 

“The  groves  of  the  Ethiopians,  hoary  with  soft  wool.” 

At  the  very  dawn  of  the  Christian  era  the  cotton  plant  was  in 
Persia,  for  Strabo  reh'rs  to  it,  and  not  long  afterwards  Pliny 
mentions,  in  Egypt,  “a  shrub  called  gossypitDii ,  by  others  xylou, 
from  which  stulVs  are  made,  which  we  call  xlynia.”  The  passage 
is  disputed,  but  without  entering  into  the  controversy  we  cite  it, 
liecause  the  tendency  of  our  Imperial  needs  is  towards  lipper 
Egypt  and  Africa  generally,  as  well  as  to  India.  The  Greeks, 
they  say,  had  Indian  cotton  cloths  two  centuries  before  Christ, 
when  the  Ancient  Rritons  were  content  with  a  doubtless  pictur¬ 
esque  hut  sufficiently  scanty  coating  of  u'oad.  And  yet  the 
Americans  had  it  all  the  time  also,  centuries  before  Columbus 
voyaged  westward  to  prepare  the  way  for  slave-driving  planti'rs 
and  frenzied  “  cotton-pits.” 

In  the  last  week  of  IMay,  1904,  there  assembled  at  Zurich  an 
International  Cotton  Congress,  composed  of  representatives  from 
all  the  principal  cotton-using  countries  of  Europe,  to  consider 
methods  for  controlling  the  consumption  of  the  raw  staple,  and  for 
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otherwise  combating  the  system  of  gambling  which  has  of  late 
brought  such  serious  injury  to  the  cotton  manufacturing  industries 
of  the  world.  Our  point  of  interest,  however,  is  not  the  Inter¬ 
national  but  the  inter-Irnperial  aspect  of  the  (piestion.  And  that 
has  liecome  vitally  important  in  many  sc'uses  partly  through  the 
intt'iisity  of  the  speculative  fever  in  the  Cotton  Exchanges  of 
America,  and  partly  through  the  diminished  quantity  of  the  avail¬ 
able  supply  in  the  United  States.  Ijct  us  consider  in  turn  thes(‘ 
two  influences. 

During  the  height  of  tlu'  famous  “  Sully  deal,”  it  was  said  that 
the  very  housemaids  and  shoi'blacks  of  Xmv  Orleans  were 
gambling  with  their  meagn*  dollars  in  cotton  ”  Futures”  while 
thousands  of  men,  women,  and  children  in  Lancashire  were  starv¬ 
ing  because  of  the  prohibitive  price  to  which  the  raw  material  had 
been  speculatively  driven.  These  random  American  gamblers  wer(‘ 
but  following  the  lead  of  a  handful  of  daring  operators,  who  for  over 
twelve  months  did  their  utmost  to  ruin  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
world’s  industries — so  that  they  might  become  millionaires. 
Whenever  the  price  of  raw  cotton  rises  above  5d.  per  lb.,  tlu'  con¬ 
sumption  of  it  at  once  begins  to  decline,  because  then  the  manu¬ 
factured  material  becomes  too  dear  for  several  purposes.  Wlam  it 
rises  above  6d.  per  lb. ,  the  consumption  practically  ceases  for  one  of 
our  greatest  markets.  To  India,  for  instance,  we  ship  hundreds 
of  millions  of  yards  of  fabric  for  loin  cloths,  and  when  the  price  of 
these  exceeds  the  basis  of  Gd.  per  lb.  for  raw  cotton  the  natives 
do  not  buy,  because  they  have  not  the  extra  necessary  pice.  The 
Hindu  looks  for  a  substitute,  and  contentedly  waits  until  the 
market  conies  down  again.  This  may  seem  a  small  matter,  but 
there  are  hundreds  of  millions  of  these  customers  for  our  cotton 
goods,  and  the  temporary  loss  of  their  custom  means  the  loss  of 
employment  for  millions  of  spindles,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
looms,  and  tens  of  thousands  of  workc'rs.  By  a  succc'ssion  of 
s|)eculative  ”  deals”  in  New  Orleans  and  New  York,  the  jirice  of 
American  ”  middling  ”  cotton  was  raised  this  year  to  9d.  per  lb., 
and  the  gamblers  vowed  that  they  would  not  finish  until  lOd.  per  lb. 
had  been  reached.  Mr.  Sully  collapsed,  and  the  ”  Corner  ”  broke, 
but  what  hapjiened  before  will  happen  again.  The  whoh'  subject 
demands  serious  attention:  for  the  “Vegetable  Lamb”  of  the 
Eastern  myth  is  a  necessity  of  Western  life. 

The  year  1903  was  an  eventful  one  in  the  cotton  trade  and  was 
full  of  surprises  and  excitement.  In  Liverpool  “spot  middling” 
American  began  at  4'64d.  per  lb.,  and  the  quotation  on  December 
23rd,  reached  7'24d.  The  Liverpool  average  price  of  the  year  w:;s 
5'94d.  per  lb.  which  compares  with  4‘77d.  in  1902,  4'75d.  in  19i)l, 
5‘47d.  in  1900,  3‘56d.  in  1899,  and  3'31d.  in  189<S.  N'ot  for  twenty 
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years  was  cotton  so  entirely  ruled  by  a  small  group  of  manipula¬ 
tors,  and  never  in  the  history  of  the  trade  did  speculative  trans¬ 
actions  assume  such  magnitude.  The  market  was  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  cliques  and  speculators,  and  1903  finished  at  the 
highest  level  within  a  generation.  The  result  of  the  famine  prices 
was  an  immense  loss  of  wages  to  the  workpeople  and  enormous 
losses  to  the  spinning  companies. 

What  is  called  the  commercial  (as  apart  from  the  agricultural) 
crop  of  the  United  States  for  the  cotton-year  (which  extends  from 
August  31st  to  August  31st)  1902-3,  was  10,073,759  bales,  averag¬ 
ing  50811).  gross  per  bale,  against  a  crop  in  the  previous  season 
of  10,768,195  bales  of  5071b.  gross  per  bale.  The  British  con¬ 
sumption  in  the  season  ending  September  30th,  1903,  was  esti¬ 
mated  at  3,185,000  hales  of  5001b.  net,  or  08,000  bales  less  than 
in  the  preceding  season.  The  Continental  consumption  (exclud¬ 
ing  that  of  Asiatic  cotton  in  Bussia)  was  5,148,000  bales  of  5001b. 
net,  or  312,000  bales  more  than  in  the  previous  season.  The 
American  consumption  was  3,890,000  bales  of  5001b.  net,  or  18,000 
bales  less  than  in  the  previous  season.  In  both  Great  Britain  and 
America  the  consumption  was  reduced  in  consequence  of  the 
operations  of  the  “July  Corner,”  though  in  normal  circumstances 
it  would  have  increased.  It  is  authoritatively  stated  that  there 
are  110  million  spindles  in  the  world. 

The  1903  season  was,  as  has  been  said,  one  of  the  most  specu¬ 
lative  ever  known  in  the  history  of  the  trade,  although  the  specula¬ 
tion  did  not  reach  the  fever-heat  it  attained  in  the  early  part  of 
1904.  During  the  1902-3  season  the  price  of  American 
“middling”  was  advanced  by  successive  speculations  about 
5  cents  per  lb.,  in  New  York,  or  equal  to  an  increase  of  2^d.  per 
11).  in  our  markets.  A  well-known  American  authority,  Mr.  Alfred 
B.  Shepperson,  of  New  York,  thus  writes  of  this  eventful  period  : 

Price.s  during  the  season  were  advanced  by  snceessful  manipulation  of 
the  New  York  and  New  Orleans  markets  by  several  cliques  of  speculative 
operators.  First  in  order  was  Mr.  'I'hefxlore  H.  I’rice,  of  New  York, 
with,  it  was  said,  an  influential  Wall  Street  following.  By  liberal  buying 
of  “Futures,”  and  the  effective  use  of  printer’s  ink  and  telegraphic 
wires  to  disseminate  ideas  favourable  to  the  market,  the  prices  were 
advanced  to  about  ten  cents,  when  the  leader  of  tliis  movement  advised 
the  public  that  the  juice  had  undoubtedly  reached  the  toj),  and  a  decline 
would  soon  occur.  Then  Mr.  Daniel  J.  Sidly,  who  had  not  heretofore 
been  at  all  prominently  identified  with  the  New  York  cotton  trade,  but 
who  had  been  connected  with  Messrs.  F.  Vv.  Beynold  and  Co.,  cotton 
dealers  of  I’rovidence,  came  to  the  front  as  a  liberal  buyer  of  “Futures,” 
and  activ<'ly  suj)})orted  the  market,  until  ^^ay  “Futures”  reached  eleven 
cents,  when  he  withdrew  from  the  market  about  May  loth.  At  this 
juncture  very  activ'e  and  aggressive  buying  of  “Futures”  in  New  Aork 
was  commenced  in  tho  interest  of  ^lessrs.  Mm.  1*.  Brown  and  Frank  B. 
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Havne,  of  New  Orleans,  and  others,  composing  what  was  known  to  the 
trade  thereafter  as  the  “New  Orleans  Clique.”  Prices  continued  to 
advance,  and  July  and  August  deliveries  and  “spot”  cotton  sold  at  13 
cents  the  last  week  in  June  (1903).  The  highest  figures  of  the  season  were 
reachtxl  on  July  24th,  when  “spot”  cotton  sold  at  13\  cents,  and  July 
“Futures”  at  13®  cents.  So  high  a  price  for  “spot”  cotton  had  not  been 
realised  in  New  York  since  December  9th,  1870,  when  the  same  figures 
were  touched.  Since  September  1st,  1876,  middling  cotton  has  not  been 
quoted  in  New  York  above  13^  cents,  except  on  May  20th,  1879,  when  the 
price  Avas  forced  to  13f  cents,  under  a  speculative  manipulation  of 
“Futures.” 

To  “  corner  ’’  July  cotton  is  to  obtain  control  of  the  market 
until  the  new  crop  begins  to  come  forward.  Practically  the  last 
of  a  crop  is  marketed  by  July,  and  the  new  crop  does  not  come 
forward  in  any  commercial  quantity  until  September.  In  April, 
1903,  the  New  Orleans  Ping  began  to  buy  all  the  July  cotton  in 
the  market  and,  in  order  to  increase  the  supply,  they  offered 
premiums  on  that  month  over  intervening  months.  The  effect  of 
that  was  to  induce  holders  to  keep  back  jNIay  and  June  cotton  from 
the  market  and  also  to  accelerate  August  cotton,  with  the  object 
of  tendering  delivery  in  July  at  the  premium  offered  for  that 
month.  The  New  Orleans  Ping  were  the  promoters  of  the  gigan¬ 
tic  operation  known  as  the  “July  Corner.”  It  was  this 
“Corner,”  not  a  Cotton  Trust,  that  caused  the  enormous  rise  in 
price.  Thousands  of  bales  on  their  way  to  ports  for  shipment  to 
Europe  were  arrested  in  transit  and  put  into  store  to  be  available 
to  hand  over  as  July  cotton.  American  manufacturers  curtailed 
or  suspended  the  operations  of  their  mills  in  order  to  resell  their 
raw  cotton.  The  market  was  swept  bare  into  the  New  Orleans 
“  Corner,”  and  the  price  of  “  middling  ”  was  raised  to  7d.  per  lb. 
in  Liverpool,  or  more  than  2d.  above  the  normal  price. 

The  “July  Corner”  continued  operations  until  the  new  crop 
began  to  come  in,  and  then  began  the  sensational  operations  and 
the  rocket-like  rise  and  fall  of  Mr.  D.  J.  Sully.  The  feature  which 
fascinated  the  speculators  for  the  rise  was  that  the  success  of  the 
New  Orleans  clique  was  due  to  an  accurate  forecast  of  shortage  in 
the  1902-3  crop.  It  was  claimed  by  one  of  the  paitners  in  the 
“  July  Corner,”  that  as  far  back  as  November,  1902,  he  figured  on 
the  conviction  that  the  growing  crop  would  not  reach  10,750,000 
bales.  His  figuring  was  approximately  realised,  and  he  and  his 
friends  made  a  large  amount  of  money  by  backing  their  opinion. 
Rut  it  was  pure  chance.  The  crop,  as  it  stood  in  November,  1902, 
promised  to  yield  11,250,000  bales,  and  would  h.ave  done  so  but  for 
a  succession  of  storms  and  floods  which  bt*gan  late  in  November 
and  lasted  for  four  or  five  months  almost  continuously.  Even 
New  Orleans  speculators  could  not  have  fores{‘en  these  storms. 
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which,  actHDrding  to  cotton  ox[H'rts,  took  oOO.DOO  l)alcs  off  the  crop, 
and  thus  quite  fortuitously  played  into  the  hands  of  the  “  Corner.” 
Mr.  llayne,  the  mouthpiece  of  this  ”  Corner,”  claims  that  they 
raised  the  price  of  cotton  over  the  whole  season  by  an  averajit'  of 
$10  per  bale  more  than  it  would  otherwise  have  hetm.  ^I’liat  is 
.£2  per  hale,  which,  on  10. 750,000  hales  would  hav(‘  been 
£‘21,500.000  had  the  whole  season’s  crop  been  affect(‘d,  hut  a  larp(' 
proportion  of  it  was  dispos('d  of  on  forward  contracts  before  the 
cliipie  Ix'^an  operations.  If  the  ‘‘  Corner  ”  gained  on  no  more 
than  the  11  million  bales  they  were  supposed  to  hold  in  duly, 
1903,  a  difference  of  £2  pen-  hale  would  have  been  gain  to  the 
operators  of  £3,000,000  stiuding.  What  the  actual  prollts  of  th(' 

”  July  Corner”  were  is  not  known,  but  even  if  they  were  rc'duced 
by  some  losses  on  realisation  they  must  have  been  enormous  on 
the  net.  These  jirofits  were  gained  by  the  closing  down  of  many 
mills  and  factories,  both  in  the  Cnitt'd  States  and  in  Lancashire, 
which  could  not  manufacture  at  a  profit  on  the  itiflated  price  for 
raw  cotton.  The  speculator’s  gain  was  the  manufactun'is'  and 
operatives’  loss. 

It  is  almost  impossible  for  the  [Jain  man  to  understand  tlu'  rapid 
movements  in  “points”  in  the  Anu'rican  cotton  marked.  The 
truth  is  that  the  operations  in  the  ”  cotton  [)its  ”  have  Ixeen  just 
like  those  of  a  poker  den — a  pure  gamble,  with  big  stakes  and 
rapid  play.  All  the  re[)uted  dealings  in  “Futures”  for  various 
months  were  merely  movements  in  the  game,  and  the  “  points” 
in  the  tmice  were  just  the  points  made  or  lost  by  the  gambhu's. 
Figuring  on  another  short  crop  in  1904,  the  leader  in  the  famous 
Sully  ”  bull  ”  movement  acquired  all  the  fine  sta[)le  for  early  and 
prompt  delivery,  so  as  to  lower  the  quality  and  raise  the  price  of 
the  lower  grade  cotton  left  on  the  market.  Thus  “  middliug  ” 
advanced  to  a  figure  uiqirecH'dented  sinc(!  the  early  ’seventies — not 
that  there  was  not  enough  raw  cotton  for  actual  needs  hut  because 
the  gamblers  captured  the  available  supply. 

In  the  vernacular  of  the  cotton  market  a  ”  point  ”  in  America 
is  the  hundredth  of  a  cent  per  lb.  and  in  Liverpool  it  is  the  hun¬ 
dredth  of  a  penny  per  Ih.  Contracts  in  ”  Futures  ”  are  in  New 
York  and  New  Orleans,  in  lots  of  109  hales  of  5501bs.  eacb  = 
55 .OOOlbs. ,  so  that  every  variation  of  a  ”  point  ”  makes  a  difference 
of  $5  per  contract  lot.  In  Liverpool  the  contracts  are  in  lots  of 
100  \iales  of  4801bs.  =48, OOOlbs. ,  so  that  every  variation  of  a 
“  point  ”  makes  a  difference  of  £2  per  contract  lot.  Practically 
two  “  ])oints  ”  in  New  York  are  equal  to  one  “point  ”  in  Liver¬ 
pool.  Speculators  in  “  Futures”  never  see  the  cotton. 

The  lf)04  market  started  early  on  a  new  career  of  mad  specula¬ 
tion,  followed  by  an  excited  and  greedy  crowd  from  all  parts  of 
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the  States,  when  the  Washington  Department  of  Agriculture  pub¬ 
lished  an  estimate  of  only  9,96’2,039  bales,  averaging  490  8-1011)s. 
net  each.  The  average  net  weight  of  the  bales  of  1902-3  was 
lS41b.  The  Department,  however,  under-estimated  by  300,000 
bales  last  year  and  by  1,000,000  bales  in  the  previous  year.  Over 
the  last  seven  years  their  estimates  have  averaged  500,000  bales 
too  low.  Then  the  Bureau’s  estimate  was  made  on  a  bale  some 
71b.  heavier  than  that  of  the  previous  season,  and  the  quality  of  the 
new  crop  was  so  superior  to  previous  years  that  a  saving  in 
spinning  was  assured.  The  world’s  normal  consumption  of 
American  cotton  is  usually  from  11,000,000  to  11,500,000  bales 
per  annum,  but  the  consumption  of  the  current  cotton  year  was 
not  expected  to  be  more  than  10,250,000  bales.  In  any  case 
there  would  be  a  surplus,  but  for  some  months  spinners  and 
manufacturers  were  impoverished  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
men,  women,  and  children  gnawed  the  crust  of  starvation. 

No  better  authority  than  Mr.  C.  W.  Macara,  President  of  the 
Master  Spinners’  Federation,  can  be  cited  as  to  the  amount  of 
loss  directly  caused  by  “  short  time  ”  in  f  jancashire  mills.  He 
estimates  it  to  be  much  higher  than  would  be  computed,  however 
correctly,  from  taking  account  only  of  the  reduced  receipts  by 
employers  and  employed  in  the  spinning  departments,  which  led 
the  way  in  opposing  inflated  prices  with  restricted  buying,  or 
from  simply  adding  to  any  sum  thus  calculated  the  flgures  relating 
to  looms  affected  by  the  diminished  ])roductiveness  of  spindles.  A 
n'solution  of  the  Master  S[)inners  to  work  only  40  hours  per  week, 
instead  of  the  normal  551  hours,  took  effect  early  in  the  year, 
and  was  so  largely  operative  as  to  diminish  employment  in  many 
dependent  or  allied  branches  of  industry  besides  the  weaving 
branch.  Mr.  Macara’s  survey  of  the  whole  of  them  in  April 
brought  out  a  w'eekly  reduction  of  .kT10,00()  in  wages  earned  by 
workers  in  spinning,  weaving,  bleaching,  dyeing,  printing,  finish¬ 
ing,  and  other  processes,  in  packing,  carrying,  handling,  and  dis¬ 
tribution,  both  of  goods  and  raw^  material,  and  in  a  variety  of 
regular  labour  connected  with  machinery,  fuel,  and  stores.  The 
employers’  probable  share  of  the  weekly  loss  Mr.  iMacara  put  at 
t‘40,000,  the  joint  loss  of  employers  and  employed  added  together 
at  iil50,00()  per  week.  The  bases  of  the  computation  are  that 
about  500,000  workpeople  are  engaged  in  the  various  departments 
indicated,  and  that  half  the  number,  or  250,000,  suffered  directly 
or  indirectly  by  the  substitution  of  40  hours  a  w'eek  for  55.1  hours 
in  spinning.  The  total  value  of  raw  cotton  worked  in  England, 
when  at  an  average  price  of  5d.  per  pound,  is  taken  to  be 
t‘35,000,000.  The  total  value  of  the  production  is  estimated  at 
t90,000,000,  more  than  70  millions  of  w  hich  represents  the  exfiort 
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trade  ;  while  out  of  the  55  millions  difference  between  finished  pro¬ 
duct  and  raw  material,  some  £40,000,000  are  absorbed  in  wages, 
leaving  £15,000,000  for  taxation,  insurance,  depreciation,  rent, 
and  other  charges  and,  finally,  the  return  upon  capital. 

'rhe  prosperity  of  this  great  industry  is  dependent  upon  an  ade¬ 
quate  supply  of  raw  material  at  a  natural  price.  Mr.  Macara  rests 
his  valuation  upon  an  average  of  5d.  per  pound.  The  American 
jilanter,  he  says,  would  be  well  rewarded  if  he  received  from  S^d. 
to  Id.  per  pound  for  his  crop,  and  the  variation  would  be  regulated 
by  the  yield.  If  the  spinners  on  this  side  could  be  sure  that  what 
they  jnirchase  would  not  fall  below  4^d.,  or  rise  above  5^d.,  per 
pound,  tliP  main  difficulties  that  harass  them  would  be  removed, 
and  a  stable  system  would  be  established.  But  gamblers  in  the 
United  States  sacrifice  the  interests  of  millions  to  their  own 
pockets.  It  is  true  that  “  the  majority  of  cotton  gamblers  hitherto 
have  ruined  themselves,”  but  these  examples  have  never  prevented 
others  from  taking  the  same  road.  The  reputed  insufficiency  of 
the  raw  cotton  available  gave  the  stimulus  to  the  recent  gambles, 
but  the  Sully  deal  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  speculators 
laid  hands  upon  the  crop  as  soon  as  it  was  gathered.  They 
operated  with  the  last  supplies  of  the  old  crop,  and  the  new  one 
they  attempted  to  control.  The  staple  rose  to  9d.  a  pound,  and 
”  the  avowed  object  of  the  Bing  was  to  force  it  up  to  lOd.” 

The  tendency  to  exaggerate  every  injury  to  the  crop  (says  Mr.  A.  B. 
Shepperson),  is  so  universal  in  the  South  that  careful  investigators  of  the 
probable  extent  of  the  crops  have  always  taken  it  into  consideration. 
An  under-estimate  of  all  favourable  conditions  is  quite  as  general  as 
the  exaggeration  of  unfavourable  conditions,  and  this  tendency,  which 
is  largely  due  to  local  environment,  is  involuntary  and  not  at  all  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  highest  personal  integrity.  It  is  to  the  general  interest 
of  the  South  to  have  high  prices  for  cotton,  and  a  full  price  is  not  usually 
associated  with  the  idea  of  a  large  crop,  while  small  crops  and  high 
prices  are  supposed  to  go  together.” 

One  point  about  the  British  cotton  industry  not  generally  known 
is  that  it  has  prospered  during  the  last  twenty  years,  on  an  average 
price  for  “  middling  American,”  under  5d.  per  pound.  In  the 
pc'riod  of  the  American  Civil  War,  say  from  1861  to  1865,  the 
price  averaged  19d.  But  in  the  last  twenty  years  it  has  been  : — 


1881-85 

average  6  08d. 

1891-95 

„  4-23 

1899-1900 

„  412 

1900 

„  4-75 

1902 

„  4-77 

1881-1902 

average  4’93d. 

Another  point  about  our  cotton  industry,  not  generally  known,  is 
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that  the  British  consumption  of  the  raw  material  has  been  prac¬ 
tically  stationary  during  the  past  twenty  years.  In  proof  of  this 
we  present  the  following  table  of  averages  :  — 

Consumption  of  raw  cotton  in  United  Kincidom. 

1881-85  civer.ige  3,298,000  hales  per  annum. 

1891-95  ,,  3,214,000  „ 

1901  aetual  3,217, (XK)  „ 

1902  „  3,341,000  „ 

1903  estimate  3,185,(MX)  ,,  ,, 


Yet  there  are  now  a  larger  number  of  spindles  and  looms  at 
work.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  comparison  between  1892  and 


1902 


Spindles.  Looms. 

1892  ...  45,300,000  ...  660,000 
1902  ...  48,360,000  ...  719,398 


The  stationary  consumption  by  an  increased  number  of  looms 
means  that  our  mills  and  factories  have  been  engaged  on  the  finer 
grades  of  work,  with  smaller  output  in  weight  and  more  careful 
manipulation.  We  do  not  say  that  the  increase  in  this  higher- 
grade  work  is  not  a  tribute  to  our  national  industry  but  it  is  also 
very  much,  if  not  chiefly,  a  matter  of  climate.  It  further  means 
the  success  of  America  in  competing  with  us  for  lower-grade 
cottons.  Germany,  as  an  cxix)rter,  does  not  greatly  interfere  with 
our  foreign  markets,  but  America  does.  She  has  practically  taken 
the  China  market  for  low-grade  cottons  from  us,  and  very  much 
through  our  own  stupidity.  Lancashire  makers  persisted  in  press¬ 
ing  on  the  Chinese  low-priced,  heavily-sized  goods,  when  the 
Chinese  wanted  real  cotton  and  took  it  from  the  Americans,  who 
were  willing  to  supply  it.  This  was  not  so  much  a  question  of 
under-selling  as  of  adapting  production  to  the  wishes  of  the  con¬ 
sumer,  but  at  the  same  time  the  American  producers  could  not  sell 
so  cheaply  in  China  as  they  have  been  doing  were  it  not  for  the 
protected  market  they  have  at  home  for  their  products.  Their 
mills  cost  a  great  deal  more  to  construct  than  do  our  mills,  but 
against  the  additional  capital  outlay  they  have  a  saving  in  working 
expenses,  through  the  closer  application  and  better  distribution  of 
Inhour,  and  by  comparative  freedom  from  trade  union  restrictions 
and  exactions,  which  are  the  curse  of  the  British  industry.  Still, 
with  all  the  advantage  in  operative  expenses,  America  should  not 
produce  cotton  piece-goods  from  American  cotton  chea[)er  than  we 
can.  Our  producers  have  simply  given  her  an  opening  in  China 
which  she  has  made  the  most  of  and  will  not  now  lose.  And  this 
opening  has  naturally  stimulated  the  zeal  of  America  for  an  export 
trade,  and  aroused  her  enthusiasm  for  an  “open  door’’  every¬ 
where — except  in  the  United  States. 
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The  Cotton  Manufacturers’  Association  of  New  England  was 
recently  addressed  by  Mr.  Edward  N.  Vos('  on  the  necessity  of 
studying  foreign  markets  for  cotton  goods  His  point  was  that  the 
United  States  now  stands  as  the  largest  consumer  of  raw  cotton 
in  the  world,  though  Great  Britain  has  more  spindles  and  a  more 
valuable  output.  Since  1870,  the  value  of  the  American  ))roduc- 
tion  has  more  than  doubled,  the  consumption  of  raw  cotton  has 
increased  fivefold,  and  the  number  of  yards  of  piece  goods  woven 
has  increased  fourfold.  In  the  same  period  the  exports  from 
America  have  increased  fivefold.  But  with  recent  additions  to 
the  spindles  the  producing  power  is  now  far  ahead  of  the  domestic 
requirements,  and  an  increase  of  export  markets  for  the  American 
manufacturer  has  become  imperative. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  double  dilemma  for  the  British  industry. 
The  enormous  growth  of  the  American  industry  makes  raw  cotton 
scarce  and  dear  for  us  and,  while  using  up  the  raw  material,  of 
which  formerly  we  w'ere  practically  the  only  large  consumers, 
America  becomes  our  chief  competitor  in  the  largest  consuming 
markets  in  the  world.  It  is  a  striking  fact  that  about  oO  per  cent, 
of  all  the  exports  of  American  cotton  goods  are  to  China.  The 
particular  object  of  Mr.  Vose  was  to  impress  on  American  manu¬ 
facturers  the  necessity  of  extending  the  area  of  their  foreign 
markets,  and  he  especially  emjdiasised  British  India  as  a  better 
field  even  than  China,  and  as  capable  of  absorbing  five  times  the 
number  of  yards  at  present  exported  from  America.  The  point 
we  wish  to  make  here  is  that  the  attention  of  America  is  being 
more  directed  to  foreign  markets  for  cotton  than  it  has  ever  been, 
that  the  cultivation  of  these  markets  has  become  a  necessity 
through  her  increased  production,  and  that  we  have  to  face  a 
future  of  excessive  competition. 

In  the  calendar  year  1003,  our  exports  of  cotton  were  to  the 
value  of  tT)G,219,71l  in  manufactured  goods,  and  -t'7 ,407 .086  in 
yarn  ;  that  is,  in  all,  C‘73,62G,707.  No  other  item  in  our  foreign 
trade  approaches  this  in  magnitude.  The  next  is  iron  and  steel, 
C30.4o3,190 ;  the  next  coal.  T27,262,779 ;  and  the  third  wool, 
,-fe25,38G,799.  Of  course,  if  with  iron  and  steel  we  include  cutlery 
and  hardware,  telegraph  cables,  machinery  and  new  ships,  we 
shall  get  a  very  large  total.  But  these  exports  involve  many 
varied  industries,  and  the  sum  total  of  them,  T61,250,000,  is  still 
largely  short  of  the  sum  total  of  the  value  of  the  exports  of  the 
cotton  industry. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  the  most  casual  observer  that  a  trade  of 
such  magnitude  deserves  and  requires  the  first  care  of  the  whole 
nation.  It  forms,  indeed,  one  of  the  chief  factors  in  our  national 
economy.  And,  therefore,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  national  neces- 
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sity  and  of  Imperial  importance  to  preserve  it  from  the  reverses  to 
which  it  has  been,  and  is,  subjected  by  dependence  upon  America 
for  its  chief  supply  of  raw  material.  It  is  that  dependence  which 
makes  our  industry  the  constant  prey  of  the  American  speculator. 

If  we  can  reduce  American  raw  cotton  to  a  minor  place  in  our 
industrial  organism  we  shall  get  rid  of  the  American  gambler. 
The  first  national  necessity,  then,  is  to  open  up  alternative  sources 
of  supply  within  the  British  Empire. 

The  British  Cotton-Growing  Association  was  formed  at  Man¬ 
chester  in  1902,  on  the  initiative  of  the  Oldham  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  A  scarcity  of  cotton  for  three  years  in  succession,  it 
declared,  along  with  a  gradually  increasing  demand,  enabled 
speculators  to  manipulate  the  stocks  and  to  raise  or  depress  prices 
to  suit  their  purposes,  to  the  embarrassment  of  all  engaged  in  the 
trade.  In  consequence,  short  time  working  resulted,  causing  seri¬ 
ous  loss  to  employers  and  operatives.  Of  the  total  cotton  supply 
of  the  w'orld,  80  per  cent,  now  comes  from  the  United  States. 

A  failure,  or  partial  failure,  of  this  supply  is,  therefore,  a  very 
serious  matter.  The  consumption  of  raw  cotton  in  the  United 
States  is  rapidly  increasing  and  the  proportion  of  the  crop  avail¬ 
able  for  export  is  diminishing.  In  1902  the  United  States  con¬ 
sumed  38  per  cent,  of  the  crop.  The  consumption  has  in¬ 
creased  only  3‘6  per  cent,  in  Great  Britain  during  the  last 
ten  years,  but  it  has  increased  60‘75  per  cent,  in  the  United 
States.  Owdng  to  the  very  largely  increased  demand  during  recent 
years  for  Egyptian  and  other  long-stapled  cotton,  it  has  become 
absolutely  necessary  that  fresh  sources  of  supply  should  be  found, 
and  the  Association  was  designed  to  carry  out  a  series  of  experi¬ 
ments  with  Egyptian  and  Sea  Island  seed  in  different  parts  of  the 
world.  Certain  British  Colonies  and  Dependencies  afford  excel¬ 
lent  opportunities  for  these  experiments,  and  samples  of  good 
cotton  have  already  been  received  from  several  of  them.  The 
movement,  in  short,  is  to  broaden  the  basis  of  supply  of  all  grades 
of  cotton,  and  bring  prosperity  both  to  the  cotton  trade  and  to 
our  Colonies. 

The  Association  is  already  at  work  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa, 
with  the  aid  of  the  Colonial  Governors,  and  is  beginning  in  the 
West  Indies,  in  the  Sudan,  and  in  British  East  and  Central 
Africa.  A  Cotton  Supply  Association  was  in  existence  during  the 
whole  period  of  the  great  cotton  famine,  but  it  was  dissolved  in 
1871.  The  conditions  which  have  called  into  existence  the  pre¬ 
sent  movement,  thirty-one  years  later,  are  even  more  urgent, 
and  the  movement  ought  to  be  successful.  The  capacity  for  the 
production  of  every  commodity  in  the  United  States  on  a  gigantic 
scale  is  shown  forcibly  in  the  growth  of  cotton.  The  American 
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aim  is  to  consume  on  the  spot  all  the  cotton  grown  on  the  planta¬ 
tions.  In  1890,  the  cotton  crop  was  7,311,392  bales,  of  which 
the  United  States  used  32  per  cent,  and  Great  Britain  38  per 
cent.  In  1902  the  crop  was  10,680,680  bales,  of  which  the  United 
States  used  38  per  cent,  and  Great  Britain  28  per  cent. ;  an 
increase  of  6  per  cent,  in  the  States  and  a  decrease  of  10  per  cent, 
in  Great  Britain.  The  tendency  of  consumption  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  cotton  field  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  whilst  in 
1890  the  North  took  76' 7  per  cent,  of  that  consumed  in  the  States, 
and  the  South  took  23‘3  per  cent.,  in  1902  the  North  took  only 
51'41  per  cent,  and  the  South  took  48  59  per  cent. 

No  one  can  object  to  America  keeping  her  cotton  in  her  own 
country ;  but  we  must  secure  a  constant  supply  for  this  country. 
The  Imperial  design  is  to  help  an  enormous  number  of  people 
under  our  own  flag ,  and  to  create  a  new  trade  between  the  Mother 
Country  and  the  Colonies.  It  is  a  thorough  Imperial  movement, 
and  may  lead  to  the  natives  of  Africa  being  employed  in  their  own 
land  instead  of  in  America.  Our  foremost  position  amongst  the 
industrial  nations  of  the  world  is  on  trial. 

Apart  from  the  danger  of  the  American  supply  being  always  at 
the  mercy  of  speculators,  the  fact,  indeed,  seems  to  be  established 
that  America  has  almost  reached  the  limit  of  her  producing 
capacity.  The  world’s  present  normal  consumption  of  American 
cotton  is,  say,  about  11,500,000  bales  per  annum.  Lancashire 
alone,  in  ordinary  times,  requires  65,000  bales  per  week,  or 
3,250,000  bales  per  annum  ;  the  American  spindles,  which  a  short 
time  ago  consumed  under  2,000,000  bales,  now  require  4,500,000 
bales  per  annum.  Even  if  the  Cotton  States  can  produce  regu¬ 
larly  11,500,000  bales  per  annum,  the  relation  between  supply 
and  demand  is  too  close  for  industrial  safety.  It  leaves  the  in¬ 
dustry  at  the  mercy  of  speculators,  who  gloat  over  a  prospective 
or  reputed  shortage  in  the  crop  as  a  way  of  making  millions  by  a 
gamble  for  higher  prices.  It  is  not  the  short  crop  but  the 
“  gamble”  that  cripples  trade  and  starves  the  operatives,  but  the 
“  Corner”  would  not  be  so  frequently  possible  and  so  mischievous 
were  it  not  for  the  narrowness  of  the  reserve  and  the  limitation 
of  the  area  of  supply.  One-fourth  of  the  population  of  these  islands 
dependent  on  the  cotton  trade  are  periodically  the  sport  of  a  few 
ruthless  American  speculators,  who  manipulate  crops  and  regulate 
the  “market”  just  to  fill  their  owm  pockets,  regardless  of  how 
their  operations  may  arrest  the  whirr  of  the  spindles  and  throw 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  operatives  out  of  employment. 

If  it  be  asked  why  the  Americans,  who  are  an  enterprising  and 
industrial  people  and  not  merely  a  nation  of  speculators,  do  not 
increase  the  cultivation  of  a  staple  for  which  there  is  such  an 
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immense  and  constantly  growing  demand ,  the  answer  is  that  they 
are  limited  by  physical  conditions.  They  have  plenty  of  land  in 
the  Southern  States  suitable  for  the  growing  of  more  cotton,  but 
they  have  not  labour,  it  is  said,  to  handle  profitably  more  than 
about  11 J  million  bales.  There  are  eight  millions  of  negroes  in 
the  Southern  States,  but  it  is  asserted  that  not  more  than  ten  acres 
of  cotton  laid  can  be  cultivated  per  negro.  That  is  to  say, 
though  more  land  could  be  put  under  cotton  not  more  than  the 
product  of  ten  acres  per  annum  can  be  picked  for  every  negro 
who  can  be  employed  in  the  industry.  It  would  be  useless  for  the 
Americans  to  grow  more  than  11,500,000  bales  or  so,  if  they  have 
uot  coloured  labour  to  pick  it — and  yet  the  growing  crop  of  the 
season  1904-5  is  estimated  to  produce  from  12,000,000  to 
14,000,000  bales,  if  all  goes  well. 

These  statements  as  to  labour  are  made  on  the  authority  not 
only  of  cotton-dealers  and  spinners  in  Lancashire  but  also  of 
cotton-growers  in  America,  who  certainly  have  no  reason  to  mini¬ 
mise  their  own  powers.  They  suggest  a  very  serious  view  of  the 
future  of  an  industry  which  furnishes  one-fourth  of  the  value  of 
our  exports  and  gives  employment  to  such  an  immense  proportion 
of  our  population.  They  present  a  case  in  which  the  leading 
national  industry  is  thrown  back  upon  Imperial  resources  for  its 
preservation.  We  have  to  provide  not  only  against  the  effect  of 
American  “  Corners  ”  upon  the  British  industry  but  also  against 
the  failure  of  the  American  supply  to  meet  the  world’s  require¬ 
ments.  As  the  report  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  British 
Cotton-Growing  Association  puts  it  : — 

The  present  serious  crisis  through  which  the  cotton  trade  is  passing 
is  sufficient  proof  that  the  work  of  the  Association  was  not  commencetl 
one  moment  too  soon,  that  there  can  be  no  question  that  new  areas  of 
cultivation  are  absolutely  necessary,  and  that  the  basis  of  supply  must  bo 
widened,  so  that  the  cotton  trade  of  the  world  may  no  longer  be  absolutely 
dependent  on  the  success  or  failure  of  the  American  crop,  which  is  being 
more  and  more  absorbed  by  American  manufacturers. 

Happily,  we  have  abundance  of  scope  in  Africa  and  the  West 
Indies,  in  Egypt  and,  if  need  be,  even  in  Australia.  It  is  well 
to  recall  that  when  Columbus  first  reached  the  Bahamas,  he  was 
offered  cotton  yarns  by  the  natives;  that  when  he  reached  Cuba, 
he  found  the  people  there  clad  in  cotton  cloth  ;  that  those  who 
followed  Vasco  da  Gama  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  found  the 
inhabitants  of  East  Africa  clothed  in  cotton  ;  that  in  the  sixteenth 
century  cotton  cloth  was  brought  from  the  Guinea  Coast  to 
London. 

In  a  report  to  the  Board  of  Trade  on  cotton  cultivation  in  the 
British  Empire  and  in  Egypt,  Professor  Wyndham  Dunstan  passes 
in  review  every  territory  under  British  rule  in  which  cotton  has 
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been,  or  may  be,  profitably  grown.  The  prospects  of  cotton  culti¬ 
vation  in  the  Sudan,  he  says,  are  very  favourable,  and  the  alluvial 
region  of  the  Egyptian  Sudan  between  the  White  and  Blue  Niles 
is  even  better  adapted  to  the  growth  of  cotton  than  the  lower 
parts  of  the  Nile  Valley.  The  area  open  for  the  planting  of 
cotton  is  ten  times  as  great  as  that  obtainable  in  Egypt  proper. 
The  industry  is  already  established  on  a  small  scale  at  Kassala 
and  Sennar,  but  the  primitive  methods  of  cultivation  adopted 
cause  much  loss  of  material.  In  the  1903  report  of  the  British 
South  Africa  Company,  it  is  stated  that  experiments  in  cotton 
cultivation  are  being  conducted  in  Rhodesia  on  an  extensive  scale, 
with  every  prospect  of  success.  Cotton  of  excellent  quality  grows 
wild  in  many  districts,  and  samples  submitted  to  experts  in 
England  have  been  most  favourably  reported  on.  Cotton  has  long 
been  grown  in  Central  Africa  and  is  found  in  a  semi-wuld  state 
on  the  Zambesi  and  elsew'here.  Experiments  on  the  cultivation 
of  cotton  w’ere  commenced  in  1900  by  the  local  Government ;  in 
1901  it  was  reported  that  the  plants  w^ere  doing  well  and  that  a 
fair  crop  might  be  expected  in  tw'o  years.  In  a  recent  report  on 
the  Uganda  Protectorate,  it  is  stated  that  experiments  are  being 
carried  out  there  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton.  A  plantation  has 
been  laid  out  at  Kampala,  and  seeds  have  been  sent  to  other  parts 
of  the  Protectorate.  It  is  found  that  cotton  can  be  grown  success¬ 
fully,  the  only  difficulty  experienced  being  in  harvesting  at  the 
proper  period.  Experiments  are  being  tried  wdth  Egyptian  seed, 
of  w'hich  a  consignment  has  been  imported.  Cotton  grown  at 
Entebbe  has  been  valued  in  London  at  4|d.  per  pound,  whilst  the 
indigenous  cotton  is  w'orth  2|d.  per  pound.  In  West  Africa  the 
possibilities  of  cotton  cultivation  are  most  encouraging,  but  large 
quantities  of  cotton  cannot  at  present  be  produced  in  Sierra  Leone 
or  the  Gold  Coast,  owing  to  scarcity  of  labour.  In  Northern 
Nigeria,  to  some  extent  in  Southern  Nigeria,  and  in  the  Lagos 
Hinterland,  there  is  a  vast  field.  The  native  population  is 
numerous,  intelligent,  and  thoroughly  familiarised  with  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  cotton,  which  has  been  carried  on  in  several  localities 
for  hundreds  of  years  in  a  primitive  yet  effective  manner.  The 
soil  is,  for  the  most  part,  suitable  ;  there  is  a  heavy  annual  rainfall ; 
usually  a  well-marked  dry  season ;  and  the  country  is  fairly  well 
irrigated.  In  Northern  Nigeria  there  is  a  vast  territory  suitable  for 
cotton,  but  the  most  serious  difficulty  is  the  question  of  transport, 
and  a  railway  is  required  from  the  Niger  to  Kano.  With  regard 
to  the  possibility  of  increasing  the  production  of  cotton  in  India, 
the  opinion  was  held  some  years  back  that  there  was  little  hope  of 
extending  the  area  under  cultivation ;  but  investigations  on  this 
point  are  still  in  progress,  and  it  appears  possible  that  some  exten- 
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sion  of  the  area  under  the  plant  may  take  place.  The  problem  in 
the  West  Indies  is  not  the  establishment  of  an  entirely  new  in¬ 
dustry  but  the  revival  of  an  old  one,  under  economic  conditions 
different  from  those  under  which  it  was  formerly  carried  on  with 
success.  The  conditions  prevailing  in  the  West  Indies  appear  to  be 
favourable  to  the  re-establishment  of  the  industry.  In  many  of  the 
islands  there  is  land  already  cleared  and  well  adapted  to  cotton 
cultivation.  Soil  and  climate  are  suitable,  and  in  some  of  the 
islands  an  adequate  supply  of  good  labour  is  obtainable  at  com¬ 
paratively  low  cost.  In  Australia  two  attempts,  each  of  consider¬ 
able  magnitude,  have  been  made  to  establish  cotton  growing  as 
one  of  the  resources  of  the  country  ;  but  in  both  cases  the  industry 
up  to  the  present  has  failed  to  become  permanent.  Both  attempts 
took  place  in  Queensland,  which  possesses  a  climate  and  soil  well 
suited  to  the  growth  of  the  cotton  plant,  as  was  proved  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Colony,  when  a  bag  of  cotton  sent  to  London  from 
Moreton  Bay  was  reported  to  be  of  excellent  quality.  In  New- 
South  Wales  the  possibility  of  the  successful  cultivation  of  cotton 
has  been  proved  by  trials  in  numerous  localities.  The  soil  and 
climate  of  extensive  districts  are  suitable  for  the  purpose,  and  it  is 
considered  that  it  would  yield  a  fair  remuneration ;  the  reason 
cotton  has  not  been  grown  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  agricultural 
labour  has  found  sufficient  employment  in  connection  with  other 
and  more  remunerative  crops.  The  plant  is  well  adapted  to  the 
climate  and  has  been  found  to  thrive  when  other  crops  have 
succumbed  to  drought,  and  samples  of  the  cotton  grown  have 
proved  to  be  of  good  strength  and  staple.  In  the  Northern  Terri¬ 
tory  of  South  Australia,  experiments  indicate  that  cotton  can  be 
grown  in  certain  places,  and  a  sample  of  the  produce  of  a  trial 
has  been  received,  and  is  of  good  quality,  satisfactory  colour,  and 
fairly  long  staple.  Such  is  the  substance  of  Professor  Wyndham 
Dunstan’s  report. 

In  presenting  information  as  to  cotton  cultivation  collected  by 
the  scientific  staff  of  the  Imperial  Institute,  Professor  Dunstan 
further  says  that  the  statistics  available  show  that  the  dependence 
of  the  British  industry  upon  the  United  States  for  raw^  cotton 
has  been  brought  about  by  the  deterioration  of  Indian  cotton,  by 
the  replacement  of  cotton  by  sugar-cane  in  the  West  Indies, 
by  the  continuous  improvement  in  quality  of  the  cotton  fibre 
produced  in  the  United  States,  and  by  the  improvements  in  cotton¬ 
spinning  machinery  which,  during  the  last  century,  have  all  been 
in  the  direction  of  utilising  the  medium  and  long-stapled  cottons 
characteristic  of  America  and  Egypt.  Although  no  actual  decline 
in  the  production  of  Indian  cotton  has  taken  place,  India  now  pro¬ 
duces  but  little  of  the  long-stapled  varieties  suited  to  the  require- 
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ments  of  the  British  manufacturer.  The  position  is  worse  than 
in  the  period  1861-1865,  when  the  American  Civil  War  led  to  a 
deficiency  in  the  fibre  similar  to  that  now'  brought  about  mainly 
by  economic  causes.  At  that  time  British  manufacturers  w'ere 
still  able  to  utilise  Indian  cotton,  and  the  deficiency  in  the 
American  product  was,  to  some  extent,  compensated  for  by  in¬ 
creased  imports  from  India.  Some  efforts  were  made  at  that  time 
to  extend  the  sources  of  supply  in  India  and  other  countries,  but 
the  rapid  recovery  in  the  United  States,  which  follow'ed  the  close 
of  the  American  War,  led  to  their  abandonment. 

Since  Professor  Dunstan’s  report  was  published  an  agreement 
has  been  concluded  betw'een  the  Sudan  Government  and  Mr. 
Leigh  Hunt,  of  New  York,  and  work  has  been  commenced  which 
is  expected  to  have  very  great  influence  on  the  development  of 
the  Sudan  and  on  the  cotton  industry.  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  has 
acquired  from  the  Government  a  large  tract  of  territory  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Atbara  Kiver,  opposite  the  new  capital  of  the  Berber 
Province,  and  on  the  new  railroad  route  between  Berber  and 
Suakim.  He  has  been  for  some  time  in  the  Sudan  perfecting  a 
scheme  for  cotton-growing  on  an  extensive  scale ,  and  the  work  has 
been  initiated  by  a  European  staff  now  on  the  ground.  It  is 
intended  to  employ  educated  negroes  from  the  United  States. 
Planting  w’as  to  begin  in  June  and  there  is  ample  labour  for 
immediate  needs.  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  is  convinced  from  extensive 
personal  observation  that  cotton-growing  on  a  commercial  basis 
in  the  Sudan  cannot  but  have  the  most  satisfactory  results.  He 
predicts  that  Britain  will  obtain  the  bulk  of  her  future  cotton 
from  the  Sudan,  and  expresses  his  conviction  that  the  plant  can  be 
grown  in  that  country  as  cheaply  as,  if  not  more  cheaply  than, 
in  any  place  in  the  world. 

With  further  reference  to  the  Niger,  Mr.  F.  S.  James,  Senior 
Divisional  Commissioner,  Southern  Nigeria,  has  gone  out  in  the 
interests  of  the  British  Cotton-Growing  Association,  to  the  Sobo 
Plains,  to  assist  the  Association  in  putting  into  operation  a  large 
scheme  for  the  growing  of  cotton.  The  Sobo  Plains  are  32,000 
acres  in  extent,  and  Mr.  James  had  already  reported  that  the  soil 
of  the  district  was  favourable  to  cotton  cultivation  and  there  are 
w'aterways  right  up  to  the  plains. 

Of  Rhodesia  as  a  cotton  field  many  experts  are  extremely 
hopeful,  owing  to  the  quantity  and  high  quality  of  the  indigenous 
plant.  From  the  Board  of  Trade  we  learn  that  about  thirty-five 
acres  have  already  been  growm  near  Salisbury,  and  the  results 
so  far  are  said  to  be  satisfactory.  Samples,  from  small  patches  of 
cotton  grown  from  seed  sent  out,  have  all  been  well  reported  on, 
and  the  product  of  Egyptian  seed  appears  to  retain  its  character- 
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istics.  The  climate  in  Ehodesia  is  considered  to  be  quite  suitable, 
and  little  difficulty  is  anticipated  in  getting  sufficient  labour  for 
cotton  growing.  An  expert  who  has  been  engaged  by  a  syndicate 
formed  to  carry  out  further  experiments  is  now  in  Rhodesia,  with 
a  view  to  ascertaining  the  most  suitable  districts  for  planting. 

The  British  Empire  League  recently  passed  a  resolution  express¬ 
ing  sympathy  with  all  steps  which  can  be  taken  to  develop  cotton¬ 
growing  in  countries  under  British  influence,  and  satisfaction  at 
the  resolution  passed  on  the  subject  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
April  27th.  Sir  William  Houldsworth  pointed  out  that  although 
Lancashire  w’as  particularly  interested  in  this  question  it  was  one 
which  affected  the  whole  of  the  country,  and  it  was  a  source  of 
satisfaction  that  steps  were  at  length  being  taken  to  remedy  a 
very  great  danger  to  the  trade  of  the  country.  The  efforts  now 
being  made  should  not  only  benefit  Lancashire  but  the  whole 
of  the  Empire,  by  bringing  into  cultivation  large  tracts  of  territory 
that  would  otherwise  remain  barren.  The  Lancashire  cotton 
spinners  are  vigorously  supporting  the  movement.  The  one  solid 
fact  which  stares  the  cotton  industry  in  the  face,  according  to 
Mr.  J.  L.  Hutton,  vice-chairman  of  the  British  Cotton-Growing 
Association,  is  that  the  supply  of  cotton  has  been  insufficient  to 
keep  the  spindles  of  the  world  fully  employed,  and  the  trade 
has  developed  into  a  scramble  for  the  available  raw  material.  At 
the  outset,  the  efforts  of  the  British  Cotton-Growing  Association  ^ 
to  obtain  fresh  sources  of  supply  w^ere,  according  to  Mr.  Hutton, 
hampered  by  lack  of  adequate  financial  support  from  the  members 
of  the  trade,  but  of  late  funds  have  been  coming  in  rapidly  and 
more  progress  is  being  made.  Mr.  Hutton  is  convinced  that  Lan¬ 
cashire’s  future  salvation  lies  mainly  in  West  Africa.  The  expen¬ 
diture  of  £500,000  or  £1,000,000  in  the  construction  of  a  railway  to 
connect  the  interior  with  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Niger  would, 
he  holds,  turn  a  country  which  is  now  costing  the  British  tax¬ 
payer  £400,000  per  annum  into  a  paying  concern,  and  at  the  same 
time  afford  a  priceless  boon  to  the  manufacturers  of  cotton  goods. 

The  Federation  of  Master  Cotton  Spinners’  Associations  lately 
discussed  gambling  in  cotton  “Futures  ’’  and  arrangements  for 
dealing  with  cotton  supplies  and  the  abolition  of  “Futures.”  A 
resolution  dealing  wdth  cotton  supplies  was  as  follows  : — “  That, 
having  considered  the  present  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the 
cotton  trade,  caused  undoubtedly  by  the  gamblers  using  the 
‘  Futures  ’  market  to  artificially  raise  the  price  of  raw  cotton 
to  such  a  price  that  trade  has  become  practically  impossible  except 
at  a  heavy  loss,  and  having  in  mind  the  present  short-time  running 
and  experience  of  previous  years,  it  is  hereby  resolved  (1)  to  dis- 
(1)  Now  incorporated  by  Royal  Charter. 
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continue  buying  or  selling  ‘Futures,’  buying  ‘on  call,’  or 
points  on  ‘Futures’ ;  (2)  to  increase  purchase  of  ‘c.i.f.  ’  cotton, 
to  carry  large  stocks  of  cotton ,  or  instead  of  the  latter  to  purchase 
for  stipulated  monthly  delivery.”  The  scheme  of  the  Federation 
of  Master  Cotton  Spinners  of  Lancashire  involved  a  large  curtail¬ 
ment  of  production  by  the  entire  trade,  and  the  raising  of  a  fund 
to  deal  with  the  system  of  ‘‘  cornering.” 

The  main  object  of  the  present  effort  at  extension  in  the  cotton 
production  of  the  Empire  is  not  merely  to  provide  temporary 
sources  but  to  secure  permanence  of  supply.  It  will  be  no  Impe¬ 
rial  benefit  if,  when  prices  fall  again  to  normal,  the  production 
in  the  new  fields  should  cease.  The  experience  gained  during  the 
American  cotton  famine  of  the  ’sixties  must  not  be  forgotten, 
for  after  the  effects  of  the  Civil  War  had  ceased  and  cotton  became 
cheap  again  supplies  from  newly-opened  territories  dwindled 
away.  The  building  of  railways  in  British  Colonies  and  Protec¬ 
torates,  and  the  extension  of  government  in  territories  then  only 
nominally  under  our  administration,  have  removed  the  former 
obstacles  to  the  production  and  marketing  of  cotton,  and  the  pre¬ 
sent  effort  is  accompanied  by  provisions  for  determining  scientific¬ 
ally  the  particular  kinds  of  cotton  best  suited  to  the  soil  and  climate 
of  each  locality.  Continuity  of  supply  from  the  new  fields  must 
be  ensured,  even  without  the  stimulus  of  scarcity  and  high  prices. 

What  the  industrial  consumers  of  cotton  can  do  to  put  an  end 
to  the  gambling,  which  so  prejudices  and  paralyses  their  industry, 
is  not  legislation  but  concerted  and  resolute  action.  There  is  only 
one  ultimate  market  for  the  raw  material,  viz.,  the  mill.  There 
is  but  one  buyer,  viz.,  the  spinner.  If  all  the  spinners  would 
combine  to  refuse  to  purchase  cotton  in  any  Exchange  where 
gambling  in  ‘‘Futures”  is  allow^ed,  or  where  business  is  not 
strictly  confined  to  the  actual  commodity,  they  would  promptly 
close  the  ‘‘cotton  pits.”  The  existing  Exchanges  might,  it  is 
true,  refuse  to  comply,  but  the  simple  and  efficacious  reply  to  their 
refusal  would  be  the  opening  of  a  new  Exchange,  to  wffiich  alone 
the  buyers  w’ould  resort  for  their  purchases.  If  the  buyers  were  to 
be  found  only  in  one  place,  or  to  be  approached  only  through  one 
avenue,  the  sellers  would  be  compelled  to  come  to  them  and  the 
gamblers  would  be  unable  to  make  a  table. 


Benjamin  Taylor. 


“THE  WINGED  DESTINY”  AND  FIONA  MACLEOD. 


Miss  Fion.\  Macleod’s  last  book  consists  of  a  collection  of 
writings  of  varied  types,  and  there  are  in  it  indications  that  one 
day  she  may  bid  farewell  to  the  Gael  and  his  imaginings  and  his 
Soul,  having  come  to  enter  into  that  Spirit  which  has  breathed 
a  special  excellence  into  all  peoples.  For  w’e  see  very  clearly  in 
this  book  that  she  apprehends  most  fully  that,  though  gifts  be 
many,  yet  the  Spirit  is  one,  and  all  through  these  writings  the 
thought  runs  which  is  contained  in  the  suggestive  words,  ”  there 
is  no  racial  road  to  beauty,  nor  to  any  excellence.” 

It  is  this  broadness  of  outlook,  arising  from  wide  cultivation, 
that  will,  in  the  end,  perhaps,  make  Miss  Macleod  forget  the 
wind-swept  shore  of  Iona  for  reverence  for  the  great  sky  which 
stretches  over  all  shores  alike.  It  seems  certain  that  all  her  in¬ 
spiration  has  come  from  the  touch  of  her  loved  Celtic  life,  but 
Miss  Macleod  is  too  full  of  the  wine  of  exuberant  art,  too  en¬ 
slaved  by  the  fascination  of  untrammelled  thought ,  to  hold  herself 
bound  in  mind  and  spirit  to  any  one  people,  even  the  people 
dearest  to  her  heart.  In  one  sentence  she  speaks  of  a  belief  which 
is  probably  a  guiding  influence  with  her. 

It  is  well  that  each  should  learn  the  mother-song  of  his  land  at  the 
cradle-place  of  his  birth.  It  is  well  that  the  people  of  the  isles  should 
love  the  isles  above  all  else,  and  the  people  of  the  mountains  love  the 
mountains  above  all  else.  .  .  .  But  it  is  not  well  that  because  of  the 
whistling  of  the  wind  in  the  heather  one  should  imagine  that  nowhere 
else  does  the  wind  suddenly  stir  the  reeds  and  the  grasses  in  its 
incalculable  hour. 

To-day  many  who  number  themselves  among  the  Celtic  races 
are  but  freshly  fevered  by  the  intoxication  of  hearing,  for  the 
first  time,  what  is  old  knowledge  with  Miss  Macleod,  and  it  may 
be  that  they,  having  looked  to  her  as  a  priestess  of  the  Gael,  wdll 
feel  disappointment  that  one  who  knows  so  thoroughly  the  joy 
and  sorrow  of  her  Gaelic  world,  should  wander  into  broader 
paths  whereon  she  meets  Hellenic  and  English  beauty,  as  well 
as  Celtic  beauty.  But,  though  there  is  justice  in  irritation 
at  any  contempt  of  homely  symbols,  there  is  no  justice  in  a  narrow 
indignation  at  the  breadth  of  spirit  which,  having  given  joy  to 
many,  by  a  proud  elevation  of  Angus  6ge  to  a  throne  by  Eros’s 
throne,  goes  logically  on  to  an  apprehension  of  that  kinship  of 
all  peoples,  which  is  typified  by  the  kinship  of  the  gods  of  all 
nations.  No  critic  can  lay  to  Miss  Macleod’s  charge  that  vulgar 
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indolence  of  cosmopolitanism  which  excuses  its  ignorance  of  the 
traditions  of  any  one  country  by  an  affectation  of  admiration  for 
all  countries ;  it  is  well  known  that  she  has  passed  honourably 
through  the  home  heart  to  such  spiritual  knowledge  as  she  has 
attained,  and  it  seems  but  natural  that  a  sincere  and  full  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  soul  of  her  own  people  should  have  made  her  free  of 
a  feast  of  knowledge  of  the  soul  of  the  world. 

Still,  one  may  legitimately  feel  regret  at  a  foreboding  that  one 
day  Miss  Macleod’s  old  tales  may  fall  dumb  upon  her  lips,  because 
she  will  be  so  enthralled  by  their  vast  symbolism,  their  universal 
philosophy,  that  she  will  speak  only  of  those  abstractions.  We 
think,  too,  that  she  may  grow  weary  of  the  Celtic  battles,  that 
perhaps  it  will  be  that  even  the  Celtic  destiny  will  seem  small  to 
her  w'hen  she  is  caught  in  wider  dreaming.  In  saying  this  we 
do  not  mean  that  such  a  development  has  come  yet,  but  that  in 
The  Winged  Destiny  there  are  signs  of  steady  grow'th  to  broader 
things,  to  an  apprehension  that  when  the  strength  of  the  Spirit 
is  matured  race-names  may  be  but  trammels.  And  that  Miss 
Macleod’s  art  and  philosophy  would  refuse  any  bondage  to  tradi¬ 
tion  or  national  feeling  we  are  very  sure. 

Nevertheless,  in  The  Winged  Destiny  we  find  some  of  the  most 
intimate  studies  of  the  Gael  that  have  come  from  this  pen.  In 
The  Sunset  of  Old  Tales,  Children  of  Water,  Seumas,  and  Aileen 
there  is  all  the  old  magic  of  illusion,  whereby  the  hidden  things 
are  made  clearer  than  the  unhidden,  and  dreams  seem  more 
momentous  than  awakenings.  Perhaps  Fara-Ghaol  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  these  studies.  Simple  in  structure,  a  story  of 
but  a  few  pages’  length,  it  is  a  prose-poem,  holding  in  its  heart 
a  primal  emotion.  It  tells  of  a  mother  who,  believing  her  child 
to  be  a  changeling,  takes  it  and  leaves  it  upon  the  sea-shore  to 
die.  Yet,  coming  back,  she  finds  it  living  still,  and  laughing — 
though  it  had  been  a  sad  dumb  child — and  she  takes  it  again  to 
her  home. 

It  was  in  the  seventh  year  after  that  finding  by  the  sea,  when  a  cold 
wind  was  blowing  from  the  west,  that  the  child  Morag  came  in  by  the 
peat  fire,  where  her  mother  was  boiling  the  porridge,  and  looked  at  her 
without  speaking.  The  mother  turned,  at  that,  and  looked  at  her.  Her 
heart  sank  like  a  pool  lily  at  shadow  when  she  saw  that  Morag  had 
woven  a  wreath  of  brown  tangled  seaweed  into  her  hair.  But  that  was 
nothing  to  the  bite  in  her  breast  when  the  girl  began  singing  a  song  that 
had  not  a  word  in  it  she  had  ever  heard  on  her  own  or  other  lips,  but 
was  wild  as  the  sound  of  the  tide  calling  in  dark  nights  of  cloud  and 
wind. 

Then  w'e  are  told  how  Morag,  the  child  who  had  been  so  strong 
and  childlike,  was  in  reality  the  changeling,  while  the  dumb,  sad 
babe  was  the  true  human  offspring  of  the  mother,  who  finds  it 
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again  upon  the  beach  where  she  left  it,  when  she  cries  in  loneli¬ 
ness  for  her  loved  Morag. 

And  as  for  the  child  she  had  found  again  on  the  place  where  she  had 
left  her  own  silent  breast-babe  seven  years  back,  it  never  gave  a  cry,  or 
made  any  sound  whatever,  but  stared  with  round  eyes  only,  and  withered 
away  in  three  days,  and  was  hidden  by  her  in  a  sandhole  at  the  root 
of  a  stunted  thorn  that  grew  there. 

The  tale  is  a  tragedy  smelling  of  the  salt  sea,  and  of  the  tears 
of  not  one  w'oman  alone,  but  of  all  women  w'ho  have  given  life 
itself  for  what  seemed  better  than  life,  only  to  bury  the  poor 
exchange  in  the  sand  at  last.  To  criticise  the  incident  of  the 
burying  of  the  child  upon  the  grounds  of  probability,  would  be 
a  foolish  and  superficial  form  of  analysis,  and  would  show  ignor¬ 
ance  of  one  governing  law  of  Miss  Macleod’s  philosophy,  which 
seems  to  be  that  all  which  we  think  of ,  aspire  to ,  or  yearn  violently 
to  do,  may  legitimately  be  materialised,  and  presented  in  the 
form  of  actions  done. 

It  is  necessary,  if  one  would  appreciate  fully  the  real  nature 
of  Miss  Macleod’s  Celtic  tales,  to  be  cognisant  of  the  thought 
that  the  great  primal  emotions  are  the  gods  to  whose  utterances 
we  hearken,  and  that  though  a  man  may  serve  his  genius,  or  his 
dominating  emotion,  with  all  his  heart,  it  will  yet,  in  the  end, 
be  the  genius,  or  the  emotion,  and  the  man’s  treatment  of  it  that 
we  shall  remember,  not  the  joy  or  sorrow,  success  or  failure,  of 
his  life.  For  we  are  swayed  by  the  holiness  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 
the  power  of  Napoleon,  the  genius  of  Beethoven  and  Kaphael, 
but  the  men,  apart  from  their  gifts,  are  of  little  account  in  our 
eyes. 

The  Lords  of  Wisdom  is  a  Gaelic  fable  of  how  the  wild  bee  is 
deemed  so  wise  an  insect.  The  tale  speaks  of  Christ  and  Mary 
and  Joseph ;  and  this  one  sentence  is  typical  of  its  tender  beauty. 

“Christ  slept,  and  put  his  hand  in  Mary’s  .  .  .  and  that  of 
her  w'hich  was  of  Heaven  deepened  in  joy,  and  that  of  her  which 
was  mortal,  had  peace.” 

The  Lynn  of  Dreams  is  the  story  of  a  poet  who  longed  to 
behold  the  highest  beauty,  whereof,  at  his  desire,  a  vision  was 
granted  to  him. 

But  on  the  morrow.  .  .  .  the  dreamer,  of  whom  I  have  spoken,  knew 
that  the  learning  of  the  secret  he  had  won  was  in  truth  immortal 
knowledge,  and  therefore  cannot  be  uttered  by  mortal  tongue.  .  .  .  Ho 
paid  the  eric.  It  is  the  law.  When  he  again  strove  to  put  beauty  into 
....  words,  he  knew,  with  bitter  pain  that  he  had  lost  even  the 
artistry  which  had  once  been  his. 

What  is  this  but  the  age-long  fear  of  the  Transfigured  Face, 
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the  dumbness  of  one  who,  “having  attained  the  source  of 
visions,”  knows  what  a  little  thing  a  vision  is  after  all,  to  speak 
of,  or  to  paint. 

Maya  is  a  study  of  the  psychology  of  “waking  dreams,”  and 
has  much  in  it  which  will  interest  students  of  occult  phenomena 
of  the  mind ;  but  full  though  it  is  of  suggestiveness  and  of  deep 
thought,  upon  a  subject  which  suffers  much  at  the  hands  of 
charlatans  and  sceptics,  it  does  not  call  for  comment  so  insistently 
as  many  other  WTitings  in  this  book. 

In  Sea  Magic  there  is  the  wildness,  the  wash  of  the  sea,  “the 
long  scream  of  the  gannet,”  sweeping  mysteriously  through  the 
hearts  of  the  island-dwellers  of  whom  we  are  told,  and  in  The 
Man  on  the  Moor — the  Gaelic  legend  of  the  three  men  who 
signed  Christ’s  death-warrant — there  is  still  more  of  the  intensity 
of  inner  tragedy,  partly  kindled  by  outward  desolation.  Some¬ 
times,  perhaps,  we  should  wish  that  illusion  were  less  supported 
by  adjectives  -as  in  this  sentence. 

“  When  Neil  spoke  once,  unquestioned,  it  was  after  a  long 
silence,  when  w-e  were  unconsciously  listening  to  the  loud  tick- 
tack,  tick-tack  of  the  great  wall  clock,  as  though  we  were  eager 
almost  to  a  strained  anxiety  to  hear  urgent  tidings,  some  news, 
expected,  or  feared,  or  half -guessed,  coming  mysteriously,  on 
quivering  lips ;  with  a  foreign  sound,  broken,  meshed  in  obscurity 
-hearing,  at  the  same  time,  the  gathering  clamour  in  the  sea’s 
voice,  the  hoarse  scroach-an-scroach’  of  the  flung  surge  on  the 
dragged,  reluctant  beach,  and  the  loud  demanding  cry  of  the  wind 
behind  the  confused  and  trampling  noise  of  the  tide,  that  by  the 
sound  was  in  the  house  itself  and  away  inland.”  When  one 
has  made  this  slight  criticism  there  is  nothing  to  be  said,  and 
one  must  remember  that  it  may  be  that  this  redundancy  of 
adjectives,  and  the  over-elaboration  of  sentences  which  may 
sometimes  be  observed,  are  perhaps  reminiscences  of  the  fireside 
tale-tellings,  at  which  Miss  Macleod  has  gathered  so  much  for 
which  we  must  be  grateful,  since  she  has  given  it  to  us  in  beautiful 
guise. 

Queens  of  Beauty  is  a  dreaming  animated  by  the  thought  that 
“  Cities  can  be  ground  to  dust,  and  dominions  can  be  as  palaces 
built  upon  the  sea.  .  .  .  But  great  beauty  .  .  .  that  is  a  memory 
for  ever.”  And  that  this  idea  should  spring  out  of  a  conversation 
with  an  old  boatman  is  yet  another  indication  of  how,  one  day. 
Miss  Macleod  may  fly  away  from  all  Celtic  things  on  the  wings 
of  a  philosophy,  bound  by  no  symbolism.  Nevertheless,  the  love 
of  the  Gaelic  heart  is  still  a  dominating  force  in  her  writing,  and 
she  pre-eminently  of  all  modern  writers  is  indeed  the  Voice  of 
the  Gael ;  and  though  it  is  principally  in  her  abstract  studies  that 
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we  find  this  intimate  insight  into  the  soul  of  her  people,  we  find 
her  love  of  them  manifested  in  other  ways,  particularly  in  this 
last  book,  in  which,  for  the  better  preaching  of  what  she  firmly 
believes  to  be  the  Celtic  destiny,  she  reprints  her  essay  Celtic, 
with  an  explanatory  prelude,  in  which  she  lays  emphasis  upon  the 
fact  that  when  she  strove  to  instil  peace  into  the  Celtic  heart 
she  had  in  view,  not  a  poor  abrogation  of  custom,  language,  and 
ideals,  but  a  charitable  and  honourable  union  for  the  good  of  the 
commonwealth.  That  this  was  clearly  expressed  in  the  original 
essay  we  should  have  thought,  had  it  not  been  that  events 
showed  that  misconceptions  could  arise,  but  we  fear  that  those 
to  whom  Celtic  presented  a  repugnant  ideal,  will  not  be  ap¬ 
peased  by  the  prelude,  not  even  by  these  w’ords. 

‘  ‘  I  can  imagine  no  worse  thing  for  Ireland  than  that  it  should 
sink  to  the  vassalage  of  a  large  English  shire.”  Perhaps,  indeed, 
these  words  might  have  satisfied  Miss  Macleod’s  critics  if  she 
had  not  said  in  the  same  essay,  “  Strength  is  built  out  of 
forfeiture  as  well  as  of  steadfastness,  and  the.  .  .  .  cause  or  race 
wins  which  on  occasion  can  relinquish  and  forbear.”  And 
again,  “  I  am  ever  but  the  more  convinced  that  the  dream  of  an 
outward  independence  is  a  perilous  illusion — not  because  it  is 
impracticable,  for  that  alone  is  a  fascination  to  us — but  because 
it  does  not.  .  .  .  reveal  those  dominant  elements  which  alone 
can  control  dreams,  become  actualities.  Another  and  greater 
independence  is  within  our  reach,  is  ours  to  preserve  and 
ennoble.” 

It  is  to  preach  the  ideal  of  a  Celtic  destiny  akin  to  the  destiny 
of  a  Greece  deprived  of  material  dominance,  yet  preserving  even 
to  this  day  her  rule  over  the  mind  of  the  world,  that  Miss 
Macleod  enters  this  controversy,  and  we  must  appreciate  the 
brave  words  which  she  addresses  to  the  people  she  knows  so  well. 
We  must  respect,  too,  the  imperious  necessity  of  a  fine  idealism 
which  has  made  her  speak  again  to  make  plainer  her  first  words. 
Yet  we  regret,  in  a  sense,  that  she  has  entered  the  arena,  for  it 
has  sometimes  come  about  that  in  the  stress  of  Celtic  battles 
stragglers  have  forgotten  the  beauty  of  the  Celtic  peace,  and  w'e 
could  ill  spare  Miss  Macleod  if  controversy  should  weary  her 
into  silence  upon  things  Celtic. 

At  all  events  we  know  that  she  is  in  no  way  blind  to  the 
symbolism  of  the  falling  seed  as  it  applies  to  peoples,  which  must 
die  if  they  are  to  live ;  and  we  hope  that  in  any  apparent  failure 
of  the  words  she  has  spoken  she  will  remember  that  above  the 
seed  as  it  germinates  there  must  be  harsh  winds  and  cruel  frosts. 

In  The  Winged  Destiny  we  have  also  reprints  of  Miss  Mac¬ 
leod’s  reviews  of  The  Four  Winds  of  Eirinn,  Cuchulain  of 
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Muirthemne,  Carmina  Gadelica,  and  The  Shadowy  Waters, 
all  which  are  most  interesting  critical  essays.  The  Divine  Vision, 
by  A.  E.,  is  also  noticed,  and  it  is  in  connection  wdth  this  book 
that  Miss  Macleod  makes  a  statement  which  will  no  doubt  evoke 
much  comment,  for  she  says,  “  The  poems  of  A.  E.  are  the  poems 
of  a  strayed  visionary,  a  visionary  strayed  into  Ireland,  and  in 
love  with  that  imagination,  and  with  that  dream,  but  obviously 
in  himself  of  no  country  set  within  known  frontiers,  of  no  land 
withheld  by  familiar  shores.”  But  of  Mr.  Yeats  she  says  :  “  Mr. 
Yeats’s  poetry  is  pre-eminently  the  poetry  of  the  Irish  spirit.” 
We  in  no  sense  quarrel  with  the  definition  of  A.  E.’s  poetry, 
but  what  perplexes  us  is  the  distinction  between  his  work  and 
that  of  Mr.  Y’eats,  for  it  seems  to  us  that  one  equally  with  the 
other  is  ruled  by  the  idea  animating  the  symbol,  and  not  by  any 
one  symbolism  of  the  idea,  so  that  to  both  it  would  have  been  as 
easy  to  voice  the  thought  of  a  Land  of  Youth  by  saying  Avalon 
or  Elysium,  as  by  saying  Tirnanoge.  But  interesting  though 
these  essays  are  to-day,  they  are  after  all  likely  to  go  away  upon 
the  wind  ‘  ‘  of  topical  discussion  ;  and  it  is  not  of  them  we  desire 
to  speak,  but  of  those  tender  Gaelic  studies  and  meditations — 
Sorrow  on  the  Wind,  The  Wayfarer,  The  Ancient  Beauty, 
Orpheus  and  Oisin, — the  last  a  prose  poem  inspired  by  the 
thought  of  the  brotherhood  of  the  imaginings  of  all  peoples.  In 
these  studies  Miss  Macleod  is  at  her  best,  untrammelled  by 
controversial  necessity,  or  by  literary  opinion.  There  is  no  part 
of  them  which  we  could  crown  above  the  rest,  for  they  are 
written  in  an  equal  sincerity  and  beauty.  With  them  there  is  a 
little  essay,  A  Triad,  wherein  Primitive  Genius  and  Primitive 
Love  are  discoursed  of,  but  the  great  joy  of  all  is  said  to  be  what 
some  would  call  Consciousness,  which  is  here  called  Primitive 
Memory ;  she  who  ‘  ‘  remembers  the  sons  of  the  morning ;  she 
holds  the  clues  of  all  interpretation.”  This  is  a  fascinating  study 
in  abstract  thought,  but  more  subtle,  more  remarkable  still  is 
the  title  essay.  Its  keynote  is  perhaps  in  this  sentence,  which 
shows  us  that  in  speaking  of  Destiny  Miss  Macleod  will  turn 
especially  to  such  crystallisations  of  that  force  as  we  can  observe 
most  easily. 

“It  is  only  when  we  turn  to  imaginative  literature,  to  the 
drama  in  particular,  that  we  can  hear  Destiny  as  a  theme,  as  a 
present  reality.”  These  words  also  show  the  trend  of  Miss 
Macleod ’s  thought:  “In  tragic  drama  it  is  authenticity  of 
emotion,  and  not  of  episode,  that  matters.”  From  this  proposi¬ 
tion  she  works  out  her  theory  that  though  we  may  for  the  purpose 
of  speaking  the  more  easily  use  the  world’s  great  symbols  of 
destiny,  we  must  not  forget  that  solitary  heartbreak  is  not  the 
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doom  of  one  Lear  only,  and  that  Conchubar  is  not  alone  in  know’- 
ing  the  anguish  of  one  who  has  ‘  ‘  kept  love  as  the  crown  of  years ; 
and  seen  it  go  ...  as  a  wreath  of  sand.”  It  is  upon  the  idea 
that  all  who  share  the  destiny  of  Lear  are  of  the  blood  of 
Lear,  that  Miss  Macleod  lays  stress,  in  the  hope  that  some  may 
hear  and  come  to  think  that  it  is  the  great  emotions  themselves 
that  matter,  and  not  the  events  or  times  wherewith  they  are 
entwined.  She  believes  that  in  our  circumstances  of  to-day  these 
elemental  forces  move  as  surely  as  in  glorious  Greece,  or  Heroic 
Ireland,  that  Destiny  is  still  the  giant  w'oman  of  the  ancient 
tragedies.  She  perceives  that  in  many  a  lesser  tale  there  is  the 
same  essential  germ  of  Destiny  as  gives  life  to  the  famous 
tragedies  of  the  world.  Miss  Macleod  would  have  our  writers 
realise  that  a  story  of  the  fatality  following  a  family  of  to-day 
contains  the  same  “  authenticity  of  emotion  ”  as  the  tale  of  the 
destiny  dogging  the  house  of  a  Grecian  king,  and  she  laments 
that  a  certain  timidity  should  prevent  them  using  the  great  con¬ 
ceptions  of  destiny,  lest  it  should  be  required  of  them  that  they 
should  write  according  to  a  fixed  tradition  of  manner,  in  a  histori¬ 
cal  sequence  of  narration.  Iphigenia,  Helen,  Klytemnestra, 
Menelaos,  are  not  conventional  figures,  to  be  slavishly  copied  if 
one  would  meddle  with  the  eternal  drama  of  Destiny ;  they  are 
rather.  Miss  Macleod  would  have  us  know,  embodiments  of  the 
elemental  emotions,  crystallised  as  the  fates  decreed  in  certain 
forms,  but  those  no  inevitable  forms.  For  as  these  emotions- 
still  move  among  us,  and  abide  in  surroundings  far  from 
stately,  and  invest  themselves  wdth  bodies  other  than 
those  of  kings  whose  crowns  have  crumbled  to  dust,  it  must 
be  possible  to  speak  of  their  sincerity  as  beautifully  when  one 
speaks  of  them  as  dwelling  in  a  cottage  on  Iona,  as  if  one  sang 
of  them  when  they  abode  in  Greece  of  the  poets.  The  gist 
of  Miss  Macleod’s  sorrow  at  our  fear  of  handling  Destiny  as  a 
theme  is  in  these  words,  “  Klytemnestra,  Helen,  Iphigenia,  they 
live.  ...  It  is  not  the  themes  that  have  receded,  but  the 
imaginations  that  have  failed.” 

This  essay  wKen  dealing  with  Destiny  as  crystallised  in  drama 
and  when  speaking  more  generally  of  that  abstract  Destiny  which 
belongs  to  each  of  us,  and  to  which  we  give  no  names  unless  in 
fancy  we  speak  of  it  by  the  old  symbolisms,  is  subtle  in  thought 
and  beautiful  in  expression.  The  Winged  Destiny  is  written  of 
as  “  a  Destiny  that  has  no  concern  with  crowns  and  empires 
.  .  .  .  but  only  with  the  Soul.  .  .  .  whose  breath  shall  see  the 
wasting  of  hills  and  the  drought  of  oceans.”  And  there  is  also  a 
dividing  up  of  our  fate  into  three  destinies,  which  together  com¬ 
prise  the  spiritual  life  of  every  man. 
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There  is  first  the  destiny  which  we  make,  and  invite,  and  name  fatality; 
and  above  it  the  Destiny  which  calls  to  us  as  a  tide  calling.  .  .  .  and 
to  which  we  respond  from  above.  .  .  .  And  beyond  this  the  winged 
Destiny  which  leans  from  eternity  into  time,  and  whispers  to  the  soul 
through  symbol  and  intuition  the  inconceivable  mystery  of  the  divine 
silence. 

The  reading  of  such  words  as  the  words  of  this  essay  must 
not  be  superficial  or  hasty,  for  their  thought  is  of  that  too  rare 
type  which  needs  study  and  leisure  before  comprehension  can 
be  gained.  There  is  in  them  much  to  delight  the  poet,  to  interest 
the  philosopher,  and  there  is  also  an  element  in  them  which 
should  hold  the  attention  of  all  who  look  upon  Miss  Macleod 
as  essentially  a  Gaelic  priestess,  for  indications  of  Catholicity, 
of  sympathy,  leading  at  last  to  a  use  of  the  most  wddely -known 
symbolisms,  are  not  wanting  in  these  pages,  wherein  the  Grecian 
symbolism  figures  largely,  the  Celtic  equivalent  types  being 
seldom  used.  We  perceive  that  this  is  done  out  of  obedience  to 
a  law  which  is  coming  to  govern  Miss  Macleod,  and  to  make  her 
see  that  she  gives  a  gift  to  a  wider  world  when  she  uses  the 
best  known  symbolism  when  speaking  of  universal  truths,  and  we 
see  in  this  development  a  spiritual  eagerness  to  give  gifts  in  the 
form  in  which  they  can  be  best  received,  an  eagerness  which 
has  always  made  Miss  Macleod  speak  to  the  Gaelic  peoples  in 
Gaelic  symbolism,  when  such  symbolism  was  plainly  the  most 
vivid  and  helpful.  We  think  also,  that  passively  Miss  Macleod 
preaches  the  spiritual  brotherhood  of  all  peoples  when  she  seeks 
to  hnd  one  comprehensive  generic  name  for  the  various 
symbolisms  of  the  nations,  and  this  teaching  is,  we  feel,  intended 
especially  for  those  peoples  who  are  so  dear  to  her,  that  at  all 
events  yet,  the  thought  of  them  runs  through  even  her  most 
abstract  work. 

When  she  tells  us  our  old  tales  we  know  that  Miss 
Macleod  herself  is  best  fitted  to  be  the  “  Celtic  William 
Morris,”  for  whom  she  longs,  who  will  give  us — to  quote 
her  own  words — “  all  the  beauty  and  wonder  of  the  past, 
with  a  new  beauty,  and  a  new  wonder,  gathered  somehow,  w'e 
know  not  how,  out  of  the  present.”  But  when  she  speaks  to  us 
of  a  destiny  akin  to  that  of  a  fallen  Greece,  and  a  dispersed 
Israel,  we  feel  that  here  is  one  who  has  at  last  dissolved  a  pearl 
in  ohr  wine  of  dreaming.  It  w^ould  be  strange  if  any  Celt  could 
refuse  to  listen  to  this  poet-philosopher,  whose  right  to  guide  his 
destiny  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  she  has  discovered  the 
Celtic  secret,  “  that  our  most  desired  country  is  not  the  real 
Ireland,  the  real  Scotland,  the  real  Brittany,  but.  ...  the 
shadowy  land  of  heart’s  desire.” 
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It  would,  of  course,  be  absurd  to  compare  the  crisis  which  has 
arisen  in  Scottish  Presbyterianism  with  the  Reformation,  or  even 
with  the  period  between  the  accession  of  Charles  the  Eirst  and 
the  abdication  of  James  the  Second,  to  wdiich,  in  the  third  volume 
of  his  History  of  Scotland,  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  has  given  the  title 
of  the  Scottish  Revolution.  It  may  not  even  lead  to  the  excite¬ 
ment,  moral  enthusiasm,  and  self-sacrifice  w^hich  marked  the 
“  Disruption  ”  of  sixty  years  ago,  although  its  theological  results 
are  morally  certain  to  be  more  far-reaching.  Yet  the  weakness  of 
the  Revolution,  as  emphasised  by  Mr.  Lang,  and  the  strength 
of  the  Reformation,  as  emphasised  by  Mr.  Hume  Brown,  are  worth 
recalling.  On  the  one  hand  “  the  Scottish  Revolution  produced  no 
great  man  at  once  soldier  and  statesman,  such  as  Cromwell, 
Washington,  and  Napoleon.”  On  the  other  hand,  ‘‘it  wmuld  be 
difficult  to  name  another  historical  personage  who,  in  such  degree 
as  Knox,  revealed  a  nation’s  genius  to  itself,  and  at  once  vitalised 
and  dominated  its  collective  thought  and  action.”  Scotland  is 
amply  justified  in  celebrating  the  quarter-centenary  of  its  most 
successful  man  of  action,  especially  during  a  year  which  cannot 
fail  to  place  Presbyterianism  on  its  trial  as  a  scheme  not  only  of 
ecclesiastical  administration  and  discipline,  but  of  the  Universe, 
provided  always  that  there  is  disposed  of  in  advance  the  evidence 
that  has  been  brought  forward  to  the  effect  that  the  Reformer  was 
born  not  in  1505,  but  in  1515.  Will  the  Scotland  of  to-day  pro¬ 
duce  a  second  Knox,  or  even  a  second  Chalmers,  or  only  a  second 
Argyll? 

Since  the  Reformation,  politics  and  religion  have  been  almost 
inextricably  mixed  up  in  Scotland ;  the  layman  and  the 
clergyman  have  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder.  Even  during  the 
Reformation  Murray,  Morton,  and  Maitland  demand  attention 
after  Knox.  During  the  Revolution  Leslie,  Argyll,  and  Baillie 
overshadow  the  celebrated  Committee  of  Preachers  whom  Crom¬ 
well  upbraided,  to  such  an  extent  that  the  name  of  no  one  of  them 
can  be  said  to  survive  to  this  day.  During  the  ‘‘  Disruption  ”  it  is 
the  clerical  orators  and  ‘‘  tribunes  of  the  people  ” — as  they  were 
proud  to  proclaim  themselves — like  Chalmers,  Candlish,  and 
Cunningham  who  fill  the  stage ;  yet  to  this  day  the  names  of  lay 
Aarons  and  Hurs  like  elders  of  the  type  of  Moncreiff  and  Murray 
Dunlop,  who  held  up  the  hands  of  the  Moses  of  the  ‘‘  Disruption,” 
while  he  bore  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day,  are  gratefully  re- 
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membered.  Even  in  the  present  agitation,  laymen  of  the  United 
Free  Church,  and  still  more  of  the  Remnant,  have  claimed  their 
right  to  be  heard  on  public  platforms  and  in  the  correspondence 
columns  of  newspapers.  But  the  questions  raised  by  the  decision  of 
the  House  of  Lords  wdll  be  placed  before  Parliament  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  next  session,  and  it  is  by  the  representatives  of  Scot¬ 
land  in  the  two  Chambers  that  the  “wrong”  done  to  the  van¬ 
quished  in  the  recent  litigation  will  be  rectified.  The  question  at 
issue  is,  comparatively  speaking,  a  small  one,  but  it  will  no  more 
be  possible  to  confine  the  discussions  which  may  be  expected  in 
February  to  this  point  than  it  was  to  prevent  counsel  and  judges 
during  the  late  high  argument  before  the  Court  of  Appeal  from 
getting  lost  in  the  wandering  mazes  of  metaphysics  and  theology. 

An  exceptionally  large  number  of  Scotsmen  belonging  to  both 
Houses  are  qualified  to  play  their  part  in  debates  which  will 
almost  certainly  range  from  the  law  relating  to  religious  Trusts 
to  the  ultimate  problems  of  Duty  and  Destiny.  The  leaders  of 
both  parties  in  the  House  of  Commons  have  already  shown  by 
public  speeches  in  Scotland  how'  profoundly  interested  they  are  in 
recent  events.  The  author  of  The  Foundations  of  Belief  is  quite 
capable  of  holding  his  own  with  the  Lord  Chancellor.  Lord  Rose¬ 
bery  has  always  taken  a  profound  interest  in  ecclesiastical 
questions.  Like  the  Prime  Minister,  he  blessed  the  union  be¬ 
tween  the  Free  and  United  Presbyterian  Churches,  which  was 
consummated  in  October,  1900,  and  which  is  indirectly,  if  not 
directly,  threatened  by  the  Lords’  judgment  of  August,  1904.  Two 
of  the  foremost  representatives  of  Scotland,  Mr.  Asquith  and  Mr. 
Morley,  have  no  Presbyterian  or  Scottish  blood  in  their  veins.  But 
both  have  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  public  questions  within  the 
borders  of  which  religion  and  secular  politics  meet,  if  only  to 
differ,  although  Mr.  Morley ’s  creed  is  not  so  much  popular  Presby¬ 
terian  orthodoxy  as  “  Calvinism  with  its  bottom  knocked  out.” 
Three  of  the  ablest  of  the  Scottish  members,  Mr.  Haldane,  Mr. 
Asher,  and  Mr.  Shaw,  wrere  actively  engaged  professionally  in  the 
recent  litigation.  Mr.  Haldane,  in  the  opinion  of  many  of  his 
countrymen,  ought  to  have  been  a  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy 
or  Natural  Theology  in  one  or  other  of  the  national  Universities. 
The  series  of  Gifford  Lectures,  which  he  published  recently  under 
thq  title  of  The  Pathway  to  Reality,  will,  as  an  achievement  in 
metaphysico-theological  literature,  bear  comparison  even  with 
Mr.  Balfour’s  two  volumes.  Mr.  Asher  is  a  “  son  of  the  manse.” 
^Ir.  Shaw,  whose  suggestion  that  Parliament  should  deal  with  the 
difficulty  between  the  Free  and  United  Free  Churches,  in  so  far 
as  that  is  a  pecuniary  one,  by  an  Executive  Commission,  may  be 
adopted,  is  an  attached — in  the  eyes  of  many  of  his  countrymen,  a 
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too  attached — son  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  which 
joined  forces  with  the  original  Free  Church  in  1900.  Both  the 
present  and  the  late  Attorney-General,  Sir  Eobert  Finlay  and  Sir 
Robert  Reid,  sit  for  Scottish  constituencies.  Sir  Robert  Finlay 
may,  indeed,  be  said  to  hold  a  watching  brief  for  the  Church  of 
Scotland  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  does  Lord  Balfour  in  the 
House  of  Lords. 

The  representatives  of  Scottish  public  opinion  in  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  include,  therefore,  an  exceptionally  large  number  of 
men  who  are  qualified  by  birth,  culture,  or  predilection  to  deal 
in  a  competent  fashion  with  any  measure,  however  comprehensive 
in  its  scope,  that  may  be  brought  forward  next  session,  with  a  view 
to  the  restoration  of  peace  in  Presbyterian  Scotland.  The  House 
of  Commons  contains  no  better  example  of  the  “  intellectual  ” — 
the  member  who  can  bring  cosmopolitan  culture  and  the  temper 
of  detachment  to  the  consideration  of  any  question  that  may 
arise — than  Mr.  James  Bryce,  who  is  one  of  the  members  for 
Aberdeen,  and  represents  in  himself  the  traditions  both  of  Scottish 
and  of  Irish  Presbyterianism.  In  the  first  instance,  however,  the 
much-needed  leader  will  be  sought  for  not  in  Parliament,  but  in 
one  or  other  of  the  existing  Churches.  Of  these,  the  first  in  position 
is  the  Establishment.  But  the  foremost  clergymen  in  that 
Church  are  either  too  old,  too  commonplace,  or  too  timid  to  rise 
to  the  height  of  what  might  be  made  the  greatest  occasion  of  its 
kind  since  the  “  Disruption,”  if  not  since  the  Reformation.  The 
ablest  of  them  all  is  Dr.  Story,  Principal  of  the  University  of 
Glasgow'.  In  his  younger  days  he  was  the  sabreur  of  Scottish 
Broad  Churchism  of  the  type  preached  by  Tulloch  and  practised 
by  Lee — still  data  ac  venerahilia  nomina,  if  nothing  more — 
although,  in  his  case.  Broad  Churchism  was,  and  still  is,  marred 
by  what  look  like,  if  they  are  not,  sacerdotal  exclusiveness  and 
lesthetic  dislike  to  Dissent  as  Dissent.  But  he  is  the  one  Church¬ 
man  in  Scotland  who  says  precisely  what  he  thinks ,  whether  about 
the  ‘‘intolerable  ”  bonds  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  or  about  the 
‘‘pretentious  pharisaism  ”  which  heads  deputations  against  the 
employment  of  that  Sunday  labour  out  of  w'hich  it  extracts  an 
enormous  fortune.  But  Dr.  Story  has  now  to  bear  the  w'eight,  noi 
only  of  years,  but  of  academic  responsibility  in  a  time  when  the 
spirit  of  materialistic  progress  has,  in  Scotland,  produced  such  a 
profound  indifference  to  culture  that  the  excellent  drop  in  the 
bucket,  Mr.  Carnegie’s  gift  of  ^£2,000,000  to  the  Northern  Univer¬ 
sities,  has  had  the  effect,  not  of  a  stimulus,  but  of  a  soporific.  Dr. 
Story  cannot  be  expected  to  take  advantage  of  the  present  situation 
to  attempt  such  an  enterprise  as  that  of  making  theological  free¬ 
dom  the  keystone  of  the  arch  of  Presbyterianism ,  much  less  to  lead 
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a  Carlylian  Exodus  from  Houndsditch.  No  younger  member  of 
the  Church  has  shown  himself  a  thinker  or  even  an  orator.  The 
proceedings  of  its  annual  Assembly  are  dreary  in  the  extreme, 
consisting  generally  of  the  reports  of  large  committees  on  small 
questions.  The  Church  is  controlled,  and  is  assumed  in  some 
quarters  to  be  “  led,”  by  a  coterie  of  elderly  ministers  of  leading 
city  and  country  charges,  whose  idea  of  ecclesiastical  policy  is  a 
comfortable  opportunism  that  smothers  uncomfortable  questions 
by  the  passing  of  ”  safe  ”  resolutions.  These  clergymen  are  sup¬ 
ported  by  laymen  of  like  mind  and  instinct  with  themselves.  Of 
such ,  the  foremost  at  the  present  moment  is  Lord  Balfour  of  Bur¬ 
leigh,  who  for  many  years  was  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland, 
and  whose  name  as  arbiter  between  the  victors  and  the  vanquished 
in  the  recent  litigation  has  frequently  been  suggested.  Lord 
Balfour  is  an  excellent  administrator  ;  he  some  time  ago  exhibited 
the  honesty  of  his  character  hy  resigning  an  important  Cabinet 
post  which  he  liked,  and  which  suited  him;  on  the  once  all- 
important  question  of  Sabbath  observance  he  has  expressed 
opinions  which  are  in  advance  of  the  Church’s  legislation.  But  he 
has  not  manifested  any  turn  for  theorising,  either  on  theological 
problems  or  on  those  social  questions  which  wdll  soon  occupy,  if 
they  do  not  already  occupy,  the  position  of  commanding  import¬ 
ance  which  the  older  controversies  once  held  in  the  eyes  of  the 
country  at  large. 

It  is  coo  soon  to  dogmatise  as  to  possibilities  of  personal  leader¬ 
ship  in  connection  with  the  faithful  and  successful  Eemnant  of 
orthodox  Dissenting  Presbyterianism,  variously  known  as  ‘‘the 
legal  Free  Church  ”  and  the  ‘‘  Wee  Frees.”  Its  spokesmen, 
clerical  and  lay,  were  not  regarded  as  men  of  distinction  while 
they  remained  in  the  original  Free  Church.  But  they  have  shown 
all  through  the  struggle  from  which  they  have  emerged  dour, 
dogged  resolution  and  fidelity  to  principles,  even  although,  in  the 
opinion  of  most  thoughtful  Scotsmen  of  to-day,  these  are  now 
a  ‘‘  creed  outworn.”  It  may  yet  prove  that  from  the  ‘‘  Wee 
Frees  ”  there  will  come  a  leader  of  reaction  against  the  Higher 
Criticism,  the  Liberal  theology,  and  the  ‘‘  science,  falsely  so- 
called,”  which,  it  is  contended,  are  sapping  the  faith  of  Scotland, 
not  only  in  the  Confession  of  Faith,  but  in  the  Bible  itself 
as ‘an  inerrant  manual  of  faith  and  practice.  Such  a  reaction, 
directed  specially  against  an  iron  Straussism,  has  recently  been 
making  headway  in  Germany.  Before  now  such  a  movement 
has  triumphed  in  Scotland.  About  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago 
the  strongest  and  clearest  voice  in  the  country  proclaimed  the 
grotesque  unthinkability  of  the  ‘  ‘  Calvinism  ’  ’  then  preached  in 
Presbyterian  pulpits. 
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0  Thou  that  in  the  heavens  dost  dwell ! 

Wha,  as  it  pleases  best  Thysel, 

Sends  ane  to  heaven  and  ten  to  hell, 

A’  for  Thy  glory ; 

And  no  for  ony  guid  or  ill 

They’ve  done  before  Thee. 

What  was  I,  or  my  generation, 

That  I  should  get  such  exaltation? 

I  wha  deserv’d  most  just  damnation 
For  broken  laws. 

Sax  thousand  years  ere  my  creation. 

Thro’  Adam’s  cause. 

It  is  beyond  question  that  this  play  of  radiant  sarcasm  on  the 
doctrines  of  Predestination  and  Election  was  appreciated  by  many 
Scotsmen  in  Burns’s  day,  that,  as  Mr.  Swinburne  says  with  melo¬ 
dious  truculence. 

The  joyous  lightning  found  its  voice. 

And  bade  the  heart  of  wrath  rejoice. 

And  scorn  uplift  a  song  to  voice 
The  imperial  hate 

That  smote  the  God  of  base  men’s  choice 
At  God’s  own  gate. 

Yet  it  is  a  simple  matter  of  historical  fact  that  the  “  New  Licht  ” 
fell  before  the  “  Auld  Licht,”  that  the  Evangelicals  whose  fervour, 
backed  by  numbers,  brought  about  the  “  Disruption  ”  of  1843 
and  established  the  Free  Church,  then  of  Chalmers  and  Candlish, 
now  of  Bannatyne  and  Thorburn,  so  dominated  and  directed 
Northern  belief  and  Northern  life  that  nine  out  of  ten  Scotsmen 
who  have  reached  the  ago  of  sixty  were  taught  to  believe,  and 
did  believe,  in  the  Creation  of  the  World  in  six  days,  the  Fall  of 
Adam,  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  the  Atonement,  the  Resurrection,  a 
material  Hell,  and  the  damnation  of  Non-elect  infants.  A  return 
to  unquestioning  Westminsterism  in  Scotland  is  no  more  an  impos¬ 
sibility  than  that  ’verting  to  Rome  which  is  becoming  almost 
fashionable  on  the  north  side  of  the  Tweed.  When  regard  is  had 
to  the  confusion  in  the  United  Free  Church,  it  is  to  the  ranks  of 
the  smaller  and  intenLjr  body  that  we  must  look  for  the  Loyola 
of  Scotland. 

Writing  on  the  Church  crisis  in  Scotland  in  a  spirit  of  friendly 
detachment,  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell  says  of  the  Declaratory  Acts 
of  1892  and  1894,  which  are  supposed  now  to  be  the  charters  of 
United  Free  liberty,  that  they 

were  timid,  nibbling  Acts,  not  meant  to  speak  out,  but  to  soothe  men’s 
consciences  and  allay  their  just  fears  of  incurring  the  sin  of  hypocrisy. 
.  .  .  The  Free  Church  of  Scotland  was  founded  on  dogmas  which,  true 
or  false,  are  carefully  defined.  It  reafifirmed  these  dogmas  in  1843,  when, 
had  it  chosen  or  dared,  it  might  have  recast  them.  ...  If  the  Free 
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Church  claims  to  be  a  teaching  Church,  and  not  merely  to  rest  on  past 
standards,  let  her  teach  synodically.  Men’s  consciences  are  tired  of  being 
“soothed.”  They  desire  to  be  “taught.”  .  .  .  Some  thinkers  may  find 
in  this  cruel  blow  that  has  staggered  the  Free  Church  the  punishment 
that  sooner  or  later  visits  those  who  do  not  manfully  speak  out  their 
minds,  but  are  content  to  go  on  seeming  to  be  bound  by  an  outworn  creed. 

Mr.  Birrell  here  places  his  finger  on  the  weakness,  not  so  much  of 
the  United  Free  Church  ^losition  as  of  the  United  Free  Church 
leadership  at  the  present  time,  and,  indeed,  for  many  years.  There 
is  probably  not  a  single  fair-minded  man  in  Scotland,  attached  to 
any  of  its  Churches  or  attached  to  none,  who,  while  he  accepts  the 
decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  as  inevitable  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  would  not  regard  the  merciless  giving  effect  to  it  as 
monstrously  unfair.  Such  welcome  Parliamentary  action.  But 
even  they  can  hardly  help  sympathising  with  Mr.  Birrell’s 

Served  them  right !  ’  ’  when  they  think  of  what  the  leaders  of 
the  Free  Church  have  done,  and  still  more  of  what  they  have 
failed  to  do.  When,  in  1892  and  1894,  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  then  Free  Church  of  Scotland  passed  Declaratory  Acts — Acts, 
that  is  to  say,  declaring  the  sense  in  which  the  Church  at  the  time 
accepted  its  theological  standards — these  leaders  assured  their  fol¬ 
lowers  that  no  genuine  alteration  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  had 
been  made  or  intended.  Now  these  Acts  are  eulogised  as  indicat¬ 
ing  a  distinct  advance  in  theological  freedom.  On  this  point  may 
be  quoted  the  opinion  of  Dr.  WaP^r  Smith,  who  is  better  known 
as  a  poet  than  as  a  theologian  or  an  ecclesiastic  : — 

We  still  cling  to  the  Westminster  Confession  as  a  weighty  document, 
the  product  of  the  Church’s  faith  and  long  thought  and  experience. 
Probably  none  of  the  learned  lords  who  are  so  eager  to  bind  its 
minutest  points  on  our  conscience  has  the  faintest  idea  what  a  hold  it 
has  on  the  minds  of  the  Scottish  people,  and  not  least  on  the  United 
Free  Church.  It  is  a  venerable  creed,  and  the  closer  we  examine  it  the 
more  we  esteem  it  on  the  whole.  But  we  are  not  going  to  let  it  bind  us 
either  to  intolerant  principles  or  to  incredible  dogmas. 

Why  did  not  the  United  Free  Church  leaders  declare,  twelve  years 
ago,  what  these  “  intolerant  principles  ”  and  “  incredible  dogmas  ” 
are  by  which  they  decline  to  be  bound ,  but  by  which  they  say  the 
Remnant  is  absolutely  fettered  in  terms  of  the  House  of  Lords’ 
Judgment,  and  is,  in  consequence,  unable  to  preach  what  they  term 
“a  full  and  free  gospel  of  salvation”? 

During  the  present  crisis  in  Presbyterianism  the  thoughts  of 
many  Scotsmen  have  naturally  turned  to  the  men  who  went 
through  the  struggle  of  1843.  Yet  one  of  the  ablest  of  these 
said  : — 

It  is  lawful  to  the  Church  to  revise  her  Confession,  and  adjust  it  to 
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her  present  attainments  and  inquiries;  it  is  lawful  for  her  altogether  to 
abolish  or  dispense  with  a  Confession,  if  indeed  without  one  any  compacted 
organisation  were  possible;  but  to  retain  a  Confession  which  has  ceased 
to  be  believed  can  never  be  lawful.  To  adopt  such  a  course  is  to  practise 
a  flagrant  deception,  and  to  trifle  with  the  most  sacred  obligations,  to 
defile  the  conscience  and  destroy  the  vitality  of  the  Church. 

But  if  the  Confession  of  Faith  contains  “intolerant  principles’’ 
and  “incredible  dogmas  ’’  its  retention,  in  the  language  of  this 
“  Disruption  ’’  leader,  involves  the  “  practising  of  a  flagrant  decep¬ 
tion ’’  and  “trifling  with  the  most  sacred  obligations,’’  and  is 
therefore  calculated  “destroy  the  vitality  of  the  Church.’’ 

There  can  be  no  question  that,  if  at  the  present  moment,  the 
United  Free  Church  were  to  produce  a  man  who  should  ally  the 
cause  of  equity  and  common  sense  with  that  of  creed-relaxation  or 
of  creed-ahandonment,  he  might  make  a  very  considerable  impres¬ 
sion  on  Scotland.  Were  he  to  do  so  he  migh+  attract  to  his  side 
the  true  intelligence  of  Scotland,  which  has  long  been  divorced 
from  the  creed  of  Presbyterianism,  even  although  it  may  have 
disguised  its  rebellion  under  the  mask  of  languid  conformity  and 
spasmodic  church  attendance.  But  no  such  leader  has  presented 
himself,  or  seems  likely  to  present  himself.  The  Churc’  possesses 
theologians  such  as  Professors  Lindsay,  Denney,  and  Smith,  of 
Glasgow,  and  Professor  Stalker,  of  Aberdeen,  whose  names  are 
not  unknown  outside  of  Scotland,  and  of  controversialists  who  can 
hit  hard  she  has  an  embarrassment  of  riches.  In  Dr.  Boss 
Taylor,  one  of  her  ministers  in  Glasgow  and  official  guardian 
of  her  Sustentation  Fund,  she  possesses  one  prominent  man  who 
can  spell  compromise,  and  who,  all  through  the  storm  of  the  past 
few  months,  has  kept  his  head  and  his  temper;  perhaps  in  the 
school  of  finance  he  has  learned  to  spell  prudence  and  disillusion¬ 
ment  as  well  as  compromise.  But  Dr.  Taylor  has  shown  no 
special  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  of  theological  freedom,  although 
he  has  never  exhibited  the  spirit  of  the  persecutor.  He  has  not 
the  fervour  and  probably  not  the  special  knowledge  required  in  one 
who  must  be  the  leader  of  a  crusade  rather  than  of  a  campaign. 

There  remains  the  somewhat  pathetic  clerical  figure  who  is 
sometimes  designated  “the  grand  old  man  of  Scotland.’’  Since 
the  commencement  of  the  crisis  all  eyes  have  been  fixed  upon,  and 
nearly  all  pens  and  tongues  have  been  directed  at.  Dr.  Bobert 
Bainy,  Principal  of  the  United  Free  Church  College  in  Edinburgh 
and  acknowledged  leader  of  the  Church  of  the  “  Disruption  ’’  for 
fully  a  half  of  its  existence.  During  that  time  his  one-man  power 
has  been  more  remarkable  than  that  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  days 
of  united  and  exuberant  Liberalism.  He  was  the  leading  sjnrit  in 
the  first  movement  for  union  between  his  Church  and  the  United 
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Presbyterian  body.  He  engineered  the  second  to  what,  in  1900, 
seemed  a  triumphantly  successful  issue.  The  majority  which  he 
has  commanded  in  his  Assembly  has  been  so  large  and  so  pliant  that 
he  has  been  able  to  do  what  he  chose  with  it.  At  his  bidding  it 
pronounced  against  the  Higher  Biblical  Criticism  and  excom¬ 
municated  its  then  leading  exponent,  the  late  Professor  Robertson 
Smith.  Later,  also  at  his  bidding,  it  declined  to  strangle  the 
same  Criticism  now  much  more  audacious,  and,  indeed,  become 
epidemic,  and  refused  to  ostracise  its  leading  exponent  of  to-day. 
Professor  George  Adam  Smith.  Once  more,  when  he  is  in  his 
seventy-ninth  year,  he  is  called  upon  to  save  the  Union  which 
he  carried. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  his  majority  and  of  his  unquestionable  strate¬ 
gical  ability  to  lead  it.  Dr.  Rainy  has  never  appealed  to  the 
head  or  the  heart  of  that  section  of  Scotland  which  may  be  nomin¬ 
ally  in  popular  Presbyterianism,  but  is  not  of  it.  He  has  never 
exhibited  any  of  that  fervour  which  characterised  his  predecessor 
Chalmers.  His  oratory  is  cold,  unsympathetic,  unattractive;  his 
speeches  consist  of  long,  ambiguous,  and  involved  sentences.  He 
is  mainly  responsible  for  the  possibly  fatal  blunder  in  Church 
policy  which  Mr.  Birrell  has  to  some  extent  pointed  out,  of  pre¬ 
cipitating  the  Union  between  the  Free  and  United  Presbyterian 
Churches  in  1900,  while  leaving  open  questions  of  creed,  ecclesias¬ 
tical  polity,  and  financial  administration  that  are  of  great  and  even 
supreme  importance.  He  is  beyond  question  a  man  of  indomitable 
tenacity  of  purpose.  If  he  feels  regret  at  the  crisis  which  has 
taken  place,  he  does  not  show  it ;  he  is  too  dignified  and  intellectu¬ 
ally  austere  to  condescend  to  the  personalities  of  ordinary  religious 
polemics.  But  he  is  probably  too  old  for  the  task  which  has  been 
thrust  upon  him  ;  certainly  the  style  in  which  he  appeals  to  Scot¬ 
land  is  hopelessly  antiquated.  Take  his  explanation  of  “  spiritual 
independence”: — 

It  means  this,  that  the  Church  of  Christ  is  a  supernatural  society 
created  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  First  comes  the  word  of  God 
calling  them  out  to  Him,  and  at  the  same  time  calling  them 
into  fellowship  with  one  another.  And  then  it  becomes  part  of 
their  duty  to  confess  Christ’s  truth,  which  is  one  thing,  and  to  carry  out 
Christ’s  commandment,  which  is  another  thing.  And  when  the  Church 
falls  back  from  that  as  the  indication  of  her  privilege  and  her  duty,  then 
it  becomes  carnal  and  earthly  and  worldly.  .  .  .  They  have  no  right  to 
have  a  Church,  they  have  no  right  to  Church  life,  if  they  suppose  their 
congregations  to  be  companies  joined  together  at  their  own  will,  which 
might  be  dominated  by  anyone  who  had  power  in  his  hands  to  control 
them.  They  have  no  right  to  join  in  them,  unless  they  join  in  them  to 
be  free  to  obey  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

This  reads  more  like  the  oracular  utterance  of  a  Tibetan  Lama 
than  a  manifesto  by  the  leader  of  a  democratic  Church  in  the 
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twentieth  century.  No  doubt  when  Dr.  Rainy  speaks  of  the  claims 
of  a  “supernatural  society  ”  he  merely  uses  language  that  is  fami¬ 
liar  to  even  superficial  students  of  mysticism.  But  these  claims 
have  died  away  as  completely  from  the  minds  of  intelligent  Scots¬ 
men  as  have  the  doctrines  of  Predestination,  Election,  and  Repro¬ 
bation  themselves.  It  is  not  as  the  champion  of  an  Enthusiasm 
of  Humanity  w’hich  breaks  down  the  barriers  between  the  sacred 
and  the  profane,  and  to  which  nothing  is  common  or  unclean, 
but  as  the  high  priest  of  the  spiritually  select,  that  Dr.  Rainy 
appeals  to  Scotland.  He  can  hardly  fail  to  appeal  in  vain. 

The  last  hope  of  “Reform  from  within,”  of  the  movement  for 
a  new  Presbyterian  creed  being  directed  into  Church  channels  lies 
in  the  younger  ministers,  and  especially  the  younger  professors, 
of  the  United  Free  Church.  Hitherto  they  have  been  identified 
mainly  with  the  Higher  Biblical  Criticism,  of  which  the  Encyclo- 
pccdia  Bihlica  is  the  recognised  manual.  They  know’  that  their 
Church  is  to  some  extent  suffering  on  their  account.  An  English 
critic  of  the  action  of  the  Remnant  is  not  wide  of  the  mark  when 
he  says  that  “the  real  motive  which  in  their  minds  justifies  that 
action  is  their  honest  belief  that  the  United  Free  Church  is  on  the 
down  grade,  that  it  has  become  a  prey  to  masked  infidelity,  and 
that  it  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  a  faithful  and  orthodox  expo¬ 
nent  of  the  true  Scriptural  religion  w’hich  they  inherited  from  their 
fathers.”  They  may,  therefore,  feel  put  upon  their  mettle.  They 
know  that  next — if  indeed  it  be  next — to  the  profession  of  a  creed 
which,  even  when  watered  dowm  by  Declaratory  Acts,  is  discarded 
by  the  intelligence  of  the  country,  the  greatest  impediment  to 
their  Church’s  progress  is  the  fact  that  it  is,  and  must  be,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  “  run  ”  by  the  wealthy  men  who  still  adhere 
to  it,  keep  its  Sustentation  Fund  alive,  and  in  a  crisis  like  the 
present  subscribe  their  thousands  of  pounds  to  its  ‘  ‘  emergency 
fund.”  They  that  pay  the  piper  in  Scotland  insist  on  calling  the 
tune.  Lord  Overtoun,  the  leading  capitalist  of  the  United  Free 
Church,  who,  some  years  ago,  was  the  centre  of  a  fierce  agitation 
on  the  ground  that  his  preaching  on  the  Sunday  nuestion  did  not 
square  with  his  practice  as  the  employer  of  labour  a  large  chemi¬ 
cal  manufactory,  is  openly  and  vehemently  opposed  to  the  Higher 
Criticism.  If  he  had  had  his  way  in  the  Free  Assembly  a  few  years 
ago  Professor  George  Adam  Smith,  the  best-known  of  the  Higher 
Critics,  would  have  been  treated  much  as  was  Robertson  Smith 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  The  Young  Free  Churchmen  may 
yet  rebel  against  the  tyranny  of  w’ealth,  and  end  it,  so  far  as 
they  are  concerned,  with  a  “  Thy  money  perish  with  thee  !  ” 

Such  a  possibility  is  faintly  encouraged  by  the  circumstance 
that  many  of  these  younger  men  in  the  United  Free  Church  have 
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shown  themselves  much  less  interested  in  the  traditions  and  claims 
of  a  “  supernatural  society  ”  than  in  the  always  painfully  mundane 
and  sometimes  infernal  realities  of  the  actual  society  in  the 
midst  of  which  they  live.  They  know  Scotland  as  it  is ;  they  are 
aware  that  it  is  the  social  not  the  ecclesiastical  or  even  theological 
question  that  calls  for  immediate  attention.  They  know  that 
Vvi,  the  Presbyterian  Churches  still  hold  together  by  reason  of 
their  excellent  organisation  and  their  old  traditions,  they  are  no 
longer  the  living  forces  they  were.  They  are  aware  that  wealth 
and  fashion — the  parvenu  distiller  and  the  country  laird  alike— 
have  seceded  to  Episcopacy  of  a  distinctly  Ritualistic  type. 
They  know  that  ‘  ‘  churchlessness  ’  ’  is  the  badge  both  of  the 
Scottish  “  intellectuals  ”  and  of  the  Scottish  proletariat,  that 
Socialism,  approaching  slowdy  but  surely  by  the  avenue  of 
Trade  Unionism,  will  certainly  be  the  gospel  of  the  sober  and 
intelligent  section  of  the  artisans  twenty  years  hence — as  certainly 
as  that  the  sons  of  the  middle-class  laity  of  the  Churches  will  then 
be  found,  to  a  man,  worshipping  at  the  shrine,  not  of  West- 
minsterism,  but  of  the  Week-End.  Above  all,  they  are  appalled 
by  the  physical  and  moral  results  of  two  centuries  of  industrialism 
in  Scotland — the  drunkenness,  the  vice,  the  misery  of  the  most 
hideous  slums  in  the  world,  the  columns  of  figures  which  justify 
the  Judicial  Commissioners  for  Scotland  in  saying,  “it  is  terribly 
clear  that  we  are  further  than  ever  from  getting  rid  of  the  huge 
volume  of  drunkenness  and  disorder  which  marks  Scottish  statis¬ 
tics  so  unfavourably  as  compared  with  those  of  other  countries.’’ 
They  do  not  conceal  from  themselves  that  the  cause  of  Scottish 
jihysical  and  moral  decadence  is  not  to  be  found  in  “  original  sin,’’ 
or  in  “drink’’  alone,  but  in  economic  conditions.  The  Churches 
cannot  remove  these,  but  they  can,  and  ought,  to  point  them  out 
in  the  language  of  ‘  ‘  truth  clad  in  hell-fire  ’  ’  to  the  community , 
which,  in  the  last  resort,  constitutes  the  State.  Thomas  Chalmers 
did  valuable  service  to  the  nation  as  a  social  reformer,  more  lasting 
service  than  he  did  as  the  champion  of  “  spiritual  independence.’’ 
It  is  for  a  second  Chalmers,  theologically  emancipated,  politically 
enlightened,  and  as  much  impressed  as  w^as  the  first  with  the 
belief  that  the  continuance  of  the  horrors  of  city  life  means  national 
ruin,  that  Scotland  waits.  That  he  will  be  found  in  any  of  the 
Presbyterian  Churches  it  would  be  rash  to  prophesy. 


P. 


THE  AWAKENING  OF  AFGHANISTAN. 


The  imminent  visit  of  the  Afghan  Heir-Apparent  to  India,  and 
the  arrangement  of  a  fresh  British  Mission  to  Cabul,  will  revive 
public  interest  in  a  count  /  which  occupies  such  an  important 
position  as  Afghanistan  does  with  regard  to  India.  These  steps 
are  creditable  to  the  vigilance  and  tact  of  the  Indian  Foreign 
Office,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  its  efforts  would  have  been 
crowned  with  success  if  there  had  not  been  a  responsive  movement 
on  the  part  of  the  Afghan  ruler  and  his  people.  Not  so  very  long 
ago  the  arrangements  now  concluded  would  have  been  impossible, 
and  in  bringing  them  about  the  increase  of  general  knowledge  and 
the  prevalence  of  juster  views  as  to  our  policy  in  Afghanistan  must 
be  allowed  as  great  a  share  in  the  result  as  skilful  diplomacy. 

Afghanistan  itself  has  not  stood  still  in  recent  years.  Its  pro¬ 
gress  even  gives  further  reason  to  ask  the  question  ;  Is  the  Oriental 
world  after  long  torpor  going  to  arouse  itself  and  shake  off  its 
characteristic  lethargy?  We  have  seen  the  awakening  of  Japan, 
and  this  Europe  has  now  been  taught  is  a  real  awakening.  We 
have  had  much  talk  of  the  awakening  of  China,  but  despite  the 
talk  China  still  seems  sunk  in  her  ancient  slumber.  There  have 
been  signs  that  Afghanistan,  “the  land  of  rocks  and  stones  and 
sanguinary  feuds,”  as  it  used  to  be  called,  was  about  to  bestir 
herself  so  that  she  might  comply  with  the  inexorable  conditions 
of  the  modern  law  of  self-preservation  ;  and  now  we  have  evidence 
that  the  symptoms  were  not  misleading.  Will  her  awakening  be 
real  and  lasting,  or  sham  and  fleeting?  Will  it,  in  short,  be 
marked  by  some  of  the  energy  of  Japan,  or  by  the  inertia  of  China? 
Time  alone  will  tell  us ;  but  at  least  it  has  begun  well  with  a 
marked  and  unexpected  demonstration  in  favour  of  closer  and 
more  cordial  relations  with  the  Indian  Government. 

There  is  no  great  secret  about  the  fact  that  throughout  the  twenty- 
four  years  since  British  troops  were  last  withdrawn  from  Afghan¬ 
istan,  its  relations  with  the  rulers  of  that  country  have  been  an 
increasing  source  of  anxiety  to  the  Government  of  India.  To  the 
public  eye  everything  between  us  and  the  prince  who  reigned  at 
Cabul  was  well,  but  those  in  authority  knew  that  there  was  good 
cause  for  secret  misgiving.  When  Habibullah  succeeded  his  father 
Abdurrahman  as  Ameer,  that  anxiety  increased.  It  looked  as  if, 
to  the  exclusive  and  unbending  policy  of  the  father,  the  son  was 
going  to  add  special  provocations  of  his  own  device.  If  at  any 
time  down  to  the  close  of  the  year  1903  the  Foreign  Secretary  of 
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India  could  have  contributed  to  these  pages  an  article  revealing 
the  true  situation  between  his  Government  and  Afghanistan,  I 
venture  to  say  that  the  dominant  notes  of  his  contribution  would 
have  been  doubt  and  apprehension. 

But  a  remarkable  and  welcome  change  has  occurred  during  the 
present  year.  The  Afghan  ruler  has  shown  a  keen  appreciation  of 
certain  facts  to  which  he  had  previously  seemed  wilfully  blind, 
and  his  awakening  may  prove  the  more  lasting,  because  ’  otri- 
butable  to  his  new  appreciation  of  the  necessities  of  his  .vvn  posi¬ 
tion.  The  consequences  of  his  changed  view  may  be  the  break¬ 
ing  down  of  the  barrier  of  suspicion  that  has  so  long  separated 
India  and  Afghanistan,  and  the  gradual  creation  of  a  feeling  of 
confidence  in  the  common  interests  of  the  two  countries.  In  an 
autocratic  State  it  is  necessary  that  the  ruler  should  give  the 
example,  and,  as  it  were,  set  the  fashion.  The  Ameer’s  policy 
has  hitherto  imposed  fetters  on  Afghan  development.  It  is  gratify¬ 
ing  to  know  that  at  the  very  moment  when  Lord  Curzon  is  return¬ 
ing  to  India  with  the  avowed  intention  of  improving  our  relations 
with  Afghanistan,  the  ruler  of  that  country,  moved  by  influences 
wuth  which  the  action  of  our  official  world  had  nothing  to  do,  has 
taken  the  decisive  step  of  sending  his  son  and  heir  to  welcome  him 
on  his  arrival.  That  act  promises  the  most  gratifying  results  for 
the  diplomatic  conferences  which  are  to  be  held  during  the  coming 
winter.  Before  discussing  some  of  the  matters  that  will  then 
have  to  be  arranged,  a  brief  account  of  the  stages  in  the  Ameer’s 
self-enlightenment  will  furnish  the  reader  w'ith  the  material  for 
an  opinion  as  to  what  has  brought  about  the  highly  welcome 
improvement  in  Anglo-Afghan  relations. 

Up  to  almost  the  close  of  last  year  there  was  nothing  in  Habi- 
bullah’s  policy  on  which  to  found  a  hope  that  he  w'ould  modify 
the  stern  and  exclusive  policy  of  his  father.  He  was  the  fanatical 
“King  of  Islam,’’  the  upholder  of  monopolies  and  prohibitive 
duties,  and  the  patron  of  border  chiefs  and  clans  w^ho  had  rightly 
incurred  our  displeasure.  Like  his  father,  he  was  never  actively 
hostile,  and  he  kept  to  the  strict  letter  of  his  obligations,  but  his 
friendship  was  of  the  stand-off  category,  and  closed  the  door  to 
intimacy.  The  first  indication  of  a  coming  change  was  given  last 
December.  The  Ameer,  without  preliminary  w'arning,  announced 
in  durbar  his  intention  of  founding  a  Chiefs’  College,  in  which  the 
basis  of  instruction  should  be  the  English  language,  taught  by 
native  graduates  of  India  brought  from  that  country.  The  pro¬ 
posal  naturally  aroused  the  greatest  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
mollahs,  or  priests,  who  so  far  as  they  dared  upbraided  Habibullah 
for  being  false  to  his  religion.  The  Ameer  declared  himself  un¬ 
shaken  in  his  plan,  but  his  attention  soon  after  this  public  state- 
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ment  was  called  away  from  reform  matters  by  the  perilous  per¬ 
sonal  dispute  between  himself  and  his  half-brother,  Omar  Jan, 
supported  by  that  youth’s  mother,  the  Bibi  Halima— a  title  mean¬ 
ing  “  Queen  of  the  Harem,”  given  to  Abdurrahman’s  principal 
wife  during  his  lifetime.  This  dispute,  which  at  one  moment 
threatened  to  have  a  tragic  ending,  w’ent  on  throughout  the 
winter,  but  it  concluded  wdth  the  Ameer’s  complete  triumph,  and 
the  humiliation  of  Omar  Jan  and  the  Bibi  Halima.  Omar  Jan, 
the  favourite  youngest  son  of  the  late  Ameer,  is  said  to  have  made 
himself  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  the  Afghan  people,  and  is 
openly  spoken  of  as  “a  delicate  and  conceited  fool,”  while  the 
Bibi  Halima  herself  is  a  State  prisoner  in  her  own  palace. 

While  this  family  controversy  was  in  progress,  and  just  as 
events  were  shaping  themselves  for  the  consolidation  of  the 
Ameer’s  position,  news  came  of  the  outbreak  of  the  war  between 
Japan  and  Russia.  Is  there  an_/  reason  for  surprise  in  this  event 
arousing  as  much  interest  in  Cabul  as  in  London?  The  Afghans 
have  a  lengthy  frontier  against  Russian  territory.  There  have 
been  many  collisions  along  that  frontier  which  have  been  ignored 
by  the  discriminating  directors  of  our  newspapers.  There  was 
last  winter  a  large  immigration  of  Russian  Turcoman  subjects 
into  Afghan  territory.  The  Ameer  suddenly  found  the  population 
of  his  State  thus  increased  by  at  least  4,000  persons,  and  he  and 
his  advisers  did  not  know  for  a  time  whether  they  would  be 
allow’ed  to  keep  them,  or  if  they  did,  what  troubles  might  not 
ensue.  Then  the  boundary  pillars  along  the  north-w’est  frontier 
had  by  natural  decay  or  malice  practically  all  disappeared.  These 
and  other  circumstances  furnished  legitimate  ground  for  anxiety 
at  Cabul  as  to  Russia’s  intentions.  For  the  Afghans  Russia’s 
policy  was,  and  must  long  remain,  a  dread  and  menacing  reality. 

At  that  moment  of  apprehension  the  war  broke  out  in  the  Far 
East,  and  the  Government  of  India  is  to  be  congratulated  on  hav¬ 
ing  done  a  wise  and  a  bold  thing,  which  has  been  allowed  to  pass 
unnoticed.  By  agreement  with  the  Ameer  it  deputed  two  of  its 
officers,  Mr.  Dobbs  and  Major  Wanliss,  last  March  to  superintend 
the  repairing  and  replacing  of  the  boundary  pillars  along  the 
north-west  frontier  of  Afghanistan.  This  w’ork  was  successfully 
accomplished  last  July,  and  on  their  way  back  to  India  the  two 
officers  named  enjoyed  a  week’s  hospitality  in  the  palace  at  Cabul, 
and  received  from  his  own  lips  the  Ameer’s  repeated  thanks  for  the 
good  work  that  they  had  done.  Once  more  the  north-west 
frontier  of  Afghanistan  is  marked  out  in  an  unmistakable  manner, 
and  no  one  can  violate  it  without  leaving  clear  evidence  of  the 
fact. 

The  work  referred  to  had  barely  commenced  when  news  came 
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that  the  Ameer  had  met  with  an  accident  whilst  out  shooting. 
Eumour  magnified  the  occurrence,  and  in  Kussia  it  was  generally 
reported  that  the  Ameer  was  dead.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  injury 
was  not  very  great.  His  gun  had  burst,  and  torn  the  fingers  of 
the  left  hand  ;  with  proper  treatment  the  wound  would  have  healed 
in  a  week  or  so.  The  native  doctors,  however,  treated  it  im¬ 
properly,  and  seriously  aggravated  the  injury.  The  wound  did 
not  heal,  and  the  Ameer  became  alarmingly  ill.  He  was  like  to 
lose  not  merely  his  hand,  but  his  life.  At  that  critical  moment 
information  as  to  the  state  of  the  case  reached  India,  and  Lord 
Curzon  at  once  offered  the  services  of  the  surgeon  on  his  own  staff. 
Major  Bird.  The  Ameer  accepted  them.  Major  Bird  proceeded 
as  fast  as  he  could  to  Cabul,  and  arrived  in  time  to  save  Habi- 
bullah’s  life.  This  signal  service  sank  deep  into  the  Ameer’s 
heart.  Major  Bird  was  not  the  first  English  surgeon  to  give  proof 
of  his  skill  in  the  Afghan  capital.  Dr.  Gray  and  Miss  Hamilton 
had  resided  there  during  the  reign  of  Abdurrahman,  but  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  rendering  such  timely  aid  to  the  ruler  had  presented 
itself  to  them.  Major  Bird’s  success  where  the  native  practitioners 
had  grossly  failed  confirmed  Habibullah’s  belief  in  the  efficacy  of 
modern  science,  and  he  at  once  decided  to  establish  a  hospital  on 
the  European  model  at  Cabul.  With  the  assistance  of  the  Indian 
Government  he  has  engaged  an  English  doctor,  a  lady  doctor,  and 
three  trained  hospital  assistants.  They  have  reached  Cabul  by 
this  time,  and  begun  there  their  beneficent  work.  As  a  conclusive 
proof  of  his  gratitude,  the  Ameer  ordered,  last  June,  the  abolition 
of  the  cruel  penalty  of  hand-cutting  for  theft,  which  has  prevailed 
in  Afghanistan  for  ages,  just  as  it  has  done  among  the  barbarous 
chiefs  of  Central  Africa. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  these  occurrences  would  have 
produced  so  deep,  and,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  so 
abiding  an  impression  on  the  Ameer’s  mind,  but  for  the  incidents 
of  the  war  in  the  Far  East.  As  soon  as  that  contest  became 
threatening,  he  ordered  the  establishment  of  daily  postal  runners 
from  the  Khyber  to  Cabul,  so  that  he  might  receive  regular  intelli¬ 
gence  without  delay,  and  this  practice  is  still  in  force.  It  is  with 
no  idle  inquisitiveness  that  Habibullah  pays  thus  heavily  for  the 
early  receipt  of  news.  He  reads  out  the  intelligence  to  his  officials 
and  subjects  in  open  durbar,  and  then  he  delivers  a  kind  of  lecture 
on  the  events,  and  their  bearing  on  the  position  and  security  of 
Afghanistan.  The  lesson  is  not  the  less  impressive  or  attentively 
listened  to  because,  in  reality ,  it  has  been  inculcated  by  one  Asiatic 
race  upon  another,  and  against  a  common  enemy.  The  defeats 
of  Russia  are  encouraging  in  one  sense,  because  they  show  that 
she  is  not  invincible ;  but  from  another  point  of  view  they  do  not 
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allay  the  apprehension  of  the  Ameer,  for  there  is  a  widely  prevalent 
belief  in  Central  Asia  that  Eussia  will  seek  to  recover  the  laurels 
she  has  lost  in  Manchuria  by  a  move  in  the  direction  of  India,  and 
Afghanistan  lies  directly  in  her  path. 

The  drift  of  the  Ameer’s  lectures  is,  according  to  the  reports 
received  of  them,  full  of  just  appreciation  and  good  sense.  The 
Japanese  are  winning,  he  sets  forth,  because  they  were  well  pre¬ 
pared  and  ready  at  all  points.  Their  careful  prior  organisation  ex¬ 
plains  their  victory.  It  is  not  that  Eussian  soldiers  are  not  brave, 
or  that  Eussia  has  ceased  to  be  a  formidable  military  Power.  She 
has  just  the  same  chances  of  success  against  a  State  that  possesses 
only  an  inferior  organisation  as  she  had  before  the  struggle  com¬ 
menced  on  the  shores  of  the  Yellow  Sea ;  and  the  Ameer  has  not 
concealed  his  belief  that  Afghanistan  at  present  possesses  only  an 
inferior  organisation.  His  apprehension  as  to  the  consequences  to 
his  own  country  is  the  more  lively  because  he  seems  to  believe 
in  the  imminence  of  trouble  in  Central  Asia,  which  all  our 
authorities,  it  may  be  mentioned,  agree  in  discrediting.  But  if  we 
do  not  share  the  fears  of  Habibullah  there  will  still  be  general 
agreement  with  his  main  conclusion,  that  Afghanistan  has  only  a 
very  inferior  organisation  with  which  to  defend  her  territory  and 
independence. 

He  has  already  taken  some  small  steps  to  improve  it.  He  has 
opened  arsenals  at  both  Herat  and  Mazar-i-Sharif,  whereas  Cabul 
possessed,  until  quite  recently,  the  only  factory  of  arms  in  his 
kingdom.  The  arrangements  for  the  defence  of  Herat  have  been 
improved,  the  fortification  of  the  undoubtedly  strong  and  exten¬ 
sive  position  at  Mazar-i- Sharif  has  been  brought  to  completion. 
But  these  measures,  however  necessary  and  advantageous,  leave 
the  question  of  organisation  untouched.  No  one  knows  the  pre¬ 
cise  value,  or,  rather,  want  of  value,  of  the  existing  Afghan  organi¬ 
sation,  but  it  w^ould  be  an  absurdity  to  think  that  it  approaches,  in 
even  a  remote  degree,  to  Japanese  efficiency.  The  most  hopeful 
thing  that  can  be  said  about  it  is  that  the  Ameer,  its  responsible 
head,  the  son  and  successor  of  the  man  w’ho  created  the  existing 
Afghan  army,  appears  to  be  aw'are  of  the  defects  in  his  own 
system.  Where  the  responsible  ruler  possesses  this  knowledge 
there  is  good  reason  to  look  for  improvement  and  reform.  Some 
facts  have  been  mentioned  that  reveal  the  desire  for  progress  in 
Habibullah’s  mind.  Others  might  be  found  in  his  promotion  of 
horse-breeding  and  agriculture,  in  the  promptitude  with  which  he 
prevented  the  increase  of  the  price  of  grain  by  the  merchants 
during  a  period  of  scarcity  last  year,  and  in  his  adoption  of  elec¬ 
tricity  as  the  system  for  lighting  his  capital  and  palace.  If  a  com¬ 
prehensive  view  is  taken  of  all  these  facts,  it  will  be  admitted  that 
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the  young  Afghan  ruler  has  displayed  a  progressive  tendency  that, 
if  wisely  encouraged,  may,  before  he  is  an  old  man,  contribute  to 
the  prosperity  of  his  people,  and  bring  about  a  real  and  lasting 
awakening  of  Afghanistan. 

The  question  that  now  has  to  be  carefully  considered  is  in  what 
way  can  the  Government  of  India,  which,  in  this  quarter,  directs 
and  acts  for  British  policy ,  assist  this  movement ,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  does  not  lose  sight  of  its  own  special  and  personal  concerns. 
The  Ameer  tells  his  officials  and  his  people,  so  far  as  they  may 
be  said  to  frequent  his  durbars,  that  the  Japanese  owe  their  success 
to  organisation,  and  that  the  Afghan  State  does  not  possess  this 
essential  element  of  strength  and  security.  This  may  be  news 
to  the  Afghans,  but  it  is  none  to  the  British  authorities,  who  were 
aware  of  the  fact.  The  Ameer  sees  in  it  an  element  of  weakness 
and  of  peril  to  his  country ;  the  Indian  Government  has  long 
known  that  it  made  Afghanistan  a  feeble  barrier  against  the 
advance  of  a  well-organised  Russian  army  of  adequate  numerical 
strength.  The  late  Ameer  used  to  brag  of  his  line  of  forts  along 
the  Oxus,  the  present  ruler  seems  to  be  taking  a  more  just  view  of 
the  position.  By  his  own  line  of  reasoning,  and  for  his  own 
needs,  Habibullah  is  now  inclined  to  express  the  very  same 
opinions  as  the  Indian  Intelligence  Department.  Yet  it  would  be 
going  very  much  too  fast  and  too  far  to  say  that  he  is  in  the  least 
degree  inclined  to  accept  the  organisation  with  which  Lord 
Kitchener  would,  no  doubt,  be  happy  to  equip  him.  He  must  be 
left  to  work  out  his  salvation  in  his  own  way ,  and  slower  and  less 
direct  means  will  have  to  be  discovered  if  we  are  to  render  him 
useful  co-operation. 

It  may  not  be  inopportune  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  Afghan 
race  is  as  brave  and  high-spirited  as  any  on  the  earth.  With  a 
good  rifle  in  his  hand,  the  Afghan,  individually,  wnuld  be  more 
than  a  match  for  any  soldier  of  the  Czar.  But  wars  are  no  longer 
decided  by  the  individual  strength,  courage,  and  activity  of  the 
combatants.  Those  qualities  provide  the  best  material  of  a  fight¬ 
ing  force,  but  it  is  for  those  in  authority  to  supply  the  organisation 
and  cohesive  power  without  w'hich  courage  counts  for  little.  How 
little  has  been  accomplished  in  this  direction  in  Afghanistan  may 
be  judged  from  the  fact  that  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  create 
a  body  of  regimental  officers.  The  private  soldier  possesses  a  great 
many  good  points,  but  the  officer  and  non-commissioned  officer  are 
practically  worthless  in  the  military  sense.  Afghan  organisation  is 
thus  totally  lacking  in  almost  its  first  essential.  An  army  without 
officers  of  some  slight  degree  of  capacity  is  foredoomed  to  defeat, 
and  that  appears  to  be  the  true  state  of  the  Afghan  army.  This 
radical  defect  is  put  in  the  foreground  of  our  comments  because  it 
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appears  to  be  the  one  that  the  Government  of  India  could  most 
easily  co-operate  in  removing,  without  committing  itself  too  far  in 
the  direction  of  interference  in  Afghanistan,  and  without  com¬ 
promising  the  Ameer’s  own  position.  There  appears  to  be  no 
objection  to  a  certain  number  of  officers  of  the  Afghan  army  being 
trained  with  Indian  regiments.  In  this  way  the  formation  of  a 
nucleus  of  efficient  officers  would  be  commenced.  The  spread  of 
education  by  the  establishment  of  a  college  for  the  sons  of  chiefs ,  as 
projected  by  the  Ameer,  and  of  military  schools,  would  surely  bring 
about  the  creation  of  the  class  of  which  Afghanistan  has  need. 
The  Ameer's  plan  of  conferring  commissions  on  chiefs  who  bring 
in  a  certain  number  of  recruits  will  also  be  of  some  avail,  but 
only  if  the  educational  machinery  in  the  State  is  at  the  same  time 
improved  and  modernised. 

The  questions  of  greatest  interest  to  the  Indian  Government,  in 
regard  to  Afghanistan,  are,  however,  not  of  the  military  order. 
They  are  divisible  under  two  main  heads,  trade  and  communica¬ 
tions.  But  they  are  matters  affecting  the  prosperity  and  security 
of  Afghanistan,  as  closely  as  any  detail  of  military  organisation. 
The  late  Ameer  Abdurrahman  imposed  import  duties  on  Indian 
trade  that  virtually  killed  it.  His  policy  was  rigidly  conservative, 
and  may  be  judged  by  one  of  his  favourite  sayings  :  “  Pack-horses, 
and  not  raihvays,  are  all  that  the  Afghans  require  for  their 
commerce.”  As  the  necessary  consequence,  Afghan  commerce 
did  not  expand,  and  the  State  revenue  has  continued  to  be  of  a 
comparatively  low  total.  In  the  course  of  years  the  demands  on 
the  Exchequer  have  grown  heavier,  while  its  own  resources  have 
proved  cramped  and  unelastic.  The  present  ruler  has  displayed  a 
more  just  view  of  the  situation.  He  has  not  gone  so  far  as  to 
reverse  the  policy  he  inherited,  but  he  has  of  late  removed  some  of 
the  more  severe  and  arbitrary  restrictions  on  trade,  and  he  has 
shown  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Cabul  merchants,  and  more 
especially  of  the  Povindahs,  who  are  the  great  carriers  between 
his  country  and  India.  As  the  consequence  of  this  slight  diminu¬ 
tion  of  rigour,  the  returns  of  trade  across  the  borders  show  a  con¬ 
siderable  increase,  so  that  both  the  merchants  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Afghanistan  have  benefited.  The  facts  thus  favour  a 
more  enlightened  policy,  and  they  may  even  have  made  it  clear 
to  Habibullah  that  his  father’s  policy  was  mistaken. 

At  any  rate,  there  is  enough  to  justify  the  belief  that  whenever 
the  Indian  Government  takes  up  the  discussion  of  a  tariff  with 
Afghanistan  it  will  find  Habibullah  far  more  willing  to  listen  to 
reasonable  suggestions  than  in  the  past.  It  may  be  well  to  fix 
with  precision  exactly  what  the  Indian  Government  want  him 
most  to  do.  The  principal  Indian  produce  for  which  we  wish  to 
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obtain  a  market  in  Afghanistan  and  Central  Asia  is  tea.  There 
was  a  period  when  it  seemed  as  if  Indian  tea  might  command 
those  markets,  but  these  hopes  were  killed  by  the  late  Ameer’s 
policy.  If  Habibullah  can  be  induced  to  place  only  a  light  import 
duty  on  it  they  will  revive,  and  very  satisfactory  results  must 
follow’  for  both  parties.  It  is  true  that  Eussia’s  custom  houses 
come  dow’n  to  the  Oxus,  and  that  the  Eussian  import  duty  is  even 
higher  than  the  Afghan.  But  it  may  be  observed  that  the  markets 
south  of  the  Oxus  are  extensive  and  profitable,  and  also  that  the 
Eussian  customs  line  may  not  prove  so  impenetrable  as  is  assumed. 
A  diminution  of  the  duty  on  tea  can  also  be  bought  by  some  con¬ 
cessions  on  our  side  in  favour  of  Afghan  produce. 

An  improvement  in  the  tariff  will  not  suffice  by  itself  to  cause 
any  large  augmentation  in  the  volume  of  Indo-Afghan  trade.  It 
must  be  accompanied  by  an  improvement  in  communications. 
The  argument  that  pack-horses  are  good  enough  can  no  longer 
be  taken  seriously.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  Ameer 
is  disposed  to  concede  a  good  deal  about  the  tariff,  but  we  are 
absolutely  in  the  dark  as  to  his  views  about  railways,  and  yet 
without  railways  there  can  never  be  any  true  awakening  of 
Afghanistan.  For  nearly  twenty  years  we  have  had  a  line  of 
railway  to  Chaman,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  great  plain  of 
Candahar,  but  owing  to  the  Afghan  prohibition  to  continue  it,  this 
raihvay  has  remained  for  all  commercial  purposes  absolutely  use¬ 
less  and  unprofitable.  To  make  the  absurdity  of  the  situation 
more  glaring,  w'e  are  now’  constructing  through  non- Afghan  terri¬ 
tory,  but  along  the  Afghan  border,  another  railway,  in  order  to 
reach  the  Persian  province  of  Seistan.  There  is  nothing  to  be 
said  against  this  Nushki  route,  w’hich  was  adopted  as  a  pis  nllcr, 
but  it  is  undeniable  that  if  we  and  the  Ameer  could  come  to  terms, 
it  would  appear  of  little  importance  in  comparison  wdth  trunk 
lines  through  Candahar  to  Herat  in  one  direction,  and  Cabul  in 
the  other. 

There  is  another  matter  to  which  the  Ameer  is  not  unlikely  to 
lend  a  willing  ear,  and  this  may  pave  the  way  to  the  introduction 
of  railways  into  his  country  later  on.  He  can  have  no  misgivings 
about  facilitating  the  transmission  of  news.  If  he  had  ac(piiesced 
some  time  ago  in  the  establishment  of  wireless  telegraphy  between 
the  Khyber  and  his  capital,  he  would  have  got  his  daily  bulletin 
about  the  war  more  rapidly  and  at  less  cost.  Habibullah  has  a 
good  deal  of  mechanical  knowledge.  He  was  once  a  constant 
visitor  to  the  Cabul  w’orkshops,  and  he  is  quite  convinced  of  the 
advantages  of  electricity  for  lighting  purposes.  There  is  no  appa¬ 
rent  reason  why  he  should  demur  to  the  employment  of  the  same 
agency  for  the  receipt  of  intelligence.  It  is  most  essential  in  his 
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own  interests  that  he  should  bo  able  to  know  at  once  what  is 
happening  at  both  Herat  and  on  the  Oxns.  Some  remissness  has 
surely  been  shown  in  not  impressing  on  him  the  prime  importance 
of  this  question.  His  suspicions  might  have  been  dispelled  if  he 
had  been  exhorted  in  the  first  place  to  lay  the  wires  only  from  his 
capital  to  his  frontier  towns,  leaving  the  completion  of  the  link 
with  India  for  the  future. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  are  grounds  for  believing  that  the 
imminent  meeting  between  the  Ameer’s  son  and  Lord  Curzon, 
and  the  immediate  despatch  of  a  British  mission  to  Cabul  under 
the  charge  of  Mr.  Louis  Dane,  the  Indian  Foreign  Secretary, 
will  be  attended  by  good  results.  There  are  some  practical 
points  to  be  arranged.  They  do  not  present  any  serious  diffi¬ 
culty.  The  railway  question  may  not  be  settled,  but  it  will 
be  brought  nearer  to  settlement.  On  the  other  points  enumer¬ 
ated,  definite  and  tangible  conclusions  and  arrangements  will 
be  come  to.  The  Ameer  is  not  merely  in  an  amiable  mood ; 
he  has  been  brought  by  current  events  to  see  the  necessity  of 
making  some  change  in  his  policy  in  order  to  provide  against 
the  perils  of  a  near  future.  He  has  shown  himself  alive  to 
the  signs  of  the  times,  and  at  last  it  looks  as  if  the  Government  of 
India  were  going  to  reap  the  reward  of  the  patience  and  forbear¬ 
ance  that  it  has  displayed  in  all  its  dealings  with  Afghanistan 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 

Demetrius  C.  Boulger. 


ARMY  REORGANISATION. 


Mr.  Arnold-Forster’s  Proposals. 

The  scheme  of  army  reorganisation  proposed  by  Mr.  Aniold- 
Forster  is  based  upon  perfectly  sound  principles,  and  recognising 
this,  the  great  majority  of  critics  have  been  blind  to,  or  have 
failed  even  to  consider  its  details ;  thus  the  very  unsatisfactory 
character  of  the  methods  by  which  the  Secretary  of  State  desires 
to  apply  those  principles  has  been  very  generally  ignored. 

To  me  it  appears  that  the  projKir  basis  of  a  discussion  will  be 
discovered  in  the  answ'ers  to  the  elementary  questions  which 
follow  :  — 

(а)  For  what  purposes  do  we  require  land  forces? 

(б)  To  what  extent  does  our  existing  military  system  meet  our 
requirements  ? 

(c)  Wherein  would  Mr.  Arnold-Forster’s  scheme  better  our 
condition  ? 

Having  decided  what  we  want,  and  to  what  extent  we  already 
have  it,  we  shall  then  he  in  a  position  to  inquire  what  would  be  the 
ideal  method  of  making  good  any  imperfections,  and  whether  the 
scheme  actually  under  consideration  ap^^roximates  reasonably  to 
that  ideal. 

I  propose,  therefore,  to  deal,  one  by  one,  with  the  heading.s 
a,  b,  and  c,  and  to  place  opposite  to  what  I  understand  to  be  Mr. 
Arnold-Forster’s  views,  my  own  comments  thereon. 

“  A  ” 

(htr  Requirements,  nerordinej  to 
Mr.  .irnold-Forstcr. 

(1)  A  “General  Service”  regular 
army  for  over-sea  work  in  peace, 
and  kept  at  war  strength,  in¬ 
clusive  of  a  “Striking  Force”  of 
the  same  nature  at  home,  and  held 
ready  for  use  whenever  the  occa¬ 
sion  may  arise.  Terms  of  enlist¬ 
ment  to  be  for  nine  years  with  the 
colours  and  three  years  in  the 
reserve. 

(2)  A  “Home  Service”  regular 
army,  as  large  as  possible,  its 
battalions  maintained  at  a  peace 
strength  of  500,  but  capable  of 

(1)  See  “  C  ”  and  also  page  1069. 


Comments. 

(1)  Exactly  so.  I  have  no  fault 
to  find  with  this,  except  that  in 
my  opinion  the  “Striking  Force” 
of  16,000  men  is  too  small,  unless 
other  units,  at  a  lower  establish¬ 
ment  in  peace,  are  available  for 
immediate  mobilisation  in  grave 
emergencies,  and  when  mobilised 
would  be  of  approximately  equal 
quality;  i.e.,  have  long  service 
reservists  belonging  to  them.i 

(2)  In  principle  this  is  quite 
sound,  but  without  now  going  into 
details,  it  is  clear  that  for  the 
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being  augmented  to  war  strength, 
when  required  to  mobilise  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  “  General  Service  ” 
branch,  for  service  abroad  in  case 
of  an  important  war.  Periods  of 
service  to  be  two  years  with  the 
colours  and  six  years  in  the  reserve. 


(3)  A  force  to  keep  the  country 
safe  against  raids  during  the 
absence  of  the  bulk  of  the  active 
army  (“General  Service”  and 
“Home  Service”)  upon  an  expedi¬ 
tion  abroad. 


money  expended  on  training  say 
100  men  for  two  years,  4(M)  might 
be  trained  for  six  months.  In  my 
opinion,  our  needs  would  better  be 
met  by  a  national  militia  army  com¬ 
posed  of  men  who,  having  first 
been  drilled  at  school,  have  further 
been  trained  for  six  months  as 
recruits,  and  subsequently  put 
through  easy  annual  courses. 

(3)  This  is  obviously  the  role  of 
the  volunteers,  and  if  as  the  result 
of  adopting  universal  training  in 
schools,  and  a  great  national 
militia,  large  numbers  of  men  are 
trained  to  arms,  there  should  in 
time  of  war  be  no  difficulty  in 
sw’elling  the  ranks  of  the  (unpaid) 
volunteers  to  any  strength  required 
in  order  to  provide  for  local  defence. 


From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  I  accept  generally  the 
principles  laid  down  by  Mr.  Arnold-Forster,  in  reference  to  the 
land  forces  that  are  required.  But  my  contention  is,  as  1  shall 
hereafter  explain,  that  the  projxised  scheme  fails  to  give  us  thos(‘ 
things  which  the  author  of  it  declares  to  be  needful. 

“  B  ” 


What  irc  note  have,  accordivy  to 
Mr.  .irnold-Forster. 

(1)  A  regular  army  which  has, 
serving  with  the  colours,  a  larger 
number  of  men  than  are  required 
for  its  normal  duties,  and  in  which 
the  period  of  service  is  too  short 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  over¬ 
sea  garrisons  and  expeditionary 
forces  with  due  regard  to  economy 
and  efficiency. 


(2)  A  militia  which  is  ineffi¬ 
ciently  trained,  and  which  cannot 
be  ordered  abroad. 


Comments. 

(1)  I  have  for  many  years  con¬ 
tended  that  the  regular  army, 
whilst  larger  than  necessary  for  the 
“  Police  of  the  Empire,”  is  never¬ 
theless  too  small  for  a  great  wai', 
and  that  it  should  therefore  be 
reduced,  the  saving  thus  effected 
being  devoted  to  the  establishment 
of  a  National  Army  for  use  in  case 
of  national  emergency.  As  regards 
the  question  of  service,  it  is  not,  I 
think,  that  the  period  is  too  short, 
but  that  as  boys  of  15  or  16  are 
enlisted,  they  have  been  but  a  short 
time  useful  men  when  the  day  comes 
for  their  transfer  to  the  reserve. 
It  has  been  the  abuse,  not  the  use, 
of  the  Cardwell  system,  that  has 
produced  “squeezed  lemons.” 

(2)  The  inefficiency  of  the  militia 
in  numbers  and  training  is  the  fault 
of  the  War  Office,  which  has  failed 
to  see  to  the  matter,  preferring  to 
court  the  greater  political  influence 
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of  the  more  numerous  volunteers. 
Inefficiency  is  not  in  itself  a  reason 
for  practical  abolition,  but  rather 
for  reform.  The  War  Office  itself 
is,  and  has  ever  been,  inefficient ;  yet 
Mr.  Arnold-Forster  does  not  de.scribe 
it  as  therefore  “redundant.”  Hv 
law,  the  militia  cannot  now  be  sent 
abroad,  but  the  law  admits  of 
alteration.  And,  meanwhile,  when 
has  the  militia  hitherto  failed  to 
volunteer?  Flouted  and  insulted  as 
it  has  been,  the  existing  militia 
might  not  impossibly  hang  back  in 
the  future,  unless  redress  is  given 
for  past  injuries — but  it  has  always 
come  forward  loyally  and  cheer¬ 
fully  in  the  past. 

(3)  Volunteers  who  are  cheap  and  (3)  Absolutely  true;  the  volun- 
enthusiastic,  but  also  indifferently  teers  are  cheap,  enthusiastic,  and 
trained.  indifferently  trained,  but  the  con¬ 

ditions  under  which  they  might  be 
called  upon  to  fight  are  most  un¬ 
likely  to  arise.  Consequently,  the 
entire  volunteer  force  is  theoreti¬ 
cally  “  redundant.”  Yet  it  would 
be  foolish  to  do  otherwise  than 
foster  the  volunteers,  who  have 
already  done  and  may  yet  do  much 
to  put  a  military  spirit  into  a 
laggard  generation.  But  not  being 
available  for  Imperial  defence,  they 
should  continue  unpaid. 

Such  then,  roughly,  are  the  assets  which  Mr.  Arnold-Forster 
says  that  we  require,  or  actually  possess,  upon  account  of  our  mili¬ 
tary  obligations.  It  remains  now  to  consider  the  extent  to  which 
the  proposed  scheme  would  suffice  to  set  our  military  house  iu 
projier  order,  and  the  directions  in  which  it  seems  to  require 
alteration  for  that  purpose. 

“  C  ” 

Proposals.  Comments. 

Mr.  Arnold-Forster,  realising  By  all  means  let  the  regular  units 
that  the  regular  forces  are  need-  that  are  “  redundant  ”  be  dis- 

lesslv  strong  for  their  primary  duty  banded,  and  by  all  means  create  a 

as  the  “  Police  of  the  Empire,”  pro-  Homo  Service  Army,  upon  which 

poses  to  disband  certain  battalions  we  may  fall  back  in  case  of  need, 

of  infantry,  and  to  retain  only  a  But  as  the  scheme  now  stands,  the 

sufficiency  of  “General  Service”  total  strength  of  the  “General 

battalions,  for  over-sea  garrisons.  Service”  and  “Home  Service” 

and  for  a  “Striking  Force.”  Battalions  combined  amounts 

Idealising  also  that  in  addition  to  roughly  to  no  more  than  that  of 

the  forces  intended  to  meet  the  the  existing  regular  forces;  and 

normal  exigencies  of  Empire,  we  consequently  the  army  remains, 

require  means  of  supplementing  numerically,  as  inadequate  as  ever 
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them  in  the  event  of  a  great  war, 
Mr.  Arnold-Forster  forms  the  sur¬ 
plus  regulars  and  the  bulk  of  the 
militia  into  an  army  enlisted  for 
“Home  Service,”  but  available  for 
over-sea  work  in  case  of  emergency. 
The  existing  militia  is  not  thus 
available,  except  with  its  own 
consent,  and  is  therefore  unsatis¬ 
factory. 


for  the  purposes  of  a  great  war, 
and  the  only  gain  is  in  the  economy 
realised  by  a  reduction  of  the  peace 
strength  with  the  colours.  This 
economy  is,  however,  obtained  at 
so  great  a  sacrifice  of  efficiency  that 
it  actually  leaves  us  at  a  great  dis¬ 
advantage.  A  reservist  who  has 
served  only  two  years  with  the 
colours  cannot  be  as  efficient,  other 
things  being  equal,  as  a  reservist 
who  has  served  seven  years ;  i  and  a 
battalion  500  strong  cannot  as 
readily  as  a  battalion  800  strong 
assimilate  the  number  of  reservists 
required  to  complete  it  to  war 
strength.  Thus,  whilst  we  gain 
nothing  in  point  of  numbers  we 
sacrifice  the  efficiency  for  immediate 
service,  which  alone  constitutes  the 
superiority  of  a  regular  over  a 
militia  army.  In  other  words  we 
are  to  pay  the  cost  of  regular 
troops,  and  obtain  little  better 
than  militiamen  for  our  money. 
Such  battalions  as  Mr.  Arnold- 
Forster  proposes  to  create  for 
“Home  Service”  would  have  re¬ 
quired  at  least  six  weeks’  training, 
after  mobilisation,  to  render  them 
as  efficient  as  the  worst  battalion  of 
regular  troops  despatched  for 
service  in  the  Boer  War.  For  our 
regular  troops,  what  we  require  is 
quality  rather  than  quantity,  and 
immediate  rather  than  latent 
efficiency. 


The  Problem  of  Imperial  Defence. 

The  safety  of  this  Empire  and  Kingdom  is  a  naval  question. 
Should  we  lose  command  of  the  sea  it  wmuld  matter  little  to  us 
whether  our  army,  of  whatever  kind,  were  strong  or  weak,  efficient 
or  inefficient.  With  the  ocean  highways  in  possession  of  an 
enemy,  we  should  be  unable  to  reinforce  our  over-sea  garrisons, 
and  whether  actually  invaded  or  not,  the  United  Kingdom  would 
soon  be  starved  into  submission.  But  we  hope  and  believe  that 
we  have  a  Navy  strong  enough  and  good  enough  to  protect  us,  and 
had  we  reason  to  think  otherwise,  we  would  readily  face  any 
necessary  sacrifices  in  order  to  make  it  so.  Upon  the  other  hand, 
however,  the  Russo-Japanese  war  should  have  taught  us  that 
naval  superiority  alone  is  insufficient.  Had  not  the  Japanese  pos¬ 
sessed  a  powerful  army,  their  successes  at  sea  would  have  availed 

(1)  See  “A”  (1). 
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them  little ;  Korea  would  before  now  have  been  occupied  by 
Russia,  and  the  fortresses  of  Port  Arthur  and  Vladivostok  would 
have  been  in  no  danger  whatever.  “  Raids,”  indeed,  upon  the 
Russian  communications  in  Korea  might  have  caused  some  slight 
annoyance,  but  in  spite  of  them  the  war  could  have  ended  only  i!\ 
one  way  ;  Japan  would  have  been  impotent  to  prevent  the  per¬ 
manent  annexation  or  protectorate  of  Korea  by  Russia.  The 
situation  would  have  become  one  of  ‘  ‘  stale-mate  ’  ’  in  the  sense 
that  neither  could  Russia  invade  Japan,  nor  the  Japanese  prevent 
Russia  from  doing  as  she  pleased  on  the  mainland.  But  there 
could  have  been  no  doubt  as  to  which  side  had  been  the  actual 
gainers.  The  same  conditions  would  apply  were  we  attempting 
to  defend  Holland  against  Germany. 

The  Japanese  have  been  indebted  for  their  successes  on  land  to 
the  fact  that  they  have  an  army  not  only  numerous  but  well 
trained,  and  which  was  found  ready  for  immediate  service.  In 
this  we  cannot  afford  to  imitate  them  ;  because  our  Navy  must 
come  first,  and  the  cost  of  it  is  colossal.  We  can  only  afford,  rich 
as  we  are,  to  spend  a  certain  amount  upon  our  armed  forces,  and 
only  the  balance,  after  fully  providing  for  the  Navy,  is  available 
for  the  Army.  What  we  therefore  require  to  consider  is  how  we 
can,  for  the  amount  we  can  afford  to  spend,  obtain  the  Army  that 
will,  in  the  circumstances,  best  meet  our  requirements.  This  is 
a  hard  question,  and,  at  first  sight,  the  answer  to  it  might  appear 
to  be  found  either  in  a  comparatively  small,  but  very  efficient, 
regular  army,  ”  fit  to  go  anywhere  and  do  anything,”  or  in  a  larger 
army  of  some  sort,  having  numbers  to  atone  for  inferior  training. 
Very  little  consideration  will  suffice  to  convince  us  that  a  com¬ 
promise  between  the  alternatives  is  what  our  case  requires. 

No  country  can  afford  to  maintain  the  whole  of  its  Army  always 
at  war  strength,  and  ‘‘short  service”  and  ‘‘reserves”  are  the 
natural  consequence.  For  the  Police  of  the  Empire  ”  we  re¬ 
quire  soldiers  of  comparatively  long  service,  for  two  reasons  :  (1) 
because  the  maturity  and  efficiency  for  war  that  we  need  for  con¬ 
stantly  recurring  minor  expeditions  cannot  be  reconciled  with  very 
short  service  ;  and  (2)  because  the  frequent  ‘‘  reliefs”  of  garrisons 
composed  of  short  service  soldiers  would  be  too  costly.  Thus  we 
are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  iMr.  Arnold-Forster  is  absolutely 
right  when  he  demands  that  our  organisation  should  include  long 
service  troops  for  over-sea  garrisons,  and  a  ‘‘striking  force”  of 
similar  character  held  in  readiness  for  immediate  service  in  case 
of  need. 

But  emergencies,  not  amounting  to  a  struggle  for  national  exist¬ 
ence,  have  arisen  in  the  past,  and  will  continually  arise  also  in  the 
future.  Such  emergencies  may  require  to  be  met  by  larger  reinforce- 
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ments  or  expeditions  than  the  “  striking  force  ”  can  provide.  That 
the  striking  force  should  be  followed  without  a  moment’s  avoidable 
delay  by  other  troops  is  essential ;  and  as  the  units  to  be  employed 
cannot  also  be  already  at  war  strength,  their  condition  should  at 
least  be  such  that  wdthin  a  very  brief  space  of  time  after  mobili¬ 
sation  they  would  be  fit  to  proceed  to  the  front.  To  comply  with 
this  requirement  two  things  seem  essential  :  (1)  that  the  peace 
establishment  of  regular  units  at  home  should  yield  effective 
soldiers  capable  of  being  sent  abroad ,  to  the  extent  of  at  least  fifty 
percent,  of  the  war  strength.  (2)  ‘That  the  reservists  utilised 
to  make  good  the  difference  shall  have  been  well  trained  soldiers 
capable  of  reverting  quickly  to  their  former  standard  of  fighting 
efficiency.  Accordingly  I  would  prefer  to  have  a  smaller  number 
of  “  Home  Service  ”  regular  battalions  than  that  proposed  by  Mr. 
Arnold-Forster,  but  to  maintain  them  at  a  much  higher  peace 
establishment,  and  to  provide  them  with  reservists  who  have 
served,  at  all  events,  not  less  than  five  years. 

The  term  ‘  ‘  Home  Service  ’  ’  is  not ,  in  my  opinion ,  a  suitable 
one  to  apply  to  any  of  our  regular  troops.  All  regulars  should 
be  enlisted  under  precisely  similar  conditions,  and  the  only 
difference  to  be  made  between  a  battalion  serving  at  home  and 
another  serving  abroad  should  be  that  the  former  might,  when 
the  exigencies  of  the  service  permitted,  be  allowed  to  pass  men  to 
the  reserve  after  five  years’  service,  instead  of  after  a  longer  period. 

We  must  abandon  altogether  the  notion  that  we  can,  by  means 
of  a  regular  army  alone,  supply  not  only  the  “  quality  ”  required 
for  little  wars,  but  also  the  numbers  required  for  great  wars.  The 
division  of  the  regular  forces  into  two  branches  is  altogether  wrong 
— unless  we  are  prepared,  as  we  are  not,  to  expand  the  proposed 
“Home  Service”  branch  to  very  large  proportions.  To  do  this 
would  be  mere  waste  of  money  ;  but  it  would  be  preferable  to  rely¬ 
ing,  as  Mr.  Arnold-Forster  proposes,  upon  a  regular  army  with  a 
total  strength  no  greater  than  at  present,  and  divided  into 
“  General  Service  ”  troops,  who  will  be,  or  should  be,  efficient, 
and  “  Home  Service,’’  who  must,  in  the  conditions  of  their 
service,  be  little  better  than  militiamen — not  so  good,  if  the  latter 
had  the  right  sort  of  recruits. 

The  conclusion  to  which  I  am  endeavouring  to  arrive  is  this  : 
That  as  we  require  regular  troops  for  the  ”  Police  of  the  Empire,” 
and  cannot  maintain  a  regular  army  large  enough  for  great  wars, 
the  strength  of  the  regular  forces  should  be  limited  to  what  is 
clearly  required  for  such  “police”  duty;  and  that  every  regular 
unit  should  be  either  actually  ready  for  service ,  or  capable  of  being 
made  so  at  short  notice.  The  troops  required,  in  addition,  to  meet 
(1)  See  “  A  ”  (1)  {intl  “  C.” 
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the  emergency  of  war  with  a  First-class  Power,  must  be  obtained 
by  means  of  an  altogether  different  system,  calculated  to  yield 
great  numerical  strength  combined  with  as  high  a  standard  of 
training  as  the  money  that  we  are  prepared  to  spend  will  admit. 
That  we  already  spend  upon  the  Army  as  much,  or  more,  than 
we  can  afford,  is  an  assertion  unlikely  to  be  contradicted;  and 
therefore  the  system  under  which  any  reorganisation  is  to  be 
effected  should  certainly  be  no  more  costly,  and,  if  possible,  less 
so,  than  the  present.  In  view  of  the  possibilities  of  being  engaged 
in  a  great  war,  we  require  numerical  strength  greatly  exceeding 
that  at  present  available ,  and  as  to  raise  the  strength  of  the  regular 
army  must  obviously  involve  an  increase  of  cost  (unless  coupled 
with  shorter  service,  and  a  consequent  reduction  in  the  immediate 
efficiency  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  it  raised  under  conditions 
of  shorter  service  than  now),  we  seem  to  be  naturally  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  strong  militia  held  in  reserve  for  use  when  the 
regular  army  is  found  too  weak  to  deal  with  any  war  upon  which 
we  may  enter,  is  the  second  string  to  our  military  bow  that  com¬ 
mon  sense  recommends  to  us.  That  a  really  efficient  regular  army 
of  the  same  strength,  or  even  a  good  deal  weaker,  would  be  prefer¬ 
able  ,  is  obvious ;  but  the  sacrifice  involved  by  paying  for  such  an 
Army  is  one  which,  thanks  to  our  insular  position,  and  our  de¬ 
pendence  upon  naval  strength,  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  make — 
even  assuming  that  we  are  willing  and  able  to  afford  the  expense. 

Training  is  a  question  of  time  and  opportunity.  A  soldier,  call 
him  militiaman,  or  what  you  will,  who  has  been  well  grounded 
as  a  recruit  in  the  essentials  of  his  fighting  duties,  can  within  quite 
reasonable  time  be  made  fit  for  service,  provided  that  he  has  not 
been  permitted  to  forget  what  he  originally  learned.  Our  Navy 
will  either  defeat  the  enemy ,  or  it  will  not.  In  the  former  case, 
we  can  obviously  wait  until  we  are  ready  before  sending  an 
expeditionary  force  beyond  the  seas  to  follow  up  our  naval  suc¬ 
cesses ;  and,  in  the  latter,  our  being  ready  or  not  would  be  of  no 
importance,  since  the  sea  would  be  closed  to  us.  Thus  in  either 
event  a  certain  degree  of  unreadiness  cannot  seriously  affect  the 
issue  of  our  military  operations,  provided  that  we  actually  have 
the  men  at  our  disposal  and  have  merely  to  prepare  them  for  their 
task.  At  present  we  do  not  even  know  how  we  could  raise  the 
required  forces. 

A  National  Army  for  Great  Wars. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  absorbing  a  portion  of  the  existing  militia 
ina  “  Home  Service  ”  Army,  illegitimately  fashioned  from  the  ashes 
of  the  “Constitutional  Force,”  combined  with  certain  prunings 
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from  the  line,  our  proper  course  is  to  use  the  militia  separately  as 
the  basis  of  a  great  National  Army,  held  in  reserve  against  Impe¬ 
rial  dangers,  and  trained  in  peace,  as  far  as  available  funds  will 
allow.  The  regular  army  reduced  considerably,  in  order  to  pro¬ 
vide,  from  the  savings  caused  by  such  reduction,  the  money 
required  for  the  sup]X)rt  of  the  National  Army,  should  be  regarded 
as  the  “  Police  of  the  Empire,”  and  an  example  in  peace  and  a 
nucleus  in  war  for  the  National  Army.  The  cost  of  a  soldier 
depends  upon  the  length  of  time  spent  with  the  colours.  If  one 
soldier  serving  seven  years  with  the  colours  cost  so  much,  it  is 
clear  that  fourteen  men  could,  during  the  same  period,  be  trained 
for  six  months  only  for  approximately  the  same  money ,  and  that 
at  the  end  of  seven  years  there  would  jirobably  be  twelve,  or 
possibly  thirteen,  men  available  in  the  event  of  mobilisation.  But 
in  order  that  a  soldier  whose  colour-service  has  been  limited  to 
six  months’  training  as  a  recruit  shall  be  worth  mobilising,  he 
must  necessarily  perform  an  annual  course  of  some  sort  to  keep  him 
up  to  the  mark.  In  my  opinion  ten  drills  in  winter  and  ten  exer¬ 
cises  in  summer,  performed  locally,  by  companies,  in  addition  to 
a  course  of  musketry,  also  performed  locally,  w'ould  suffice  for 
individual  efficiency  ;  but  in  order  that  the  working  of  larger  bodies 
may  not  be  a  sealed  book,  one  battalion  exercise,  which  would 
also  be  the  “  inspection,”  should  be  attended  annually,  and  there 
should  be  an  annual  ‘‘  camp  ”  for  one  week,  attended,  however,  by 
each  man  in  alternate  years — thus  about  half  the  strength  of  tlie 
battalion  would  be  in  camp  annually.  Meanwhile,  the  training 
would  cost  a  certain  amount  of  money,  and  thus  the  yield  in 
militiamen  resulting  from  the  reduction  of  a  given  number  of  lines¬ 
men  would  be  discounted  proportionately.  But  Mr.  Arnold- 
Forster  proposes  to  have  annual  trainings  for  the  reservists  of  his 
‘‘  Home  Service  ”  battalions,  and  therefore  we  shall  not  be  far 
wide  of  the  mark  in  suggesting  that  if  six  mouths’  service  were  sub¬ 
stituted  for  two  years,  we  should,  at  very  little  greater  cost,  train 
and  pass  on  to  the  reserve  of  our  National  Army  four  times  as  many 
men  as  Mr.  Arnold-Forster’s  scheme  w'ould  give  us.  But  even 
such  a  strength  would  not  be  sufficient,  and  further  reductions  of 
the  regular  army  should  gradually  be  made ,  in  order  to  provide  the 
necessary  funds,  as  the  growth  of  the  reformed  militia  made  such 
reductions  possible. 

A  Strong  Army  the  Best  Security  for  Peace. 

Our  object  in  raising  a  great  reserve  army  should  not  be  aggres¬ 
sive,  but  precautionary.  We  are  a  commercial  nation,  to  whom 
peace  is  very  important.  The  larger  our  army,  the  less  the  chance 
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of  any  nation  obliging  us  to  fight.  The  strength  that  we  should 
fix  for  our  reserve  army  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  opinion  ;  but  in 
my  judgment  it  should,  at  the  very  least,  be  sufficient  to  enable 
us  to  send  abroad  three  hundred  thousand  men,  in  addition  to 
an  army  corps  of  first-rate  regulars,  and  to  retain  at  home  an 
ample  margin  to  replace  casualties  or  provide  reinforcements 
if  required.  Had  we  such  an  Army,  all  Europe  would  go  on  its 
knees  to  court  our  alliance,  and  we  should  not  only  be  left  in 
peace  ourselves,  but  have  great  power  to  promote  the  peace  of  the 
world. 

Some  will  say  that  a  soldier  cannot  be  trained  in  six  months ; 
but  the  Swiss,  in  a  less  period,  produce  results  that  are  very 
respectable  indeed.  I  believe  that  we  could  do  the  same,  and  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  conditions  of  service  could  be  devised 
that  would  give  us  the  men  we  require  by  voluntary  enlistment ; 
this  question  space  will  not  permit  me  to  follow^  now.  My  plan 
was  fully  explained  in  the  paper  wdiich  I  read  before  the  National 
Service  League  in  November  of  last  year.^  But  be  this  as  it  may, 
we  require  in  any  case  “  Universal  Training  ”  in  schools,  and,  if 
necessary,  we  can  have  also  Universal  56/1)106,^  limiting,  however, 
the  number  of  men  to  be  enlisted  by  fixing  a  very  high  moral  and 
physical  standard,  and  preventing  hardship  to  the  best  of  our 
race,  thus  compelled  to  serve  their  country  in  person,  by  placing 
them  at  an  advantage  over  their  rejected  fellow-citizens  in  matters 
of  taxation  or  in  some  other  financial  direction. 

A.  \V.  A.  Pollock. 

Lieut. -Col.  Editor  of  United  Seriire  Magazine. 

(1)  Printed  in  the  United  Service  Magazine,  for  Febru.ary,  1904,  and  in  the 
National  Service  Journal  for  August,  1904. 

(2)  It  is  frequently  alleged  that  the  “Free  Born  Briton”  will  never  consent 
to  compulsory  service — or  “  conscription,”  which  is  the  term  usually  employed. 
I  can  imagine  no  niore  gross  insult  to  the  patriotism  of  this  nation  than  the 
inference  that  we  are  too  slothful  or  too  cowardly  to  fight  for  that  Freedont 
of  which  we  are  ever  ready  to  sing.  The  real  obstacle  to  a  common-sense  military 
policy  is  not  the  backwardness  of  the  people,  but  the  disgraceful  insincerity  of 
paity  politics.  However  honest  and  however  sound  the  proposals  of  any  British 
Government,  the  Opposition,  merely  because  it  is  the  Opposition,  invariably 
endeavours  to  excite  popular  prejudice  in  the  contrary  direction.  It  seems  to 
me  that  Bacon  understood  correctly  what  is  needed  for  the  “Soul  of  a  Nation,” 
find  that  Carlyle  formed  a  just  opinion  of  the  mental  quality  of  his  countrymen. 
By  permitting  our  politicians  to  deceive  us,  we  daily  prove  the  truth  of  Carlyle’s 
words.  Bacon  was  a  greater,  as  well  as  a  wiser,  man  than  Adam  Smith,  and 
we  would  do  well  to  follow  his  precepts.  “  The  principal  point  of  Greatnefif 
in  any  State,  is  to  have  a  Race  of  Military  men.  Neither  is  Money  the  Sinews 
of  War  (as  it  is  trivially  said),  where  the  Sinews  of  Men’s  Arms  in  base  and 
effeminate  People  are  failing.  For  Solon  said  well  to  Crasu.<  (when  in  Ostentation 
he  shewed  him  his  Gold),  Sir,  if  any  other  come  that  hath  better  Iron  than  you, 
he  will  be  Ma!‘ter  of  all  this  Gold.”  A  nation  is,  indeed,  “but  a  Sheep  in  a 
Lion’s  skin,  except  the  breed  and  disposition  of  the  People  be  stout  and  warlike.” 
And  again:  “Let  any  Prince  or  State  think  soberly  of  his  Forces,  except  his 
Militia  of  Natives  be  of  good  and  valiant  soldiers.” 


A.  W.  A.  P. 
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THE  TRUE  PLA.CE  OF  THE  HOLY  SEPULCHRE.^ 

For  anyone  who  believes  in  the  divinity  of  Jesus  there  is  no  place 
on  earth  more  holy  than  that  where  the  Saviour  was  crucified  and 
buried.  Even  for  the  sceptical  archaeologist  there  is  no  question  more 
passionately  absorbing  than  that  of  the  true  site  of  Calvary. 
It  is  by  virtue  of  this  site  that  Judaea  is  called  the  Holy  Land. 

Before  Christianity  became  a  sovereign  power  through  Constan- 
tiue,  believers,  at  the  cost  of  tremendous  efforts,  came  to  do  honour 
to  the  place  of  Redemption.  The  Emperor  Hadrian  was  roused  by 
this  religious  rivalry  to  such  a  degree  that  he  built  a  Temple  to 
Jupiter  in  the  place  where  the  Nazarene  died,  and  a  sanctuary  to 
Adonis  where  he  was  buried.  In  335  there  was  a  solemn  purifi¬ 
cation  of  Calvary,  and  thenceforward  many  desired,  like  St.  Porphyry 
and  St.  Jerome,  to  live  and  die  in  the  Holy  Land.  Paula,  of  the 
family  of  the  Gracchi,  lived  with  her  daughter  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Holy  Manger ;  and  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  in  a  letter  which  has 
been  handed  down  to  us,  forcibly  protests  against  the  affluence  of 
the  pilgrims.  St.  Augustine  and  St.  Jerome  preached  the  same 
sermon.  The  Itinerary  from  Bordeaux  to  Jerusalem  is  sufficient 
witness  to  the  frequency  of  the  pilgrimages. 

The  victory  of  Heraclius  over  the  Persian  invaders  under  Cosroes 
ensured  peace  to  Jerusalem.  But  the  Holy  City  was  forced  to  sur¬ 
render  the  keys  to  Omar,  and  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
became  a  mosque.  At  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  we  have  the 
pilgrimage  of  St.  Antonius;  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  that 
of  St.  Arculfus,  who  was  sent  out  by  Adamnanus,  Abbot  of  the 
Monastery  of  Hii  (Iona)  in  Scotland.  In  spite  of  the  chronicle  of  St. 
Denys,  historical  criticism  has  more  than  questioned  Charlemagne’s 
pilgrimage  to  Palestine.  When  Haroun-al-Raschid  sent  the  keys 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  to  the  Great  Emperor  he  acted  from  motives 
of  policy,  to  prevent  the  Western  world  coming  to  the  help  of  the 
Greeks.  In  the  ninth  century  we  have  the  account  of  the  French 
monk  Bernard  (870).  There  the  documents  end. 

Hakem  became  Caliph,  and  under  his  reign  the  Christians  were 
greatly  oppressed.  His  successor  Daher  suffered  a  church  to  be 
built,  not  only  on  the  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  then  occupied  by  a 
mosque,  but  in  the  Christian  Quarter.  For  in  the  Levant  devotion 

(1)  The  water-colour  drawings  of  the  “  Dome  of  the  Rock,”  by  JohnFulleylove,  R.I., 
are  a  most  admirable  illustration  of  the  text.  — [Tr.] 
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Tvas  always  tempered  by  commerce,  which  it  fostered.  Yenice,  Pisa, 
Genoa,  Amalfi,  Marseille,  had  their  counting-houses  at  Jerusalem, 
where  every  year  a  great  fair  was  held  on  the  15th  of  September. 
The  church,  sanctioned  by  Daher,  was  not  consecrated  till  1058. 
On  Friday,  the  15th  of  July,  1099,  at  three  o’clock,  the  day  and 
hour  of  the  Saviour’s  death,  it  saw  the  Conqueror,  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon,  on  his  knees.  The  Crusade  is,  in  the  order  of  great 
deeds,  what  the  Cathedral  is  in  the  order  of  great  architecture — the 
supreme  glory  of  the  Christian  world.  What  were  the  Argonauts 
and  all  the  heroes  of  Ilellas  compared  with  these  Crusaders,  who,  in 
utter  ignorance  of  the  way,  with  no  knowledge  of  their  own  or  of 
other  men’s  to  guide  them,  left  their  families  and  lands  in  order  to 
adore  and  conquer  the  place  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  ?  We  cannot 
speak  of  tliese  giants  of  the  faith  without  a  certain  pious  reverence. 

Islam,  the  terrible  foe  of  Christianity,  no  longer  masters  the 
Western  world,  but  it  is  still  unchecked  in  Africa,  and  it  has  begun 
to  invade  Asia.  The  incredible  and  unutterable  thing  has  happened ; 
at  this  present  moment  the  true  Holy  Sepulchre  is  again  a  mosque. 

A  conclusive  proof  that  the  grave  of  God  is  not  on  that  spot 
which  has  been  consecrated  to  it,  will  no  doubt  come  as  a  shock  to 
religious  feeling  and  tradition.  We  shall  have  to  trace  the  way  of 
the  Cross  all  over  again,  only  to  see  this  treasure  of  our  faith  usurped 
and  profaned  by  the  sons  of  the  Koran.  But  our  supreme  interest 
must  bo  in  the  establishment  of  the  truth. 

The  honour  of  having  first  pointed  out  the  true  site  of  the  Holy 
I’laces  belongs  to  an  Englishman,  Mr.  Fergusson,  the  author  of  Ah 
Emuj  on  the  Ancient  Topographu  of  Jerusalem,  published  in  1848.  The 
Protestant  clergy  of  England  tried  to  induce  the  author  to  repudiate 
his  book  and  even  to  destroy  every  copy  of  it,  in  conseqiience  of  its 
containing  certain  personal  attacks.  Half  a  century  passed  before 
anyone  took  up  Fergusson’s  work.  He  will  now  have  the  credit  of  his 
great  achievement.  In  this  brief  preface  I  have  shown  that  the  imperial 
Acts,  supplemented  by  the  Christian  tradition,  constitute  a  body 
of  genixine  historical  evidence.  Hadrian  could  hardly  be  deceived  as 
to  the  place  of  the  Sepulchre.  Through  the  account  of  their  pilgrim¬ 
ages  given  us  by  St.  Antonius,  St.  Arculfus  and  others,  we  shall  be 
able  to  prove  that  the  buildings  of  Constantine  describetl  by  Eusebius 
were  actually  to  be  seen  up  to  the  end  of  the  ninth  century ;  that  the 
church  dedicated  in  1058  is  not  built  on  the  true  site  of  tlie  Sepulchre; 
and  finally  we  shall  compare  the  existing  church  with  the  Dome  of 
the  Rock,  in  full  confidence  of  convincing  the  attentive  reader. 

I. — The  Texts. 

In  the  place  of  skulls,  called  in  the  Hebrew  Golgotha,  there  was  a 
garden,  and  in  this  garden  a  new  Sepulchre.  There  they  laid  J esus. 
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because  it  was  the  hour  of  the  Preparation,  and  the  tomb  was  nigh  at 
hand.  St.  John  (19,  41-42)  tells  us  that  the  place  of  crucifixion  was 
near  the  place  of  burial.  So  that,  when  we  have  determined  the  for¬ 
mer,  we  shall  have  no  hesitation  as  to  the  latter.  Josephus  describes 
Golgotha  as  the  great  cemetery  of  the  Jews.  This  agrees  with  St. 
Matthew  (20,  52)  “  The  tombs  were  opened  and  many  bodies  of  the 
saints  that  had  fallen  asleep  were  raised.” 

Golgotha  was  the  usual  place  of  execution,  the  Montfaucon  of 
Jerusalem,  Jesus  being  led  to  his  death  with  two  thieves,  criminals 
under  the  common  law.  The  Greek  rendering  of  Golgotha  is  Place  of 
Skulls,  the  Latin  Calvary,  equivalent  to  the  French  Chaumont  or 
Montchauve.  Krafft,  a  German  writer  quoted  by  Fergusson, 
iilentifies  the  Golgotha  of  the  New  Testament  with  the  Goath  of 
the  Old. 

We  read  in  Jeremiah  (31,  39)  “And  the  measuring  line  shall  yet 
go  out  straight  onwards  unto  the  hill  Gareh,  and  shall  turn  about 
unto  Goah.  And  the  whole  valley  of  the  dead  bodies  and  of  the  ashes 
and  the  fields  unto  the  brook  Kidron,  unto  the  comer  of  the  horse 
gate  towards  the  east,  shall  he  holy  unto  the  Lord ;  it  shall  not  be 
plucked  up,  nor  thrown  down  any  more  for  ever.”  According  to  Esdras 
or  Kings  (11,  16)  the  King’s  house  was  near  the  horse  gate,  and  the 
horse  gate  was  to  the  north  of  the  Temple  ;  which  places  Golgotha  to 
the  east,  near  the  Temple. 

The  site  of  Jerusalem  has  never  varied  except  in  the  drawing  of  its 
boundaries.  The  city  stood  on  an  elevated  plateau  sloping  towards  the 
north,  and  broken  into  little  hills.  Between  Mount  Sion  and  the 
Mount  of  Olives  stretched  the  Valley  of  Jehosaphat.  Acra  was  to 
the  north,  Moriah  to  the  south-east. 

Both  Solomon’s  Temple,  and  the  Temple  rebuilt  by  Herod  stood 
on  Mount  Moriah,  a  small  hill  whose  surface  was  artificially  extended. 
We  know  that  Bethseda  was  not  contained  within  the  wall  of 
Agrippa  till  after  the  death  of  Jesus. 

From  Josephus  to  Eusebius  we  have  no  documents.  The  burning 
of  the  Temple  by  Titus — the  destmction  of  Sion  by  Hadrian,  when 
crushing  the  revolt  of  Barcocheba — storm  after  storm  of  disaster  veils 
the  fate  of  the  Holy  Places.  Timanus  Bufus,  Governor  of  Judeea, 
drove  his  chariot  over  the  place  where  the  Temple  had  once  stood, 
and  old  Jerusalem,  now  a  Boman  colony,  was  called  Gilia  Capitolina. 
They  built  a  Temple  to  Jupiter  where  the  Temple  of  Jehovah  had 
stood,  and  another  to  Venus  in  the  place  of  Calvary,  in  order  to 
abolish  slmidtaneously  all  traces  both  of  old  Mosaism  and  young 
Christianity. 

Bishop  Eusebius,  the  father  of  ecclesiastical  history,  tells  in  his 
Life  of  Comtnnfine,  how  the  son  of  Helena  ordered  the  Pagan  edifices 
on  Mount  Moriah  to  be  overturned  and  razed  to  the  ancient  level  of 
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the  ground.  From  the  statements  of  Eusebius  it  would  appear  that 
the  tradition  was  established ;  without  search,  without  hesitation,  it 
was  assumed  that  by  simply  laying  hare  the  places  marked  by 
Hadrian’s  buildings,  the  Holy  Sepulchre  would  he  found. 

“  From  the  time  of  Hadrian  to  the  coming  of  Constantine,  a  Temple  of  Jupiter 
and  a  statue  of  Venus,  on  the  very  place  of  the  Resurrection,  and  on  the  Rock  of 
Calvary,  received  the  worship  of  the  heathen,  of  those  instigators  of  persecution 
who  believed  that  they  could  destroy  belief  in  the  Resurrection  and  in  the  Cross 
of  the  Saviour.  They  only  succeeded  in  polluting  these  holy  places  with 
their  idols. 

“  These  impious  and  profane  persons  fondly  imagined  that  they  could  bury  the 
truth  of  this  mystery  under  the  mound  of  earth  and  stones  with  which  they  were 
about  to  cover  the  holy  tomb.  Of  these  then  they  brought  thither  a  prodigious 
quantity  :  they  paved  the  surface  and  built  on  it  a  tomb  which  was  not  for  the 
burial  of  bodies,  but  for  the  perdition  of  souls.  I  speak  of  an  obscure  cavern  that 
they  built  there  to  the  demon  of  impurity,  in  honour  of  Venus  ;  afterwards  they 
there  offered  abominable  sacrifices.  .  .  . 

“  At  last  Constantine,  no  longer  able  to  endure  that  a  place  so  holy  should  be 
covered  over  with  filth,  or,  as  it  were,  buried  in  forgetfulness  through  the  artifices 
of  the  enemies  to  the  faith,  gave  orders  that  these  pollutions  should  be  done  away 
with  ;  that  this  place  might  be  rendered  the  most  magnificent  aud  glorious  under 
the  sun.  He  had  no  sooner  given  the  word  to  raze  these  buildings  to  the  ground 
than  the  abominable  worship  disappeared.  The  Emperor  not  only  caused  to  be 
overthrow'll  this  sanctuary  consecrated  to  the  idol  of  impurity  ;  he  caused  the 
ruins  of  it  to  be  flung  far  away,  and  the  soil  dug  out  and  carried  elsewhere. 

“No  sooner  had  Constantine  given  this  order,  no  sooner  had  they  dug  down  to 
the  ancient  level  of  the  ground,  than  they  saw  beyond  all  manner  of  expectation 
the  most  holy  aud  august  tomb  w'hence  the  Saviour  was  in  old  times  risen  again. 

“  It  was  an  astounding  thing  to  see  the  rock  rise  solitary  in  a  levelled  place.” 

We  have  also  the  letter  from  Constantine  to  Macarus,  Bishop  of 
Jerusalem,  in  which  the  Emperor  celebrates  the  discovery  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  and  orders  the  building  of  a  magnificent  church. 

“  So  extraordinary  and  marvellous  is  the  grace  that  the  Lord  has  given  us  that 
there  are  no  words  that  can  worthily  express  it.  Indeed,  what  could  be  more 
marvellous  than  the  decree  of  Providence  by  which  he  hid  under  ground  tor  so 
long  a  time,  this  monument  of  the  Passion  ?  .  .  . 

“  .  .  .  I  have  no  stronger  desire  than  to  make  beautiful  with  splendid 
buildings  this  place,  w'hich,  in  itself  holy,  has  been  yet  further  sanctified 
by  the  marks  of  the  Saviour’s  passion,  and  is  by  my  care  freed  from  the  heavy 
burden  of  an  idol. 

“  1  leave  it  to  your  discretion  to  see  to  it  that  these  buildings  surpass  in  grandeur 
and  in  beauty  all  that  the  world  holds  of  beautiful  and  great.  I  have  charged 
our  beloved  Dracilian,  Vicar  of  the  Prefects  of  the  Pretorium,  to  employ  according 
to  your  orders  the  most  excellent  workmen  for  the  building  of  the  W'alls.  Ask  of 
me  whatever  marbles  and  pillars  you  desire.  I  shall  be  glad  to  know  if  you 
iudge  it  fitting  that  the  church  should  be  overlaid  ;  in  this  case  gold  can  be  used.” 

Eusebius  adds  that  two  monuments  were  built  on  Moriah,  the 
Anastasis  or  llesurrection,  and  the  Martyrion  or  Witness,  a  vast 
basilica  on  the  site  of  Calvary. 
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“  Inatautly,  very  near  to  the  Sepulchre  of  the  Saviour,  was  raised  a  new 
Jerusalem,  facing  the  place  where  the  old  had  once  stood. 

“  Beside  it  the  Emperor  erected  a  trophy  to  preserve  the  memory  of  the  victory 
won  by  the  Saviour  over  death. 

“  What  if  this  church,  built  by  Constantine,  be  the  New  Jerusalem  foretold  by 
the  prophets  ?  The  grave,  near  which  the  angel  once  announced  the  mystery 
of  the  Resurrection,  was  the  first  to  be  adorned  and  enriched  with  divers  orna¬ 
ments.  The  magnificence  of  the  Emperor  was  chiefly  shown  in  the  beauty  of  the 
pillars  with  which  he  beautified  the  monument  of  our  Lord’s  resurrection.  From 
thi-s  tomb  one  came  into  a  place  of  vast  extent,  paved  with  fine  stones  and 
embellished  with  three  galleries  raised  on  three  sides.  The  Church  of  the 
Martyrion  was  built  on  the  side  opposite  the  tomb,  exposed  to  the  east.  It  is  a 
work  marvellous  in  its  height,  its  length,  and  its  width.” 

These  immense  works,  begun  in  326,  were  solemnly  consecrated  on 
the  13th  of  September,  335,  under  the  consulate  of  Constance  and 
Albinus.  The  Bishop  of  Caesarea,  an  eye  witness,  and  one  of  the 
principal  persons  who  took  part  in  the  ceremony,  gives  some  typical 
details. 

“  Those  who  had  no  power  of  public  speech  satisfied  God  by  prayers,  but  we 
who  on  this  occasion  had  received  more  honour  than  we  deserved,  celebrated  its 
solemnity  by  divers  discourses  which  we  held. 

“  All  were  filled  with  joy  on  beholding,  alter  so  long  and  painful  humiliations, 
the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah.  Erit  sepulchmm  ejiis  gloriosum  !  The 
festival  of  the  inauguration  lasted  eight  days,  but  the  songs  with  which  these 
vaults  echoed  shall  last  for  ever.” 

It  is  impossible  to  set  aside  such  precise  details.  The  “  Pilgrim  of 
Bordeaux,”  the  oldest  text  relating  to  pilgrimages  to  the  Holy  Land, 
also  mentions  the  two  statues  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian  and  the 
Basilica  of  Constantine,  which  were  in  process  of  building.  He 
places  to  the  left  of  Pilate’s  Pretorium  the  Mount  of  Golgotha,  and 
close  to  Golgotha  the  crypt  of  the  Burial.  It  should  also  be  borne 
in  mind  that,  after  having  seen  the  Basilica,  the  pilgrim  leaves  on 
his  left  the  Valley  of  Jehosaphat  to  go  up  the  Mount  of  Olives. 

We  will  now  examine  other  descriptions  of  Jerusalem,  in  which  we 
shall  again  come  across  the  Anastasis  of  Constantine.  Between 
Justinian  and  the  Arabian  Conquest  in  the  sixth  century,  we 
have  only  the  account  given  by  Antouius  the  Martyr.  He  calls  the 
Sepulchre  a  momimeitftoii,  and  describes  it  as  hewn  out  of  the  living 
rock  and  enriched  with  gold  and  precious  stones.  He  also  makes  two 
important  statements — first,  that  the  distance  between  the  place  of  the 
crucifixion  and  that  of  the  Sepulchre  is  four  hundred  feet ;  next, 
that,  on  laying  the  ear  to  the  floor  of  the  crypt,  the  sound  of  water  is 
heard,  and  if  a  piece  of  wood  be  thrown  through  the  opening  it  is 
found  shortly  after  in  the  fountain  of  Siloam. 

Now  the  Fountain  of  Siloam  runs  under  Mount  Moriah.  In  the 
year  314  of  the  Christian  era,  Jerusalem  was  sacked  by  the  Persians. 
In  637  the  Holy  City  was  occupied  by  the  Mussulmans.  Omar 
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guaranteed  to  the  patriarch  Sophronius  the  possession  of  the  Holy- 
Places  on  condition  that  a  Mohammedan  house  of  prayer  should  be 
erected  in  the  place  where  Jacob  spoke  with  God.  It  is  said  that  the 
Caliph,  by  way  of  encouraging  the  Faithful  to  build  a  mosque  on 
Mount  Moriah,  turned  up  the  skirt  of  his  gown  and  carried  some  of 
the  earth  in  it  himself.  This  building  is  in  no  way  remarkable.  But, 
half  a  century  later,  Meleck  raised  a  great  house  of  prayer  on  the  very 
site  of  Solomon’s  Temple,  which  is  no  other  than  the  existing  mosque, 
Kl-Aksa.  Meleck  belonged  to  the  Omniades,  the  aristocratic  party 
in  Islam,  who  had  been  repulsed  from  Mecca.  He  desired  to  make 
Jerusalem  a  religious  centre,  and  to  set  up  the  Stone  of  Jacob  in 
opposition  to  the  Black  Stone  of  the  Kaaba.  He  succeeded  in 
attracting  to  Jerusalem  a  large  number  of  the  pilgrims  to  Mecca. 

In  969  Moez  put  the  patriarch  to  death,  burnt  the  Martyrion,  or 
Basilica  of  Canstantine,  but  preserved  the  Anastasis  on  account  of 
its  rock,  which  henceforth  became  the  Stone  of  Jacob.  Tradition 
was  literally  transported  from  El-Aksa  to  the  Anastasis,  which  had 
now  become  a  mosque,  and  was  thus  saved  from  destruction. 

Meanwhile  a  still  better  document  is  the  account  given  by  Areulf  us, 
who  spent  the  year  695  at  Jerusalem,  dictated  his  pilgrimage  towards 
the  end  of  the  seventh  century  to  Adamnanus,  and  traced  on  wax  the 
plan  of  the  several  buildings,  among  them  that  of  the  Anastasis,  an 
octagon  with  a  cupola  on  a  drum,  like  the  figure  on  the  Seal  of  the 
Templars,  and  of  unmistakably  Byzantine  character.  According  to 
Areulf  us  the  Mohammedans  had  built  a  square  mosque  right  against 
the  south  wall  of  the  Temple,  capable  of  containing  three  thousand  of 
the  faithful ;  the  piers  were  united  by  transverse  beams.  Finally,  this 
mosque  was  to  he  found  at  the  spot  where  a  bridge  joined  the 
Temple  and  the  city.  This  bridge,  thrown  across  the  valley  of  the 
Cheesemongers,  joined  Mount  Moriah  to  the  Xystus  of  Sion. 
Areulf  us  says  that  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  upheld  by 
twelve  columns  of  large  -size  with  a  second  row  of  piers.  “  In  the 
middle  there  is  a  cave  hewn  out  of  the  living  rock,  where  nine  persons 
could  stand  upright ;  the  space  between  the  vault  and  an  ordinary 
sized  man  being  a  foot  and  a-half.” 

About  725,  St.  Willibald,  who  belonged  to  a  wealthy  Hampshire 
family,  made  the  pilgrimage,  accompanied  by  all  his  family.  He 
w'as  Bishop  of  Eisehataed  and  dictated  his  pilgrimage  to  a  nun  of 
Ileidenheim,  his  kinswoman.  M.  Charton,  in  his  Voyageurs  du  Moyen 
Age,  has  shown  that  this  account  has  suffered  alteration  and  inter- 
polal  ion  in  order  to  make  it  agree  with  writings  posterior  to  the  Crusade. 
Willibald  seems  to  be  describing,  not  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  mentioned  by  Eusebius,  Antonius  and  Arculfus,  but  the 
church  built  under  Daher  in  the  Christian  quarter. 

Under  Charles  the  Bald,  the  French  monk,  Bernard,  writing 
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about  870,  describes  only  what  Arculfus  left  unmentioned.  For 
the  description  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  he  formally  refers  us  to 
Arculfus.  He  identifies  the  church  of  Golgotha  with  that  of 
Constantine,  but  only  mentions  nine  pillars  and  an  open  square 
between  the  four  churches  which  constituted  the  Holy  Places.  The 
Anastasis  of  Constantine,  then,  remained  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  up  till  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century. 

I  have  already  explained  why  Moez,  when  burning  the  Basilica, 
preserved  the  Anastasis  of  Constantine.  From  969  to  1048  there 
rose,  near  to  the  offices  of  the  Merchants  of  Amalfi,  a  new  Church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Just  as  Moez  transplanted  the  tradition  of 
Jacob’s  Stone  from  El- Aksa  to  the  Anastasis,  the  clergy  of  J erusalem 
transplanted  the  tradition  of  Jhe  Holy  Sepulchre  from  Mount  Moriah 
to  the  other  end  of  the  city  in  the  Christian  merchants’  Quarter. 

We  shall  be  the  less  astonished  at  the  possibility  of  such  trickery 
when  we  recall  the  history  of  the  Santa  Casa  of  Loretta.  On  the 
7th  of  May,  1291,  the  house  of  the  Virgin  left  Nazareth.  It  was 
believed  to  have  travelled  to  Tersata,  in  Dalmatia  ;  it  remained  there 
three  years  and  a-half,  when  it  took  fiight  and  settled  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Ancona.  Four  months  after  it  changed  its  abode  again ; 
and  finally  settled  at  Loretta.  When  we  realise  the  nature  of  that 
troubled  and  half-barbarous  age,  we  can  understand  that  in  those 
days  a  priest’s  word  was  regarded  as  infallible. 

Were  the  clergy  so  very  guilty  after  all  ?  Terrified  at  the  loss  of 
the  Holy  Places,  a  loss  which  they  believed  to  be  final,  they  were 
determined  to  preserve  the  tradition  at  all  costs. 

In  1099,  when  the  Crusaders  became  masters  of  the  Holy  City, 
both  on  Mount  Moriah  and  the  other  hills,  they  might  indeed  have 
confessed  the  pious  fraud.  But  circumstances  were  somewhat  sudden 
and  unfavourable  to  reflection.  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  leaving  the 
scene  of  carnage  to  the  Crusaders,  betook  himself,  followed  by  three 
servants,  unarmed  and  barefoot,  to  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
Albert  of  Aix  states  how  when  they  heard  of  this  act  of  devotion  the 
whole  Christian  army  abandoned  the  massacre  and  rushed  towards 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Grave,  beating  their  breasts.  At  such  a 
moment  the  priests  could  hardly  be  expected  to  silence  the  songs  of 
the  penitents  by  confessing  their  subterfuge. 

We  shall  now  examine  by  the  light  of  these  earlier  texts  the 
church  in  the  Christian  Quarter  which  w'as  built  between  1031  and 
1048  ;  when  we  shall  see  that  it  presents  no  mark  of  authenticity 
whatever.  Then,  by  applying  the  same  texts  to  the  Dome  of  the 
Book,  we  shall  be  able  to  restore  to  it  its  true  title  of  the  Anastasis, 
and  to  worship,  in  the  clear  light  of  knowledge,  before  the  most 
signal  relic  of  our  faith — the  true  grave  of  Jesus. 
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II. — The  Monuments. 

I. - THE  FALSE  HOLY  SEPULCHRE. 

To  the  west,  near  the  centre  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  ancient  quarter 
of  Christian  commerce,  there  stands  a  Roman  church,  not  one  stone 
of  which  is  earlier  than  the  eleventh  century.  Shut  in  between 
convent  buildings,  it  presents  to  the  visitor  a  lateral  facade  with  two 
doors,  one  of  which  is  walled  up.  The  decoration,  which  is  fine,  is 
twelfth  century. 

It  would  take  pages  to  give  any  idea  of  this  incoherent  Basilica, 
where  crypts,  terraces,  chapels,  and  stairs  are  mingled  in  indescribable 
confusion.  Say  that  we  go  first  of  all  to  the  Rotunda  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  The  eighteen  pillars  date  from  the  year  1810,  also  the 
hexagonal  kiosk,  a  sort  of  catafalque  in  bad  Gothic  style,  covered  all 
over  with  marble.  After  the  fire  of  October  11,  1808,  which 
destroyed  the  great  dome  and  several  galleries,  no  subsidies  arrived 
from  the  west ;  and  the  Schismatics,  who  undertook  the  w^ork  of 
restoration  by  way  of  cancelling  the  rights  of  the  Latins,  broke  up 
the  tombs  of  Godfrey  and  Baudouin. 

The  entrance  to  the  tomb  is  to  the  east;  it  has  a  stone  seat  on 
each  side.  You  enter  first  the  Chapel  of  the  Angel,  which  is  nine 
yards  in  area.  Thence,  by  stooping,  you  can  pass  into  the  sepulchral 
chamber,  which  is  only  capable  of  containing  three  people  at  a  time, 
including  the  priest.  Finally,  the  tomb  itself  is  an  altar  not  a  yard 
high  and  shorter  than  the  human  figure.  It  is  entirely  constructed 
of  Brescia  marble.  The  whole  measures  less  than  four  square  yards. 
It  is  no  use  to  put  your  ear  to  the  floor,  for  the  fountain  of  Siloam 
flows  about  a  mile  off.  It  is  obvious  that  there  is  nothing  here  that 
corresponds  to  the  account  of  the  early  pilgrims.  And  it  is  quite 
useless  to  go  back  in  time,  and  explore  the  epochs  of  restoration,  for 
neither  in  1719,  nor  under  the  Bishop  Nectarius  in  1664,  do  we  find 
any  satisfactory  record.  Father  Boniface,  the  guardian  of  Mount 
Sion,  bears  witness  that  in  his  time  (1555)  “  the  little  monument 
which  covered  the  Holy  Sepulchre  being  damaged,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  disturb  this  work  that  Saint  Helena  caused  to  be  made.” 
That  happened  under  Pius  IV. 

“  Necessity  having  compelled  us  to  raise  one  of  the  alabaster 
tablets  which  Saint  Helena  had  put  there,  we  beheld  this  ineffable 
place.  On  every  surface  were  still  to  be  seen  the  traces  of  the  blood 
of  Jesus,  mingled  with  the  unguents  which  had  been  used  to  embalm 
Him.”  Highly  probable !  Seeing  that  Jesus  had  lost  much  blood 
Tinder  the  scourging,  that  He  expired  on  the  third  hour  and  was  not 
buried  till  the  sixth,  the  hour  of  preparation  mentioned  by  the 
Evangelist. 
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Nowadays,  to  ascend  Golgotha  you  must  go  up  eighteen  steps, 
four  yards  and  a-half  above  the  level  of  the  church.  The  awful  doubt 
irises  :  is  this  moimd,  enclosed  within  the  church  by  the  Crusaders, 
of  rock — or  of  masonry  ?  From  the  slab  of  the  tomb  to  the  hole  in 
the  rock,  where  the  cross  was  planted,  there  are  only  four  yards, 
instead  of  the  four  hundred  feet  mentioned  by  Antonius  the  Martyr. 
The  place  of  the  thieves  is  marked  at  sixty  degrees  from  that  of  the 
Saviour  which  forms  the  apex  of  a  triangle.  A  yard  and  a-half  from 
the  hole  of  the  cross  we  find  the  famous  opening  in  the  rock  which 
has  converted  several  English  people  because  the  fissure  does  not 
follow  the  normal  vein  of  the  stone. 

Now,  apart  from  the  fact  that  the  existing  church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  does  not  stand  on  the  site  of  Golgotha,  but  is  removed  from  it 
by  a  space  of  more  than  seven  hundred  yards  as  the  crow  flies,  and  that 
the  style  of  the  church  is  anything  but  Byzantine,  bearing  both  in  its 
general  architecture  and  in  all  its  details  the  mark  of  the  twelfth 
century,  the  tomb  itself  (described  by  the  Evangelist  as  hewn  out 
of  the  living  rock)  is  nothing  but  an  altar,  a  modern  and  grotesque 
erection  set  up  on  the  level  ground.  What  is  more,  it  neither  accords 
with  any  of  the  ancient  measurements  nor  with  the  real  distance 
between  the  cross  and  the  grave,  nor  with  the  area  and  surface  of  the 
funeral  chamber,  and  there  is  none  of  the  texts  that  in  the  smallest 
particular  suggests  this  monument.  Whence  we  are  bound  to  conclude 
that  the  Christians,  driven  from  the  Holy  Places  by  Hakem,  took 
refuge  north-east  of  the  city,  and  there  built  a  new  Holy  Sepulchre 
close  to  the  Quarter  of  the  merchants  of  Amalfi,  where,  since  the  days 
of  Moez,  there  had  stood  a  church  dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  also  the 
Hospital  of  St.  John,  which  was  the  cradle  of  the  Knights  of  Rhodes 
and  Malta. 

The  Christians  tried  to  reproduce  as  far  as  possible  the  original 
Anasfeasis ;  and  they  may  have  used  the  plan  of  Arculfus  for  this 
purpose,  building  a  rotunda  instead  of  an  octagon.  Assuredly,  the 
existing  official  building  of  the  Holy  Grave  is  this  church,  authorised 
by  Daher,  which  was  dedicated  in  1058,  and  enlarged  in  the  times  of 
the  Latin  Kingdom,  and  has  undergone  perpetual  alterations  up  to  the 
nineteenth  century.  It  does  not  enclose  a  grave  hewn  out  of  the 
living  rock,  but  a  mere  altar  built  of  marble  and  contained  within  a 
Kiosk  of  the  year  1810. 

II. - THE  TRUE  HOLY  SEPULCHRE. 

The  supposed  mosque, Koubbet-es-Sakhra,  the  “Dome  of  the  Rock,” 
does  not  stand  in  the  middle  of  the  Haram.  It  is  raised  above  the 
ground  on  a  platform  three  yards  high,  reached  by  four  stairs  in  the 
form  of  arcades.  The  stairs  do  not  correspond  exactly  with  the  axis 
of  the  doors  which  are  true  to  the  points  of  the  compass.  The  lines 
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of  the  monument  are  simple  and  pure.  It  is  an  octagon  of  twenty 
yards  to  a  side,  supporting  a  circular  drum  pierced  with  windows,  once 
arched,  now  made  square  by  plaster  riddled  with  holes.  The  eupola 
is  slightly  pointed  at  the  top,  almost  imperceptibly  narrowed  at  the 
base.  The  drum  is  decorated  in  blue  terra-cotta  with  Arabic  lettering. 
To  the  height  of  a  man  the  base  of  the  octagon  is  faced  with  white 
marble  ;  above  is  brilliant  tiling  in  the  Persian  style.  There  is  even 
a  lettered  frieze  above  the  bays  bestowed  by  Solyman  the  Magnifi¬ 
cent,  about  1561.  Each  door,  square  and  crowned  with  an  arch,  has 
a  little  portico  of  four  columns  with  walled  intervals.  Since  the  re¬ 
building  of  the  west  wall,  it  has  been  proved  that  the  existing  form  of 
the  bays  dates  from  the  sixteentli  century,  for  originally  they  were 
all  arched. 

So,  if  by  an  effort  of  imagination  we  restore  the  arch,  suppressing 
the  plaster  squares  or  ogives,  take  away  the  blue  terra  cotta  from  the 
drum  and  the  Persian  tiles,  and  the  frieze  above  the  bays,  we  are  con¬ 
fronted  by  a  Byzantine  monument  of  the  fourth  century.  Look¬ 
ing  at  the  Sakhra  from  the  Mount  of  Olives,  a  double  arcade  with 
abutments  may  be  observed  in  the  rampart.  The  moulding  of  the 
architecture  cannot  be  attributed  either  to  Herod  or  the  Homans. 
The  door  called  the  Golden  Door,  which  was  anterior  to  the  Mussul¬ 
man  wall  of  the  Harara,  has  been  enclosed.  In  it  I  recognised  the 
double  door  which  led  into  the  atrium  of  the  Basilica  of  Constantine. 

The  effect  produced  by  the  interior  of  the  Sakhra  is  amazing, 
before  you  discover  the  secret  of  the  bits  of  glass  let  into  the  plaster, 
which  act  like  lenses,  giving  an  impression  as  of  sunlight  seen  through 
a  veil  of  coloured  silk.  No  sooner  have  the  eyes  become  accustomed 
to  the  veiled  light  then  the  words  of  Eusebius  are  verified,  “  It 
was  an  astounding  thing  to  behold  the  Holy  Rock  rise  solitary  in  a 
levelled  place.”  In  fact  an  enormous  limestone  rock,  abrupt  and 
wild,  rises  in  the  very  centre  of  the  building  to  a  height  of  two 
yards,  measuring  more  than  seventeen  yards  long  by  thirteen  wide. 
The  Dome  of  the  Rock,  measuring  fifty-three  yards  in  diameter,  is 
divided  into  three  concentric  circles  by  two  rows  of  piers  and  columns. 
The  largest  circle,  which  is  hexagonal  like  the  monument  itself,  has 
eight  piers  and  sixteen  columns  in  couples.  The  inequality,  the 
disparity  and  also  the  beauty  of  these  monolithic  columns  in  green 
and  red  marble,  show  that  they  must  have  been  taken  from  Pagan 
buildings.  They  have  unequal  bases  and  Ionic  capitals.  Each 
bears  an  architrave  with  a  row  of  small  arches.  The  second  colon¬ 
nade  is  circular,  with  four  massive  piers  ;  twelve  columns  with  Ionic 
capitals  support  the  drum. 

If  architectural  examination  were  not  sufficient  to  reveal  the  fact 
that  we  have  here  a  Byzantine  building  of  the  fourth  century, 
the  mosaics  of  the  drum  would  complete  the  proof.  They  repre- 
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sent  the  Eucharistic  cup,  from  which  springs  a  growth  of  vine 
branches  and  ears  of  corn,  carried  out  in  arabesque.  Here,  as  at 
Ravenna,  the  vine  symbolises  the  blood,  and  the  corn  the  body  of 
the  Saviour.  Everybody  knows  that  the  octagonal  style  was  adopted 
for  mausoleums  after  the  abandonment  of  the  circular  form  made 
famous  by  the  tombs  of  Cecilia  Metalla,  Hadrian  and  the  Empress 
Helena,  before  the  Porta  Major.  The  church  of  St.  Constanlia 
near  Home  (built  as  a  mausoleum  for  the  two  daughters  of  Constan¬ 
tine)  is  in  the  circular  style.  The  exterior  of  the  mausoleum  of 
Theodosius  at  Ravenna  is  polygonal.  The  fifth  century  Rotunda 
Church  of  St.  Stephen,  on  the  Ccolius,  has  a  circular  colonnade  bear¬ 
ing  a  cylindrical  construction.  The  Church  of  Nocera,  On  the  road 
to  Pompeii,  has  its  columns  arranged  two  by  two  in  a  circle,  support¬ 
ing  a  cupola  with  no  drum.  The  Baptistery  of  the  Orthodox  at 
Ravenna  is  also  of  the  fifth  century.  At  Brescia  the  cupola  is 
supported  by  eight  piers,  at  Torcello  the  Baptistery  is  octagonal,  while 
it  is  invariably  polygonal  at  Asti,  Chiavenna,  Cremona,  Parma,  Pisa, 
Florence  and  Pistoia. 

Anyone  who  compares  the  Sakhra  with  these  buildings  can  liave 
no  doubt  of  its  date,  the  date  given  by  Eusebius,  335.  While  any¬ 
one  who  studies  the  inscriptions  on  the  blue  terra-cotta  frieze  which 
runs  above  the  piers  will  be  couvin''ed,  as  I  am,  that  the  Mussulmans 
knew  the  divine  secret  of  the  Rock.  If  they  did  not  know  it,  why 
should  they  have  chosen  from  all  the  suras  of  the  Korfin  the  verses 
which  deny  the  divinity  of  Christ  and  circle  his  tomb  with  a  crown 
of  blasphemy  ? 

“  Say  ;  Glory  to  God  who  has  neither  son  nor  companion  in  power,  and  who 
has  no  need  of  help  to  proclaim  his  greatness  ! 

“  Oh  you  who  have  received  the  scriptures  I  go  not  beyond  the  just  measure  in 
your  religion  and  say  not  of  God  the  thing  that  is  not  true. 

“  Jesus  the  Messiah  is  only  the  Son  of  Mary,  the  messenger  of  God  ;  His  word 
which  He  entrusted  to  Mary. 

“  Believe  then  in  God  and  in  His  Messenger,  and  say  not  that  there  i.-  a 
Trinity. 5  God  is  one.  How  should  He  have  a  sou  f  He  is  perfectly  sufficient 
unto  Himself. 

“  Jesus  said  :  ‘  Peace  be  upon  me  in  the  day  of  my  birth,  of  my  death,  and  of  my 
resurrection.’  It  is  Jesirs,  the  Son  of  Marj’,  whom  they  doubt.  God  is  incapable 
of  having  a  son.  It  is  unworthy  of  Him.  God  is  my  Lord  and  yours  ;  adore  Him. 
That  is  the  way  of  right.” 

If  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  had  been  built  by  the  Mussulmans  and 
dedicated  to  Allah,  why  these  carefully  chosen  texts  aimed  against 
the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation,  and  of  the  Trinity,  and  proclaiming 
the  humanity  of  Jesus  ? 

An  archreological  article  is  hardly  the  place  in  which  to  put  forth 
one’s  religious  and  aesthetic  feelings  by  way  of  proof,  but  I  shall 
■never  forget  the  thrill  with  which  I  descended  the  eleven  steps 
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leading  into  the  crypt.  Convinced  of  the  site,  equally  convinced  of 
the  date  of  the  building,  I  had  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  verify  the 
statement  of  Arculfus.  As  it  happened,  the  crypt  just  held  nine 
persons  standing  upright.  As  to  the  rest,  Catterwood  has  taken  the 
measurement  of  the  cave,  and  found  that  it  exactly  accords  with  that 
given  by  the  pilgrim  in  695.  In  the  middle,  under  a  surface  of  two 
yards,  the  rock  sounds  hollow  under  the  foot.  The  rabbis  say  it  is 
the  well  of  purification  for  the  sacrifices ;  the  imams  say  it  is  the 
well  of  souls ;  for  me  it  is  the  crypt  where  the  martyr  Antonius 
heard  tlie  flowing  of  the  water.  As  I  was  accompanied  by  Mussul¬ 
mans,  I  could  not  attempt  to  prove  whether  an  object  thrown  through 
the  opening  would  be  found  a  few  minutes  afterwards  in  the  juscina 
of  Siloani,  the  water  of  which,  at  the  present  day,  is  lost  in  the 
valley  of  Jehosaphat,  the  lower  basin  being  completely  dry. 

The  reader  who  has  been  good  enough  to  follow  me  so  far,  will 
now  see  that  all  the  historical  details  given  by  the  texts  cited,  from 
those  of  the  Gospels  and  of  Eusebius  to  those  of  the  pilgrims,  agree 
in  every  particular,  and  proclaim  that  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  is  iio 
other  than  the  Anastasis  of  Constantine,  and  contains  the  true  Holy 
Sepulchre  hewn  out  of  the  living  rock. 

As  a  rule  the  discussion  on  the  authenticity  of  the  Holy  Places 
is  limited  to  the  question  of  the  areas.  Josephus  distinguishes 
three.  The  second,  the  one  contemporary  with  Jesus,  runs  from  the 
gate  of  Genath,  or  the  gardens,  towards  the  south,  then  turns  tn  the 
east,  ending  in  the  Tower  of  Antonia  at  the  north-east  angle  of  the 
Temple.  Thus  one  part  of  Mount  Moriah  remains  outside  the 
rampart.  Beyond  stretch  the  great  cemetery  of  the  Jews,  the  place 
of  execution,  bare  spaces  and  gardens.  Jesus  was  crucified  between 
the  second  area  and  the  conventional  line  which  was  followed 
twelve  years  after  by  the  wall  of  Agrippa ;  that  is  to  say,  five  hun¬ 
dred  yards  from  the  Tower  of  Antonia,  not  far  from  the  Golden  1  )our 
enclosed  by  the  modern  area. 

Danville  has  drawn  in  this  area  a  considerably  receding  angle, 
in  order  to  place  the  existing  Holy  Places  outside  the  walls.  The 
removal  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  involves  that  of  the  Via  Dolorosa. 
It  is  agreed  that  the  Pretorium  of  Pilate  stood  on  the  site  now 
occupied  by  the  Turkish  barracks,  and  that,  for  Jesus  to  be  led  to 
Golgotha  at  the  present  day,  he  would  have  to  cross  Jerusalem  from 
eat-tto  west.  Now  the  sacred  text  is  precise  upon  this  point ;  “  And 
when  they  led  him  away  they  laid  hold  of  one  Simon  of  Cyrene, 
coming  from  the  country,  and  laid  on  him  the  cross  ...” 

In  modern  Jerusalem  Jesus,  in  coming  out  of  the  Pretorium, 
would  have  taken  St.  Stephen’s  gate,  which  dates  from  the  time  of 
Solyman.  We  know  that  the  east  gate  is  altogether  recent,  and  we 
must  suppose  that  the  Hittat  gate  opened  directly  on  the  space 
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beyond  the  walls,  and  not  upon  the  Haram.  The  true  Way  of  the 
Cross  leads  away  from  the  present  Holy  Sepulchre  straight  to  the 
Dome  of  the  Rock. 

The  reader  may  ask  how  it  was  that  nobody  before  Fergusson 
ever  dreamed  of  identifying  the  Holy  Sepulchre  with  the  Mosque  of 
Omar  ?  Chateaubriand  has  answered  him.  “  As  for  the  interior  of 
this  mosque,  I  have  never  seen  it.  I  was  certainly  tempted  to  risk 
everything  in  order  to  satisfy  my  love  of  art,  but  I  was  held  back  by 
my  fear  of  disturbing  the  faith  of  the  Christians  at  Jerusalem.” 

Half  a  century  later,  negroes  with  drawn  swords  still  guarded  the 
gates  of  the  Haram.  Michelet,  the  immortal  historian  of  the 
Crusades,  says :  “  Everybody  knows  that  it  is  impossible  for  the 
Christian  traveller  to  penetrate  the  interior  of  this  monument.  It  is 
a  question  of  either  death  or  apostasy  ;  I  have  only  seen  the  outside 
of  it.  I  have  often  contemplated  for  whole  hours  this  Mosque  of 
Omar,  the  most  beautiful  monument  in  Jerusalem.” 

According  to  Munk,  doubts  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  Holy 
Places  appeared  as  early  as  the  fourteenth  century.  Quaresimus 
regards  as  a  heretic  everybody  who  criticises  the  assertions  of 
the  clergy.  In  the  last  century  Korte,  a  German  bookseller  in 
Altona,  denied  the  authenticity  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  was 
followed  by  several  savants,  but  they  all  came  to  the  same  conclusion 
as  Robinson  in  his  Biblical  Remirchea,  that  a  solution  of  the  mystery 
was  impossible. 

Then  came  the  immortal  James  Fergusson,  and  proved  that  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  did  not  stand  to  the  v/est,  in  the  middle  of  Jerusalem, 
but  under  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  within  the  circuit  of  the  Haram- 
Scheriff  ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  demonstrated  the  true  line  of  the 
second  area,  the  removal  of  the  Holy  Places,  and  the  Byzantine 
eb''‘''cter  of  the  supposed  Mosque  of  Omar.  His  book,  as  I  said 
before,  wounded  certain  susceptibilities,  and  as  it  happened  to  first 
see  the  light  during  the  revolution  of  1848,  these  remarkable  dis¬ 
coveries  attracted  but  little  attention.  Yictor  Langlois  published  a 
pamphlet  forty  years  after  Fergusson,  and  was  the  third  to  repeat  the 
same  truth  with  considerable  verifications  and  a  whole  bundle  of  proofs. 
Only  two  objections  have  been  made  to  my  view,  one  by  a  great 
rabbi.  He  tries  to  make  out  that,  according  to  Jewish  tradition, 
Jacob’s  Stone  had  always  been  enclosed  in  the  Temple.  To  this,  I 
reply  that  Joseph’s  Stone,  the  Sakhra,  is  to  be  found  in  El-Aksa, 
built  by  Melock,  which  stands  on  the  site  of  Solomon’s  Temple  and 
the  Temple  of  Herod  I  have  already  explained  how  the  tradition 
relating  to  the  Sakhra  came  to  be  referred  to  the  crypt  of  the 
Anastasis.  Moreover,  the  Sakhra  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible, 
and  only  appears  in  the  Talmud,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  time  of  Con- 
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stantine,  when  the  friction  between  Jews  and  Christians  gave  rise  to 
innumerable  falsehoods. 

The  other  objection  was  put  forth  in  the  Journal  den  Lehnts, 
which  asks  :  How  can  you  expect  to  find  the  Holy  Sepulchre  on 
Mount  Aloriah,  seeing  that  Golgotha  was  outside  the  city  wall 
while  the  Sakhra  was  swallowed  up  in  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  ? 

This  is  the  same  confusion,  a  tangling  together  of  three  traditions _ 

Jewishj  Alohainmedan,  and  Christian  ;  and  we  cannot  he  surprised 
that  the  legends  of  a  religion  should  he  thus  confounded  if  the 
monuments  themselves,  wdthoiit  changing  their  aspect,  are  taken  for 
Arabian,  when  they  are  really  Christian. 

It  is  worth  while  remarking  that  Mosaism  presents  a  basis  of 
tradition  common  to  Christians  and  Mussulmans.  Mohammed  ap¬ 
propriated  as  much  of  the  Old  Testament  as  he  pleased  ;  calling  the 
Israelitish  era  early  Islamism.  According  to  the  legend,  Alount 
Moriah  saw  the  sacrifice  of  Abraham  and  the  burial  of  Adam  ;  it 
was  there  that  Jeremiah  hid  the  ark  ;  even  the  Kaaha  is  to  leave 
Mecca  and  he  transported  towards  the  Sakhra  at  the  Last  Judg¬ 
ment,  and  the  assistant  judge  of  the  Prophet  is  to  he  Jesus  (Sidi 
Ai^a) . 

The  rights  of  the  Islamites  to  trace  their  descent  from  Abraham 
are  indisputable,  but  the  Prophet  lied,  with  a  serenity  truly 
Oriental.  According  to  him,  Abraham  found  the  Aksa  forty  years 
after  the  Kaaha.  Catherwood  and  Barclay,  and  finally  AI.  de 
Voque  have  explored  the  vast  underground  spaces  beneath  the 
Temple.  The  Romans  found  the  piscina  of  Siloam  encumbered 
with  corpses  brought  down  by  the  course  of  the  stream ;  they 
ransacked  the  crypt  and  found  it  full  of  dead  and  dying.  These 
Judaic  catacombs  determine  the  site  of  the  Temple  irrefutably. 

Here  we  have  a  double  sacerdotal  subterfuge.  The  Sakhra  of  the 
Jews  was  abandoned  by  Aloez,  who  preferred  to  exhibit  it  under  the 
so-called  Dome  of  Omar.  The  Holy  Sepulchre  of  the  Christians 
became  a  mosque ;  the  clergy  transported  the  tradition  to  where 
they  could  build  new  Holy  Places.  All  the  nations  came  with  their 
chariots  of  war — Egyptians,  Persians,  Assyrians,  exhausted  themselves 
in  efforts  to  destroy  the  Holy  City.  Under  Titus,  Paganism  buried 
everything  it  could  lay  its  hands  on.  Under  Hadrian,  it  profaned 
and  levelled  everything  to  the  ground,  till  another  Emperor  came 
who  lifted  up  Jerusalem  from  her  ruins.  Constantine  caused  a  New 
Jerusalem  to  rise  up  out  of  the  earth.  In  vain  the  Persian  hordes 
hurled  themselves  on  the  City  of  Solomon  ;  in  vain  Mohammed  rose 
up,  and  a  new  and  formidable  religion  came  to  contend  with  Christ 
for  the  soul  of  the  East ;  the  Western  peoples  crossed  the  seas,  driven 
by  the  irresistible  impulse  of  their  faith  ;  and  the  world  beheld  the 
finest  spectacle  in  modern  historv’ — a  Latin  kingdom  in  Jerusalem. 
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No  century  passed  without  some  victory  of  the  Cross  over  the  Cres¬ 
cent  ;  and  that  victory  still  endures. 

Four  formidable  forms  of  fanaticism  are  fighting  for  possession  of 
the  Holy  Land.  The  Jew  goes  there  to  weep  over  the  wall  of  the 
Temple  ;  the  Mussulman  reveres  the  Anastasis  as  the  holiest  place  in 
the  world  after  Mecca  and  Medina ;  the  Catholic  worships  as  he  has 
worshipped  for  a  thousand  years ;  and  the  Schismatic,  by  dint  of 
gold  and  audacity,  hunts  the  Christian  from  Bethlehem  and  from 
Jerusalem.  These  four  antagonists  claim  the  same  origins,  are 
faithful  to  the  same  memories,  believe  the  same  traditions.  Koran 
and  Gospel  alike  are  full  of  the  God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of 
Jacob.  This  fourfold  claim  to  the  same  rights  engenders  blind  bad 
faith,  to  be  found  even  in  the  criticism  of  monuments  and  texts. 
Strange  to  say  it  is  the  English  Protestants  who  have  produced  the 
best  examples  of  impartial  research.  Without  making  any  prior 
claim  to  the  possession  of  the  sanctuaries,  they  have,  in  the  most 
disinterested  manner  possible,  held  up  the  torch  of  science  amid  the 
clash  of  creeds. 

Those  who  can  only  see  the  land  of  Jesus  Christ  through  the  four 
Gospels,  must  wonder  why  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  leave  His  tomb  in 
the  hands  of  infidels.  But  those  who  have  made  the  pilgrimage  will 
reply  that  the  abomination  of  desolation  is  supreme  in  Palestine. 
Around  the  Holy  Manger,  as  around  the  Sepulchre,  greed  and 
brutality,  theft  and  even  murder,  soil  the  most  august  of  places. 

It  is  possible  that  Jesus  may  have  preferred  to  the  sellers  in  the 
Temple,  and  the  bloody  fanatics,  the  noble  silence  of  the  Dome  of  the 
Rock.  One  day  blood  will  flow  afresh  over  this  great  theatre  of 
religious  destiny  ;  will  flow  hotter  and  redder  than  it  flowed  under 
the  lance  of  the  legions  and  the  sword  of  Tanored,  if  any  Christian 
communion  ever  has  faith  enough  to  shake  the  equilibrium  of  Europe 
with  the  violence  of  a  supreme  Crusade.  Otherwise,  by  dint  of  gold 
and  intrigue,  Russia  will  become  the  mistress  of  the  Holy  Places. 

The  future  is  God’s  secret,  but  truth  is  man’s  duty.  For  that 
reason,  having  discovered  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  I  say  to  all  my 
brother  Christians,  “  Come,  see  the  place  where  the  Lord  lay.” 

Peladax. 
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It  is  no  exaggeration  to  call  the  present  condition  of  the  book 
publishing  business  critical  and  the  cause  of  grave  disquiet  to  all 
who  take  a  sinc'‘»’e  interest  in  the  well-being  of  English  letters. 
Providers  of  cheap  magazines  and  of  penny  periodicals  are  for 
the  most  part  thriving,  but  their  ardent  endeavours  have  no 
connection  with  literature  or  with  our  present  purpose.  The  pub¬ 
lishers  of  high-class  books,  including,  of  course,  many  houses  that 
issue  admirable  magazines,  bitterly  complain  that  times  were 
never  so  bad  as  they  are  now  ;  yester-year  was  evil,  this  is  worse; 
books  are  a  drug  in  the  mai’ket  and  the  book-buyer's  purse  is  tight 
shut.  There  is  no  doubt  that  these  comj)laints  are  only  too  well- 
founded.  What  are  the  causes  of  this  disastrous  state  of  aflairs 
and  what  will  he  the  outcome  of  it? 

Many  truths  are  so  elementary  that  they  are  usually  forgotten. 
Four  parties  are  concerned  in  the  production  and  selling  of  hooks 
-  the  buyers,  the  sellers,  who  act  as  intermediaries  between  them 
and  the  publishers,  and  the  harmless,  necessary  authors.  The 
time  may  come,  and  soon,  if  payment  on  delivery  he  adoftted  by 
the  Post  Office,  when  the  public  will  deal  directly  with  the  pub¬ 
lisher  or  with  large  general  stores,  where  there  are  book  depart¬ 
ments  ;  but  at  present  the  booksellers  have  their  uses  and  ])ub- 
lishers  are  largely  dependent  upoti  their  intelligence  and  enter¬ 
prise  for  the  sale  of  their  products.  We  cannot  here  discuss  in 
detail  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  b(X)kseller,  whether  he  he  as  a 
rule  a  man  of  wisdom  or  the  op|)osite,  and  whether  he  of  to-day 
compares  favourably  with  him  of  yesterday.  It  may  he  not(‘d. 
however,  that  many  and  many  a  bookseller  who  a  few  years  since 
made  a  fair  living  out  of  books  alone,  now  depends  for  his  sub¬ 
sistence  upon  stationery,  fancy  goods  and  pictu^'c  post-cards. 
Many  publishers  can  find  no  words  but  those  abuse  for  the 
bookseller,  accusing  him  of  stupidity,  cupidity,  ignorance  and 
lack  of  energy ;  the  bookseller  has  been  known  to  retort  in  kind. 
But  two  facts  there  are ;  it  was  a  disastrous  day  when  the  custom 
was  adopted  of  taking  threepence  in  the  shilling  off  the  retail  price 
of  books,  and  healthy  trade  can  result  only  if  publishers  and 
booksellers  act  in  accord  for  the  benefit  of  themselves  and  of  their 
customers.  Study  your  customers  is  an  admirable  motto  for  all 
those  whose  welfare  depends  upon  public  patronage. 

It  is  strange  how  often  we  are  oblivious  of  the  obvious.  In 
bookselling,  wholesale  and  retail,  as  in  every  other  branch  of  com- 
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merce,  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  works  inexorably  ;  the  pur¬ 
chaser  will  buy  only  that  which  he  desires  to  jx)ssess,  as  much  of 
it  as  he  considers  necessary,  and  to  the  extent  that  his  purse 
permits.  Publishers  exist  to  supply  not  to  create- -the  demand 
for  books ;  they  are  made  for  and  by  their  customers.  The  afore¬ 
mentioned  law  publishers  have  outraged  and  they  are  now’  paying 
the  penalty.  If  more  books  are  supplied  than  are  called  for  and 
of  a  quality  and  character  for  which  the  book-reading  public  have 
no  appetite,  disaster  must  inevitably  be  the  result.  The  matter 
is  simple  ABC;  six  books  are  needed,  a  dozen  are  supplied ;  one 
of  two  things  must  happen  :  either  patronage  is  spread  thin  over 
the  whole  twelve,  or  six  are  bought  and  six  are  unsold.  It  is 
precisely  the  same  as  if  twelve  men  struggled  to  subsist  w’herc' 
there  is  food  sufficient  only  for  six  ;  either  all  of  them  will  eke  out  a 
wretched  existence,  or,  what  is  more  likely,  the  six  sturdiest  will 
shoulder  away  the  others  into  starvation  and  will  themselves  wax 
fat.  The  fact  is  that  we  are  not  only  offered  the  twelve  books 
where  we  call  for  but  half  that  number,  but  matters  are  made 
worse  by  there  being  too  many  publishers ;  over-production  gluts 
the  market  and  competition  is  too  fierce. 

Though  our  population  increases  with  reasonable  rapidity  and 
year  by  year  a  larger  percentage  of  the  populace  can  read,  th(* 
increase  in  culture,  and  therefore  in  the  demand  for  sound  litera¬ 
ture,  does  not  grow  with  equal  celerity.  To  teach  an  otherwise 
ignorant  man  to  read  does  not  convert  him  into  a  lover  of  books ; 
the  hunger  of  the  multitude  is  appeased  by  the  daily  newspapers 
and  by  a  host  of  cheap  journals.  On  the  other  hand,  the  output 
of  books  has  increased  greatly  during  recent  years,  the  result  being 
over-production.  Turn  from  the  publisher  to  the  bookseller  and 
book-buyer.  The  former  is  unable  to  handle  the  vast  number  of 
volumes  which  are  showered  upon  him,  and  too  often  knows  too 
little  of  their  contents  to  be  able  to  select  with  discretion.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  he  is  content  to  pile  his  counters  and  his  shelves 
with  promiscuous  wares  and  to  supply  customers  with  what  they 
ask  for ;  advice  he  cannot  give  for  lack  of  the  knowledge  upon 
which  to  found  it.  Even  w’here  the  head  of  the  establishment 
is  master  of  his  trade  he  finds  it  very  difficult  to  obtain  efficient 
a-sistants.  All  this  w’ere  bad  enough  if  the  supply  of  books  were 
nt  all  evenly  distributed  over  the  year.  Not  so  long  ago  a  pub¬ 
lisher  would  look  upon  the  spring  season  as  being  as  important  as 
the  autumn ;  times  have  changed  and  opinions  with  them ,  a  great 
majority  of  important  books  being  issued  during  the  last  three 
months  of  the  year,  the  spring  season  showing  growing  signs  of 
decay.  Many  a  reader  who  would  buy  two  books  a  year  at  suit¬ 
able  intervals  hesitates  to  purchase  two  at  once ;  to  demand  a 
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pound  of  a  man  to-day  is  a  very  different  affair  to  asking  of  him 
ten  shillings  now  and  ten  more  six  months  hence.  It  has  appar¬ 
ently  grown  to  be  a  firm  belief  of  the  publishers  that  little  reading, 
if  any,  is  done  except  during  the  mid-winter  months,  which  we 
hold  to  be  a  mistaken  belief ;  fiction  and  light  literature  appeal 
to  the  general  public  and  sound  fare  to  lettered  readers  all  the 
year  round,  there  being  a  slight  decrease  in  the  demand  for  good 
literature  during  July,  and  August ;  a  fine  book  is  as  welcome  in 
June  as  in  January.  The  outcome  of  this  policy  is  that  too  large 
a  demand  is  made  upon  the  book-buyer’s  pockets  during  certain 
months  of  the  year  and  that  booksellers’  shelves  are  overburdened. 
Further  than  this,  the  sale  of  good  literature  depends  to  a  great 
extent  upon  reviews  in  those  journals  to  which  book-lovers 
look  for  sound  criticism.  It  is  obviously  impossible  when  books 
are  poured  forth  recklessly  for  such  papers  to  find  space  for 
notices  of  more  than  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  good  books 
published.  Injustice  is  done  to  the  reading  public,  who  should 
be  kept  well  informed  of  good  works ;  neglect  comes  to  many  a 
worthy  work,  and— the  publishers  grumble  about  hard  times.  To 
sum  up,  not  only  are  too  many  works  published,  but,  to  make 
bad  worse,  the  publication  of  this  “too  many  ’’  is  squeezed  into 
a  too  vigorous  autumn  and  a  too  slack  spring  season.  Publishers 
would  do  well  to  study  political  economy. 

Competition  among  the  publishers  is  too  keen.  There  are  too 
many  publishing  houses,  so  that  not  only  is  the  market  over¬ 
stocked  with  books,  but  the  books  themselves  are  often  of  poor 
quality,  there  not  being  sufficient  authors  of  merit  to  “go  round.’’ 
There  are  stated  to  be  eighty  publishers  now  whereas  a  few  years 
ago  there  were  but  twenty  !  Is  there  a  proportionate  increase  in 
competent  writers?  Or  do  those  who  write  well  write  too  much? 
For  a  time  this  condition  of  things  may  prove  profitable  to  the 
authors,  who  now  demand  of  the  publishers  prices  that  are  some¬ 
times  almost  prohibitive.  The  literary  agent  is  a  factor  here,  a 
not  entirely  beneficent  influence.  A  history  of  publishing  would 
show  that  on  the  whole  authors  have  not  been  hardly  dealt  with, 
and  woe  betide  our  writers  if  they  slay  the  golden  goose  by  play¬ 
ing  the  game  of  “  heads  I  win,  tails  you  lose.’’  Another  evil 
brought  about  by  over-keen  competition  is  that  an  author  will  drift 
from  publisher  to  publisher,  ever  hungry  after  the  highest  price, 
losing  sight  of  the  fact  that  it  is  unwise  to  diffuse  his  strength ,  and 
that  the  day  may  come  when  it  will  be  advisable  and  profitable  to 
issue  a  collected  edition,  which  can  only  be  accomplished  with 
difficulty,  if  at  all,  when  the  writer’s  works  are  in  many  hands. 

There  are  other  points  to  be  considered  in  this  connection ;  a 
concrete  example  will  be  useful.  The  Eusso- Japanese  war 
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created  a  demand  for  information  concerning  the  Far  East, 
which  the  least  astute  publisher  could  not  but  foresee.  The 
average  reader  might  be  expected  to  buy  one  book  upon  Japan  or 
to  borrow  several  from  the  library.  Such  a  demand  would  be 
quickly  satisfied,  more  especially  as  magazines  and  new’spapers 
were  replete  with  articles  dealing  with  the  subject.  The  demand 
has  been  supplied  over  and  over  again ;  the  presses  have  poured 
forth  volumes  upon  Japanese  and  Russian  affairs,  new  and  old, 
good  and  bad;  result — overstocked  booksellers’  shelves,  and,  in 
the  near  future,  a  plentiful  harvest  of  cheap  “  remainders.”  A 
further  result  should  be  noted ;  there  are  only  a  few  writers  com¬ 
petent  to  produce  really  valuable  work  concerning  the  East,  but 
every  globe-trotter  has  been  pressed  into  the  service  and  the  few 
good  books  published  have  been  drowned  in  an  ocean  of  rubbish. 
So  it  is  on  every  like  occasion. 

Take  another  point.  Some  ten  or  fifteen  years  since  one  or  two 
autobiographies  of  a  light  and  anecdotal  character  proved  highly 
popular;  said  the  publishers,  ‘‘The  public  demand  this  sort  of 
thing ;  let  us  seek  out  and  publish  the  autobiographies  of  every¬ 
body  who  is  not  actually  a  nobody.”  This  was  and  still  is  being 
done,  the  public  are  growing  restive,  and  to  a  great  extent 
content  themselves  with  reading  the  sheaf  of  good  stories  given 
in  the  columns  of  the  reviews,  avoiding  the  books  themselves, 
knowing  that  journalist  Jack  Horners  have  extracted  the  anec¬ 
dotal  plums  from  the  heavy  dough.  Again,  a  clever  publisher  hits 
upon  a  fairly  fresh  form  of  book  which  he  believes  will  catch  the 
public  fancy ;  he  takes  the  risk  of  backing  his  opinion ,  and  if  he 
prove  correct,  he  does  not  reap  the  harvest  he  has  sown,  for  his 
rivals  rush  in  with  similar  publications,  the  demand  is  stifled  by 
over-supply,  and  none  benefit  where  one  had  a  right  to  look  for 
well-earned  profits. 

When  publishers  fall  out  the  public  sometimes  secures  a  bene¬ 
fit,  as  in  the  case  of  the  numberless  series  of  excellent  ‘‘reprints  ”  ; 
never  was  the  poor  book-buyer  so  well  off  or  so  fastidious,  asking 
more  than  his  money’s  worth,  having  been  taught  to  do  so  by  com¬ 
peting  publishers.  Where  yesterday  a  certain  style  of  volume 
was  thought  marvellously  cheap,  as  it  was,  at  a  shilling,  we  now 
look  askance  at  it  when  asked  for  sixpence,  murmuring,  ‘‘four- 
pence  halfpenny.”  So  ridiculous  is  this  cut-throat  competition 
that  there  are  some  series  now  upon  the  market  out  of  which  the 
publishers  can  make  little,  if  any,  profit,  no  matter  how  large  the 
sale  may  be.  Go  into  any  large  bookseller’s  and  look  around  the 
shelves ;  no  doubt  can  remain  that  cheap  and  beautiful  reprints 
are  very  pleasant  for  the  purchasers,  but  cannot  be  a  source  of 
wealth  to  the  publishers. 
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The  matter  may  be  restated  thus  :  a  certain  number  of  persons 
can  afford  and  are  willing  to  purchase  a  number  of  books  suffi¬ 
cient  to  provide  profit  to  a  certain  number  of  publishers ;  more 
books  are  offered  for  sale  than  will  be  bought,  and  there  are  more 
salesmen  than  can  possibly,  even  were  their  output  fitted  to  the 
demand,  make  a  good  living.  The  only  persons  who  are  benefit¬ 
ing  now  are  the  authors ,  and  they  must  suffer  when  the  time  of 
reaction  and  retrenchment  comes,  as  come  it  must. 

When  a  market  is  overstocked  merchants  pursue  two  courses 
in  order  to  secure  trade ;  they  endeavour  to  out-shout  their  rivals 
in  the  effort  to  attract  customers  and  they  strive  to  undersell  one 
another.  Neither  course  is  dignified,  nor  in  the  upshot  profit¬ 
able.  The  book  publisher  shouts  through  the  editorial  and  the 
advertising  columns  of  the  newspapers  and  the  magazines.  If  a 
man  has  goods  for  sale  he  must  announce  the  fact  to  the  public, 
but  he  need  not  yell  or  blo\y  his  own  trumpet.  Such  methods 
may  attract  in  the  cases  of  the  first  few  who  indulge  in  such 
unmannerly  clamour,  but  when  many  are  shouting  at  the  top  of 
their  voices  babel  is  the  only  result.  So  is  it  with  the  advertis¬ 
ing  of  books ;  in  this  country  the  advertiser  too  often  thinks  it 
sufficient  to  cry  aloud  that  he  sells  the  very  best  goods  at  most 
reasonable  if  not  ridiculously  low  prices ;  the  cry  has  ceased  to 
attract,  reiteration  has  dulled  its  charm.  Between  impudence 
and  old-fashioned  dignity  in  advertising  there  is  a  happy  mean. 
Americans  are  adepts  in  the  art  of  advertising,  and  are  gradually 
learning  that  loud  and  indiscriminate  shouting  is  unprofitable  and 
expensive.  The  whole  theory  of  advertising  books,  or  anything 
else,  is  this  :  a  commodity  is  for  sale,  there  are  certain  persons 
who  desire  to  purchase  it ,  who  should  be  informed  that  the  thing 
they  desire  is  obtainable,  that  it  is  of  good  quality  and  of  reason¬ 
able  price ;  that  is  all.  The  difficulty  is  to  make  sure  of  your 
announcement  being  read  and  that  by  the  right  people.  In  order 
to  attain  this  result  advertisements  must  be  suitably  worded,  well 
designed,  and  “placed”  rightly.  Continued  exaggeration  and 
over-emphasis  are  precisely  the  same  as  crying  “wolf”  where 
no  wolf  is.  When  by  chance  the  plain  truth  is  told  it  is  not  credited. 
Many  a  publisher  in  this  country  neither  words  his  announce¬ 
ments  effectively  nor  places  them  in  the  most  suitable  mediums. 
Some  are  content  with  making  a  bald  statement  of  fact,  others 
indulge  in  vivacious  but  unconvincing  fictions ;  and  the  public 
have  come  to  believe  that  in  advertisements  is  no  truth  to  be 
found — a  result  brought  about  by  the  foolish  ‘  ‘  booming  ’  ’  and 
“puffing”  of  second-rate  books  and  incompetent  writers.  The 
H'sult  of  it  all  is  disastrous ;  every  day  vociferation  grows  louder 
and  louder,  the  shout  of  yesterday  is  the  whisper  of  to-morrow; 
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the  public  are  deafened,  stunned,  incredulous  ;  the  still  small  voice 
of  literature  is  drowned  in  the  bellowing  of  the  book-maker.  But 
while  over-competition  and  over-production  last  this  over-loud 
advertising  is  likely  to  continue.  The  time  will  come,  however, 
when  publishers,  taught  by  expensive  experience,  will  neither 
shout  nor  whisper,  but  will  send  out  clear  and  sane  announce¬ 
ments  of  new  books  and  new  editions,  informing  the  public  fully 
of  what  is  offered  them ,  eschewing  all  exaggeration ,  and  trusting 
to  truth.  Most  of  the  present  advertising,  ill-compiled  and  ill- 
aimed,  is  very  expensive  and  unprofitable.  A  good  lesson  that 
the  English  might  learn  from  the  American  advertiser  is  to  place 
advertisements  in  the  right  quarters,  so  obtaining  the  best  results 
at  the  minimum  expenditure.  One  example  will  suffice ;  literary 
students  and  book-lovers,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  read  one  or  more 
of  the  four  or  five  journals  which  have  established  reputation  for 
sound  and  scholarly  criticism.  An  announcement  in  sufficient 
detail  of  a  high-class  work  in  the  advertising  columns  of  these 
papers  will  reach  the  vast  majority  of  the  public  by  whom  such 
books  are  bought.  That  course  is  pursued  by  the  American  pub¬ 
lisher,  but  the  English  is  not  so  wise,  paying  heavily  to  an¬ 
nounce  his  wares  in  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  papers,  adding 
thereby  greatly  to  his  expenditure  and  little  to  his  profits,  if  any¬ 
thing.  Advertising  is  an  art,  not  a  gamble.  Fiction  and  other 
light  wares  may  be  announced  almost  broadcast,  if  they  are  good, 
for  in  very  few  cases  does  even  persistent  and  extensive  advertis¬ 
ing  make  a  pecuniary  success  out  of  a  worthless  book,  though 
there  are  unfortunately  exceptions  to  this  rule.  Well-judged 
advertising  is  profitable  ;  ill-judged  mere  waste  of  money. 

Genius  to-day  blooms  unceasingly !  So  we  are  told  by  enthu¬ 
siastic  reviewers  and  in  publishers’  advertisements.  A  short-lived 
vogue  is  often  won  for  writers  who  own  no  real  claim  to  distinc¬ 
tion,  and  the  public  is  bewildered  by  the  galaxy  of  new  light  ever 
bursting  forth.  Quackery  serves  to  throw  discredit  on  regular 
practitioners.  Such  triumphs  are  brief  and  each  author  quickly 
finds  his  level.  But  the  book-buyer  is  scared  by  these  loud 
trumpetings,  by  persistent  “boomings,”  until  to  many  a  popular 
work  has  become  anathema  and  true  merit  is  often  unrecognised. 
This  banging  of  drums  has  done  evil  to  the  publishing  business ; 
a  publisher’s  puff  must  now  be  very  strong  meat  if  it  is  to  tickle 
the  jaded  palate  of  the  public. 

Such  are  some  of  the  causes  of  the  present  crisis  in  the  publish¬ 
ing  world,  but  we  are  told  by  those  directly  interested  that  there 
are  other  more  immediate  and  more  important.  It  is  freely 
alleged  that  not  only  are  booksellers  incompetent,  but  that  the 
public  is  indifferent,  less  eager  to  buy  books  than  it  was  wont  to 
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be.  The  truth  of  this  latter  statement  is  more  than  open  to  ques¬ 
tion  ;  the  fact  is,  as  already  pointed  out,  that  the  public  is  healthily 
hungry  but  not  insatiable,  unable  to  swallow  or  digest  the  huge 
meal  that  is  set  before  it,  its  book-money  divided  among  too  many 
providers  of  printed  pages.  Doubtless  the  competition  of  news¬ 
papers  and  of  cheap  and  too  often  shoddy  magazines  extracts 
many  pence  from  pockets  that  might  otherwise  afford  more  shil¬ 
lings  for  bound  volumes ;  but  this  mass  of  penny-a-line  literature 
appeals  to  those  w'ho,  while  able  to  read,  are  of  limited  under¬ 
standing  and  uncultured  desires,  those  who  seldom  if  ever  hunger 
after  books.  There  are  also  temporary  disturbances.  It  is  a 
w'ell-known  fact  that  in  hard  times  the  first  luxury  upon  which 
expenditure  is  curtailed  is  the  purchase  of  books.  But  are  times 
hard  now  ?  Has  money  really  been  ‘  ‘  tight  ’  ’  among  the  well-to- 
do  since  the  w’ar  time,  as  is  so  generally  alleged?  In  war  time  the 
columns  of  the  new'spapers  are  more  eagerly  and  fully  read  than 
is  usual,  the  result  being  less  leisure  and  inclination  for  the 
quieter  excitements  of  literature.  A  political  commotion,  such  as 
a  general  election,  which  occupies  and  holds  public  attention,  also 
acts  detrimentally  upon  the  book  market.  But  at  present  there 
are  no  such  evils,  and  even  W’ere  there,  they  are  not  wholly  hurt¬ 
ful,  as  they  produce  a  call  for  war  and  political  literature.  Nor  are 
they  lasting. 

Taking  all  things  into  consideration,  it  must  be  stated  that  the 
bad  condition  of  the  book  market  can  be  made  good  only  by  efforts 
on  the  part  of  the  publishers,  and  if  these  efforts  are  not  made 
the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  must  take  its  course.  At 
best  it  is  to  be  feared  that  there  are  worse  times  in  store  before 
good  succeed  and  that  many  of  the  weaker  brethren  will  go  to 
the  wall.  There  are  too  many  publishers,  unless — which  is  not 
possible — the  reading  public  can  be  suddenly  and  vastly  increased 
in  number  and  the  supply  of  competent  writers  largely  added  to. 
The  books  born  into  the  w'orld  are  too  many  ;  patronage  sufficient 
to  sustain  profitably  a  lesser  fails  to  support  a  greater  number. 
Publishers  can  be  divided  into  two  classes  :  those  who  flood  the 
market  with  cheap  trash,  wdio,  alas,  flourish  and  will  flourish, 
and  those  who  do  their  duty  toward  literature,  producing  good 
books  and  finding  it  difficult  to  earn  profits,  because  there  is  only 
a  limited  number  of  such  works  to  be  found,  and  too  many  pub¬ 
lishers  clamorous  to  handle  them.  The  literary  “output”  must 
be  curtailed  to  meet  and  no  more  than  satisfy  the  demand,  a 
higher  degree  of  excellence  so  being  maintained  and  neither 
purchasers  nor  sellers  of  books  being  overwhelmed  by  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  volumes  set  before  them.  Publishers  must  bestir  them¬ 
selves,  the  stable  houses  holding  their  own  by  vigour  and  discre- 
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tion.  Those  that  survive  the  struggle  will  probably  be  those 
which  have  on  their  lists  the  works  of  standard  authors,  living  and 
dead,  and  which  deal  largely  in  school  and  other  text-books  which 
are  in  constant  demand.  The  view’  here  taken,  both  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  and  of  the  future,  may  be  considered  by  some  to  be  too 
gloomy,  but  few  who  are  intimately  acquainted  with  the  publish¬ 
ing  and  bookselling  world  will  deny  its  essential  truth,  at  any 
rate  as  regards  to-day,  even  if  they  may  question  the  views  ex¬ 
pressed  as  regards  to-morrow’.  It  is  unpleasant  for  any  lover  of 
letters  to  be  compelled  to  realise  that  the  literary  future  of  our 
country  is  to  a  great  extent  a  mere  trade  question,  but  the  fact  is 
there ;  the  sooner  it  is  faced  by  all  parties  concerned  the  better  it 
will  be.  The  public  must  learn  to  be  more  discriminating  in 
winnowing  the  chaff  from  the  corn  ;  the  bookseller  must  be  equally 
careful  in  his  selection ,  and  publishers  must  understand  that  they 
live  for  and  by  the  public.  This  is  the  counsel  of  perfection 
which  we  shall  never  see  fully  carried  out,  but  some  sturdy  effort 
must  be  made  if  disaster  is  to  be  staved  off. 

W.  Teignmouth  Shore. 


TIME’S  ABSTRACT  AND  BRIEF  CHRONICLE. 

II. 


Scene  :  A  very  large  upper  room  in  the  Red  Dragon  Restaurant, 
prepared  as  if  for  a  public  dinner.  Colonel  B.\ktr.4M  alone, 
in  severe  evening  dress  with  a  favour.  He  is  looking  throuqh 
the  menu  with  the  incomparable  austerity  of  the  gourmet. 

The  Colonel  (ringing  a  bell).  Waiter  ! 

The  Waiter  (shooting  up).  Sir ! 

The  Colonel.  Will  you  kindly  ask  the  proprietor  to  speak  to 
me  a  moment. 

The  Waiter.  Proprietor,  sir?  yessir.  (Vanishes.) 

The  Proprietor  (bland,  but  alien).  You  veesh  spik  to  me,  sir. 

The  Colonel.  I  feel  that  it  is  perhaps  the  wisest  course  to  con¬ 
fide  to  you  my  reason  for  asking  for  a  special  room  to-night.  My 
position  is  unofficial,  so  I  must  request  you  to  be  reticent.  Mr. 
Balfour  has  asked  me  to  make  semi-private  arrangements  for  the 
Colonial  Conference  of  which  you  have  no  doubt  heard.  As  that 
project  is  regarded  with  suspicion  by  many,  even  of  his  own  party, 
he  has  thought  it  best  that  it  should  be  called  quietly.  Thus  we 
may  be  able  to  show  the  fruit  while  people  are  still  discussing  the 
possibility  of  the  tree. 

The  Proprietor  (beaming  but  impenetrable).  Oyess ! 

The  Colonel.  I  have  therefore  arranged  that  the  Imperial  Con¬ 
ference  should  take  place  here  to-night.  Y"ou  will,  I  am  sure, 
endeavour  to  do  me  justice  in  the  matter  of  the  dinner. 

The  Proprietor  (starting  off).  Dinner  sir?  yessir. 

The  Colonel.  One  moment.  I  feel  a  further  explanation  is 
due  to  you.  Did  you  ever  grasp  the  objection  which  we  old 
Tories  really  had  to  the  Reform  Bill?  No,  you  misunderstand 
me.  1  do  not  require  the  bill  at  present.  I  say,  did  you  ever 
reflect  upon  the  really  tenable  and  intellectual  objections  to  repre¬ 
sentative  Government? 

The  Proprietor.  So  !  Oyess  ! 

The  Colonel.  The  weak  point  of  representative  Government  is 
that  it  is  not  representative.  A  man  elected  for  political  reasons 
may  stand  for  the  people,  but  he  does  not  typify  them.  A  poli¬ 
tician  elected  for  Cornwall  may  be  the  most  political  man  in  Corn¬ 
wall.  But  he  is  not  the  most  Cornish  man  in  Cornwall.  He  is 
not  elected  because  he  is  like  the  peojile.  He  is  elected  because  j 
he  is  not  like  the  people.  He  is  elected  because  he  is  rich,  that  is,  ; 
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unlike  the  people:  or  because  he  is  clever,  that  is, 
unlike  the  people.  You  may  think  I  am  speaking  of  the  Thanet 
election ;  I  speak  of  no  such  obscene  event.  I  say  even  where 
the  man  has  common  honesty  he  is  chosen  not  for  the  common 
honesty,  but  for  the  uncommon  money  or  brains.  You 
employ  an  M.P.  as  you  do  a  ferret — because  he  is  not  a  man. 

The  Proprietor  {with  sudden  hopefulness) .You  keep  ferrets, 
yes? 

The  Colonel.  No.  But  let  me  apply  my  principle  to  this 
Council  of  Empire.  First  of  all,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  it  rules  out  the 
non-European  races.  India  cannot  be  represented,  great  and  in¬ 
tellectual  as  she  is,  not  because  she  ought  not  to  be  represented, 
but  because  talkative  delegates  would  not  represent  her.  Obviously 
the  very  fact  that  a  man  was  the  most  Parliamentary  Indian 
would  prove  that  he  was  the  most  non-Indian  Indian. 

The  Proprietor.  Indian,  Indian — yess,  yess — ver  good. 

The  Colonel.  If,  then,  you  agree  that  there  remains  for  us 
the  white  races  in  the  Empire,  how  shall  they  be  represented? 
Not,  on  our  principle,  by  mere  maps,  by  Australia,  Canada,  New 
Zealand,  and  the  rest.  That,  we  have  agreed,  results  in  false 
representation — in  abnormal,  not  normal  types.  We  must  seek 
the  typical  figures,  and  choose  them  autocratically.  Now'  there 
are  three  great  white  elements  in  the  Empire — three  civilisations. 
First  we  have  the  old  society  of  England,  aristocratic,  fond  of 
liberty  and  comfort,  kindly  but  not  logical  in  government,  brave 
buj  not  scientific  in  war.  The  English  Parliament  is  that,  the 
Army  is  that,  the  Navy  is  that,  the  Crown  Colonies  are  governed 
by  that,  the  Pro-consuls  and  Administrators  are  made  out  of  that. 
India  is  made  out  of  that.  Second,  we  have  the  Colonial  Civilisa¬ 
tion,  crude,, clever,  undistinguished,  but  very  democratic;  wdth 
wealth,  bustle,  and  hope,  but  without  art,  literature,  great  reli¬ 
gion,  or  any  tradition  of  arms.  Third,  we  have,  alas,  the  element 
in  us  that  the  Empires  of  the  Continent  have,  the  element  of 
all  Christian  nationality,  unreconciled  and  unabsorbed.  It  is  the 
dagger  in  our  side,  and  its  name  is  Ireland. 

The  Proprietor.  Yess!  Ireland!  Ver  pretty  place.  My 
oncle  haf  been. 

The  Colonel.  I  say  its  name  is  Ireland,  though  that  does  not 
include  the  whole  of  it.  Scotland  is  in  the  same  position  in  so  far 
as  this,  that  in  differing  from  England  it  does  not  resemble  the 
Colonies,  and  does  resemble  the  Continent.  Just  as  the  Irish 
have  a  religion  understood  in  France  or  Germany,  so  Scotland  has, 
for  instance,  a  University  system  understood  in  France  and  Ger¬ 
many.  Briefly,  then,  here  are  our  three  strands  in  the  Imperial 
texture.  England,  which  is  national  and  aristocratic.  The  Colo- 
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nies,  which  are  copies  of  England,  but  are  not  aristocratic.  The 
sister  nations,  Ireland  and  Scotland,  which  are  national,  but  not 
copies  of  England.  Now  I  have  chosen  the  committee  on  the 
psychological  principle  of  representation.  As  I  think  they  are 
now  arriving,  you  will  pardon  any  over-businesslike  brevity  you 
may  have  observed  in  my  remarks.  The  Nationalist  element  I 
dealt  with  easily.  The  general  difficulty  of  representation  does 
not  exist  in  Ireland,  for  the  Irish  are  very  political,  and  their 
politicians  are  thus  akin  to  them.  You  cannot,  as  I  have  said,  get 
a  real  representative  of  India  on  a  British  Committee.  He  might 
be  a  naked  saint  who  had  sw’orn  only  to  look  at  his  toes.  You 
cannot  get  one  for  the  Soudan.  He  might  be  a  wild-eyed  warrior 
who  had  cut  off  a  hundred  heads.  But  the  Irish  are  fond  of  that 
institution  which  is  at  once  gregarious  and  pugnacious — a  Parlia¬ 
ment.  I  have  therefore  chosen  an  eminent  politician.  And  here 
he  comes. 

Enter  Mr.  Patrick  Desmond,  very  grave,  in  evening  dress  with  a 
green  favour,  his  red  hair  brushed  erect. 

Mr.  Desmond.  The  other  Councillors  have  not  arrived? 

The  Colonel  (bowing).  No.  I  was  just  explaining  the  system 
to  our  host,  who  takes  an  almost  morbidly  keen  interest  in  such 
matters.  As  I  say,  the  Irish  type  has  offered  no  difficulties  :  here 
he  is.  But  w'ith  the  Colonial  type  I  have  proceeded  in  a  manner 
which  will  move  your  surprise  and  even  possibly  your  indignation. 
My  difficulty  is  this.  Firmly  as  I  believe  in  the  future  of  our 
Colonies,  I  am  compelled  to  admit  that,  though  there  is  a  spirit 
pcTvasive  and  typical  of  them,  it  has  not  reached  its  flower  in  any 
exalted  and  picturesque  personalities  or  schools.  We  feel  the 
flavour.  It  is  a  spirit  that  can  believe  in  culture  but  only  believe 
in  it  in  an  uncultured  way  :  it  can  be  idealistic,  but  it  cannot  cease 
to  be  commonplace.  Now  this  soul  has  reached  its  greatness,  not 
in  our  present  Colonies,  but  in  the  Colony  that  broke  loose  from 
us — America.  The  spirit  is  in  everything  American,  from  Mark 
Twain,  so  slangy  and  twangy,  and  yet  so  Puritan,  to  that  great 
man,  Walt  Whitman,  that  great  man  who  was  so  poetical  that 
he  was  prosaic.  It  is  evident  that  our  Colonial  literature  has  not 
this  primary  Colonial  smack ;  it  is  mere  secondary  English  litera¬ 
ture.  You  would  agree.  Monsieur  le  proprietaire,  that  “  Leaves 
of  Grass,”  good  or  bad,  smells  of  a  new  civilsation.  You  would 
not  say  that  of  ‘‘  The  Mystery  of  a  Hansom  Cab.” 

The  Proprietor  (galvanised  suddenly).  You  vant  a  hansom 
cab — Yess?  (Starting  off.) 

The  Colonel.  Stop  a  moment !  For  these  reasons,  then,  and 
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with  a  full  sense  of  the  apparent  strangfeness  of  my  action,  I  have 
selected  an  eminent  American.  In  the  light  of  Psychological 
Representation  he  appears  to  me  to  express  all  that  is  best  in  the 
new  and  raw  commonwealths.  He  has  the  great  note  of  them, 
the  love  of  literature  divorced  from  the  love  of  learning.  He  has 
their  political  note — a  general  democratic  sentiment  marred  by  an 
oligarchical  exaltation  of  the  working  class.  He  has  their  virtue, 
a  simple  vanity  :  he  has  their  superstition,  progress.  His  trans¬ 
parent  conviction,  his  sincere  sensibility - but  here  comes  the 

great  man. 

Enter  Dr.  Paul,  sharply  contrasted  with  the  others  through  his 
retention  of  the  light  clothes  and  the  red  tie,  which  are, 
however,  a  little  self-consciously  untidy. 

Mr.  Desmond.  Dr.  Paul,  you  have  interrupted  Colonel Bartram 
in  a  eulogy  on  yourself. 

The  Colonel.  Never  mind  that — never  mind  that  now.  Let’s 
sit  dow’n  and  start  the  Colonial  Conference  with  a  good  dinner. 
The  menu  again,  please. 

The  Proprietor  (bewildered).  I  not  understand.  The  Colonial 
Conference?  Is  it  this? 

The  Colonel.  Well,  what  more  do  you  want?  You  and  I  have 
agreed,  after  a  rather  animated  debate,  that  the  Conference  should 
represent  (or  typify,  as  you  properly  correct  me)  the  three  Imperial 
strains — the  old  England,  the  new  peoples,  and  the  Irish.  Here 
are  the  new  peoples — Dr.  Paul.  Here  are  the  Irish — Mr.  Des¬ 
mond.  Here  is  the  unworthy  type  of  old  England — who  is  at  any 
rate  old — myself. 

The  Proprietor  (vaguely).  But  this — it  is  all,  no? — This  is  all 
the  Colonial  Conference? 

The  Colonel  (with  a  venerable  mildness).  Well,  it’s  all  there’s 
ever  likely  to  be. 

\_Solvuntur  risu  tabulce.  Exit  the  Proprietor,  dazed. 

Mr.  Desmond.  What  on  earth  did  you  mean.  Colonel,  by 
wanting  us  to  dress,  and  by  all  this  bosh  about  a  Council  on  Pre¬ 
ferences  within  the  Empire? 

The  Colonel  (after  a  short  pause).  Well,  the  truth  is,  Desmond, 
our  host  here,  who  is  a  capital  fellow  in  an  ordinary  way,  has  not 
been  treating  us  quite  properly  in  the  matter  of  fried  potatoes.  I 
have  noticed  several  little  negligences  of  late  in  that  and  other 
respects,  and  I  thought  it  might  be  worth  while  to  get  a  private 
room  and — impress  him  with  our  importance.  So  I  thought  we 
might  as  well  fix  on  this  room  once  and  for  all,  and  always  meet 
here,  and — discuss  the  Empire  from  time  to  time. 
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Mr.  Desmond.  Discuss  the  Empire  from  time  to  time  !  Actu¬ 
ally,  in  cold  blood,  discuss  the  Empire! 

The  Colonel.  Well,  as  Balfour  really  has  suggested  a  Colonial 
Conference,  and  as  I  really  do  admire  him  and  his  policy - 

Mr.  Desmond.  Therefore  you  will,  I  hope,  follow  the  inner 
sentiments  of  him  and  his  policy,  and  wish  Chamberlain  and  his 
Empire  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  I  don’t  say,  of  course,  that 
Balfour  is  a  Little  Englander,  whatever  that  is.  He  is  in  doubt, 
like  all  the  grey-haired  men  of  his  generation.  Chamberlain  has 
no  doubts  simply  because  he  has  read  no  history. 

Dr.  Paul.  The  one  really  good  thing  about  Chamberlain  is  the 
fact  that  he  has  read  no  history.  I  detest  history,  as  I  detest 
geography.  The  country  across  the  river  is  always  fairyland  until 
some  fool  goes  and  calls  it  Surrey.  The  next  political  change  is 
always  the  New  Jerusalem  until  some  fool  finds  out  that  the  same 
thing  happened  in  early  Assyria.  1  say  to  you,  walk  down  Fleet 
Street  as  if  you  were  the  first  that  ever  burst  into  that  primeval 
forest.  I  say  to  you - 

Mr.  Desmond.  Whitman  I  Whitman  !  No  poetry  here. 

Dr.  Paul.  Whitman  is  not  poetry.  Whitman  was  too  great 
a  man  to  be  a  poet. 

The  Colonel.  Your  discussion  of  the  Imperial  Council  seems 
very  close  and  exact.  Still,  I  think  some  even  more  prosaic 
detail - 

Mr.  Desmond.  But  I  say,  you  don’t  really  mean  us  to  discuss 
Protection  and  Preference  and  all  that?  It  seems  carrying  a  joke 
too  far,  almost  into  bad  taste. 

The  Colonel.  Do  you  take  no  interest  in  the  life  or  death  of 
a  great  commerce? 

Mr.  Desmond.  Besides,  what  is  there  to  discuss?  There’s 
nothing  new  in  Chamberlain’s  speech.  I  suppose  he’s  right 
enough  to  go  on  blandly  boring  in  that  way.  The  great  difference 
between  politics  and  literature  is,  after  all,  this  :  that  in  literature 
a  thing  exists  when  it  has  been  said  once  ;  while  in  politics  a  thing 
only  begins  to  exist  when  it  has  been  said  ninety -nine  times.  But 
surely  politicians  need  not  be  taken  in  by  politics? 

The  Colonel.  To  a  certain  extent  I  agree.  I  am  and  have 
always  been  a  Protectionist ;  nor  have  I  ever  been  able  to  under¬ 
stand  the  sanctity  attached  to  Free  Trade.  It  seems  to  me  clear 
that  a  nation  has  at  least  as  much  right  to  defend  its  national 
existence  by  tariffs  as  it  has  to  defend  its  national  existence  by 
arms.  Surely  it  is  absurd  to  say  that  we  have  no  right  to  search 
a  German’s  hand-bag  to  protect  ourselves,  but  have  a  right  to  blow 
his  legs  off  for  the  same  object !  I  think  Chamberlain,  therefore, 
entirely  right.  But  I  cannot  tolerate  the  entourage  in  which 
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Chamberlain  has  involved  himself.  In  my  day,  we  Protectionists 
were  a  minority,  but  we  were  a  minority  so  English  that  it  w’as 
almost  as  symbolic  as  a  majority.  We  may  have  been  negligible  : 
w’e  were  not  contemptible.  But  look  at  the  men  that  Chamberlain 
has  to  encourage  !  I’m  not  talking  of  the  member  for  Thanet  or 
any  glaring  cases.  But  look  at  Pearson  !  Look  at  that  Harris 
man  who  got  in  for  Dulwich  !  I  do  not  know  what  party  this  is  : 
it  is  not  the  Conservative  Party  that  Lowther  and  I  joined. 

Mr.  Desmond.  To  join  that  Conservative  Party  you  will  have 
to  join  Low’ther. 

The  Colonel.  Sometimes  I  feel  like  it. 

Dr.  Paul.  It  strikes  me  that  the  discussion  of  Chamberlain’s 
perfect  Empire  doesn’t  agree  with  you.  I  suggest  we  drop  it. 
What  about  the  war? 

The  Colonel.  Oh,  I  don’t  know  anything  about  war.  Journal¬ 
ists  and  money-lenders  and  damned  chemical  experts  know  all 
about  it  now.  As  for  us - 

Mr.  Desmond.  Ah !  that’s  the  tone  I  like  to  hear.  Do  you 
know,  Paul,  why  it  is  that  w'e  Irish,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we 
are,  in  the  main,  Eadicals,  and  that  the  Radicals  are,  in  the  main, 
on  our  side,  perpetually  break  out  and  run  amuck  at  Eadicals  and 
into  the  arms  of  Conservatives? 

Dr.  Paul.  To  speak  with  a  limpid  sincerity,  my  dear  Desmond, 
I  believe  you  do  it  after  a  fairly  sagacious  calculation  of  what  you 
can  get. 

Mr.  Desmond.  A  total  error.  One  of  the  thousand-and-one 
errors  of  political  materialism — possibly  the  most  feeble  and  falla¬ 
cious  of  all  political  philosophies.  Don’t  you  see,  my  dear  fellow, 
that  it  is,  on  the  face  of  it,  very  unlikely  that  people  will  calculate 
their  material  interests  in  everything?  Don’t  you  see  that  it’s 
much  more  likely  that  they  will  be  sentimental  and  theoretic? 
To  calculate  one’s  material  interest  accurately  is,  to  begin  with, 
a  horrible  nuisance  and  very  hard  work.  Sentiment  lies  ready¬ 
made  to  your  hand — it  comes  to  you  without  effort.  To  calculate 
what  a  people  gains  through  slavery  would  be  hard  for  anyone  but 
an  economist.  But  a  disgust  at  negioes  might  be  felt  by  anybody. 
To  calculate  what  a  people  loses  by  slavery  is  work  for  an  econom¬ 
ist.  But  a  pity  for  slaves  might  be  felt  by  anybody.  Doctor, 
dismiss  all  that  cynical  delusion.  Men  are  not  purely  selfish — 
pure  selfishness  is  a  great  deal  too  much  trouble. 

Dr.  Paul.  I  thought  we  were  talking  of  Ireland  and  the  Tories. 

Mr.  Desmond.  So  we  are.  What  I  mean  is  this  :  that  you 
make  a  ruinous  and  radical  mistake  if  you  suppose  that  the  fre¬ 
quent  recoil  of  Irish  politicians  towards  the  Tory  Party  is  a  mere 
matter  of  bargain  and  self-interest.  It  arises  from  a  deep  psych- 
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ological  affinity  between  some  elements  in  the  Irish  Nationalist 
and  some  elements  in  the  English  Tory.  As  I  say,  on  most  essen¬ 
tials  we  are  Liberals  :  but  English  Liberalism  leaves  our  souls 
starving  for  all  that.  There  are  three  things  we  respect  and  the 
English  Liberals  loathe,  and  they  are  war,  whisky,  and  Catholic¬ 
ism.  Especially  war.  That  is  what  I  meant  when  I  said  that  it 
did  me  good  to  hear  the  Colonel  breaking  out  from  the  military 
point  of  view.  We  hate  the  British  Empire,  but  not  because  it 
rests  on  arms — it  doesn’t.  The  heroes  whom  our  ballads  praise 
are  not  Hague  pacificators  or  pro-Boers,  but  the  fierce  men  who 
vexed  the  Empire  with  arms — Akbar  Khan,  Arabi,  De  Wet— men 
who  were  brave  with  the  only  complete  bravery,  the  bravery  of 
the  beaten.  When  we  do  not  fight  against  you  as  rebels,  it  is 
only  because  we  are  fighting  for  you  as  soldiers.  What  we  detest 
is  not  the  British  Army,  or  even  the  South  African  war.  What 
we  detest — what  we  despise — is  the  Pax  Britannica. 

Dr.  Paul.  Desmond,  I  sometimes  think  you  are  mad.  War 
seems  to  me  successful  assault — crime  on  a  large  scale,  and  nothing 
else.  Still,  I  can  faintly  enter  into  the  confused  feelings  of  the 
people  who  believe  themselves  to  be  waging  a  serious  and  neces¬ 
sary  and  justified  war - 

Mr.  Desmond.  The  devil  fly  away  with  all  serious  and  justified 
war !  War  is  a  game  between  equals,  not  a  school- whipping  and 
moralising.  Do  you  know  the  one  thing  I  really  detest  about  your 
Transvaal  war?  Not  the  slaughter,  not  the  invasion,  not  the 
misery.  No,  the  justification — the  infernal,  cowardly  morality  of 
its  use  and  necessity.  Let  war  be  war — a  tournament.  To  kill 
a  man  for  fun  or  glory  is  the  accident  of  a  gentleman.  But  to 
kill  a  man  for  his  owm  good  is  the  act  of  a  lying  cad.  A  fight  is 
like  a  faith,  my  boys,  it’s  all  the  better  if  there  is  no  reason  for  it. 
It’s  art  for  art’s  sake.  No,  no,  give  me  Donnybrook.  Give  me 
the  war  where  you  break  heads  with  shillelaghs — not  the  war 
where  you  break  hearts  with  sophistry  and  mental  slavery,  and 
a  heartless  pessimism  and  a  more  heartless  optimism.  Hooroo ! 

Dr.  Paul.  Desmond,  you  affect  me  as  ghastly. 

The  Colonel.  You  affect  me  as  preposterous.  I  don’t  agree 
with  Paul,  who  thinks  that  all  fighting  is  wrong.  I  think  war  is 
a  painful  and  practical  matter.  I  would  go  to  war,  but  only  for 
very  big,  solid,  and  (as  you  would  probably  say)  sordid  interests.  I 
think  we  make  far  too  much  fuss  about  prestige.  I’ve  seen  too 
much  war  to  want  to  wake  such  a  hell  for  mere  sentiment.  I 
would  fight  just  as  I  would  steal,  for  physical  necessity.  I  don’t 
know  whether  you  fellows  have  any  notion  of  what  these  modern 
wars  really  mean,  of  how  frightful  and  how  prosaic  they  are,  of 
how  the  mixture  in  them  of  physical  science  and  physical  misery 
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banishes  the  chivalrous  and  poetic  sense.  Look  here,  for  instance 
(picks  up  a  newspaper) - Hullo  !  Great  God  ! 

\_Remains  with  fixed  eyeglass,  rigid.'] 

Pr.  Paul.  What  on  earth  is  the  matter? 

The  Colonel.  The  infernal  dogs  !  The  damned — — 

Mr.  Desmond  (springing).  What  do  you  mean?  (Looks  over 
his  shoulder.)  “Outrage  by  Russians  on  the  Dogger  Bank. 
British  fishing-smack  sunk!  ’’  Why,  great  God,  Bartram,  it’s 
war !  This  is  horrible  ! 

The  Colonel.  Why  I  thought,  Desmond,  that  war  was  a 
delightful  game  at  Donnybrook - 

Mr.  Desmond.  Don’t  play  the  fool.  This  is  serious.  I  suppose 
we  can  avoid  war,  but — — 

Dr.  Paul.  It  looks  frightfully  bad.  If  they  deliberately  fired 
on  an  English  boat,  how  can  we - 

The  Colonel.  I  thought.  Doctor,  that  w^ar  was  a  crime  every¬ 
where  and  alw'ays? 

Dr.  P.aul  (furiously).  Oh,  this  is  serious,  my  man. 

The  Colonel.  Yes,  and  that  is  more,  I  think,  than  your  theories 
were.  That  war  is  always  jolly  is  a  nice  little  theory.  That 
war  is  always  wicked  is  a  nice  little  theory.  But  when  men  come 
face  to  face  with  war  they  are  a  little  more  ready  for  war — and  a 
little  less  fond  of  it. 

Dr.  P.\UL.  And  you.  Colonel?  Would  your  theory  hold ?  W'ould 
you  only  fight  for  a  boatful  of  millionaires? 

The  Colonel.  You’re  right.  No.  I  would  fight  for  the  honour 
of  England. 

Dr.  Paul.  What  is  the  definition  of  honour,  I  w'onder? 

Mr.  Desmond  (stamping).  Oh,  what  is  the  definition  of  life? 

G.  K.  Chesterton. 


THE  SPOETSMAN’S  LIBRAEY  :  SOME  BOOKS 
OF  1904. 

Once  again,  for  the  sixth  year,  I  have  turned  the  few  thousand 
pages  of  the  half-hundred  of  sporting  books  produced  during  an  active 
twelvemonth  of  publishing.  In  number  and  importance  they  touch 
the  average  of  the  crops  reviewed  in  five  previous  December  issues 
of  this  Review.  Possibly,  there  is  none  which  can  be  described  as 
monumental,  but,  then,  elaborate  sporting  books  are  few  and  far 
between.  If  the  title  can  in  justice  be  applied  to  any,  it  is  to  Mr. 
Theodore  Cook’s  recently  completed  history  of  the  Turf,  which 
was,  however,  noticed  in  its  penultimate  stage  in  last  year  s  fore¬ 
runner  of  this  article.  Yet  there  are  landmarks  among  the  rest. 
The  recent  death  of  an  octogenarian  IMaster  of  Hounds  has  invested 
with  a  mournful  interest  the  two  volumes  of  varied  reminiscence, 
which  he  just  lived  to  see  appreciated  by  the  subjects  of  the  fifth 
British  sovereign  under  whom  he  had  lived.  The  unlooked-for 
success  of  Mr.  Warner’s  team  on  the  other  side  of  the  world  made 
the  cricketers  of  two  hemispheres  eager  for  the  inner  history  of  the 
tour,  which  the  captain  has  embodied  in  a  neat  volume  of  narrative 
and  criticism.  The  completion  of  Mr.  Grimble’s  sumptuous  work 
on  the  salmon  rivers  of  these  islands  is  not  without  interest.  A  new 
era  in  the  literary  annals  of  natation  is  marked  by  the  appearance 
of  a  voluminous  work  on  the  science  and  business,  as  distinguished 
perhaps  from  the  sport,  of  swimming  (42) — a  labour  of  years  which 
must  take  very  different  rank  from  cheap  handbooks  written 
hurriedly  to  order.  As  usual,  the  thirty  or  forty  volumes  devoted 
to  the  reminiscent  and  instructive  sides  of  what  our  humanitarian 
friends  pleasantly  call  “blood”  sports,  occupy  most  of  the  table. 
This  may  be  read  as  shocking  evidence  of  national  decadence,  but 
publishers  are  only  human  in  continuing  to  print  these  ledgers  of 
gore,  so  long  as  a  ferocious  generation  prefers  them  to  more  gentle 
tracts.  It  is  unusual  for  a  whole  year’s  sporting  library  to  include 
no  single  work,  not  even  a  single  chapter,  on  Africa.  On  the  other 
hand,  ground  which  is  nearly  new  is  broken  in  New  Zealand  and 
Alaska  for  the  deerstalker,  in  the  Iberian  Peninsula  for  the  trout- 
fisher,  and  in  the  remote  west  of  Cornwall  for  those  who  care  to 
traffic  with  seals,  badgers,  and  other  uncouth  game  of  the  Land’s 
End.  The  publication  in  this  country  of  a  larger  number  of 
American  works  than  usual  is  welcome,  even  where  the  interest  is 
mainly  confined  to  the  hunting  grounds  on  the  sunset  shore  of  the 
Atlantic.  Even  where,  as  in  yachting,  the  sporting  ideals  of  kins¬ 
men  differ  little  less  than  irrevocably,  it  is  well  that  they  should 
know  one  another.  One  work,  for  instance,  which  gives  the 
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American  view  of  International  yachting,  as  interpreted  by  a  writer 
of  undoubted  authority,  may  inspire  good  sportsmen  on  both  sides  of 
the  “  herring  pond  ”  with  something  of  regret  that  the  America  Cup 
race  should  ever  have  been  won,  lost,  or  raced  at  all;  and,  after 
reading  the  strictures  on  English  challengers  and  the  businesslike 
view  which  our  neighbours  take  of  what  to  us  is  only  a  pleasant 
summer  pastime,  we  cannot  share  the  general  regret  that  the  latest 
challenger’s  negotiations  with  designers  are  in  danger  of  falling 
through.  But  we  would  not,  on  that  account,  have  had  this  book 
left  unwritten.  A  very  interesting  American  volume  of  the  year 
embodies  the  big  game  records  of  the  famous  Boone  and  Crockett 
Club.  A  third  treats  minutely  of  firearms  and  meagrely  of  fishing 
tackle.  A  fourth,  on  sporting  dogs,  is  handy  for  comparison  with 
an  English  work  on  the  same  subject  of  simultaneous  appearance. 
Other  American  volumes,  which  will  be  found  in  the  list  at  the  end 
of  the  article,  deal  with  the  difficulties  of  untaught  marksmanship 
when  stalking  deer  in  the  timber  country,  with  the  psychology  of  the 
angler,  and  with  a  small  but  most  serviceable  firearm,  in  the  use  of 
which  the  author  is  acknowledged  a  maestro.  The  revolver  will 
never  be  regarded  in  this  country  in  the  same  friendly  spirit  as  in 
America.  We  have  our  lawbreakers,  it  is  true;  but  our  sporting 
opportunities  do  not  include  chasing  bank-robbers  into  the  “  bad 
country,”  and  there  shooting  them  down  like  vermin. 

If,  having  pondered  on  all  these  volumes,  the  reviewer  were  asked 
to  name  some  feature  that  distinguished  them  from  their  pre¬ 
decessors  in  former  years,  he  might  with  good  reason  name  the 
growing  influence  of  the  camera.  Mr.  Elliott’s  realistic  portraits  (40) 
of  shooting  men,  fishing  men,  hunting  men,  golfers,  cricketers,  dry 
bobs,  and  wet  bobs,  illustrate  the  photographic  “  fake  ”  in  its  highest 
form,  bringing  the  mechanical  adjuncts  of  the  studio  to  counterfeit 
the  reality  of  the  covertside  and  river.  Mr.  Beldam’s  marvellous 
pictures  (38  and  39)  of  model  stance  and  swing  in  golf  show  what 
an  artist  can  do  with  a  shutter  that  gives  a  thousandth-of-a-second’s 
exposure  of  the  plate.  Nor  are  the  sun-pictures  less  employed  in 
landscape  than  in  portraiture.  The  peaceful  fishing  scenes  in  Mr. 
Hutchinson’s  two  portly  volumes  are  in  striking  contrast  with  the 
giddy  death-traps  shown  in  Mrs.  Le  Blond’s  stirring  narrative  of 
Alpine  climbing;  and  both  strike  a  different  note  from  the  varied 
souvenirs  of  homely  sport  in  Mr.  Bryden’s  latest  contribution  to 
sporting  literature.  So  pronounced  just  now  is  this  paramount 
influence  of  the  snapshot  that  some,  skilled  in  reading  the  portents 
of  popular  taste,  foretell  an  early  impatience  of  its  inexpensive 
tyranny,  a  reaction  in  favour  of  those  stirring  efforts  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion  which  the  crude  veracity  of  the  dark  room  has  ousted  from  our 
sporting  books.  The  few  exceptions  from  which  the  mechanical 
ingenuity  of  the  lens  has  been  almost  entirely  excluded  include  a 
very  fine  facsimile  reprint  (46)  of  the  Haymarket  edition  of  Aiken’s 
National  Sports  of  Great  Britain,  with  the  original  coloured  plates 
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and  French  and  English  texts.  A  splendid  work,  which  belongs 
more  properly  to  the  domain  of  natural  history,  and  in  which  the 
brush  has  almost  completely  held  its  own,  as  indeed  it  might, 
handled  by  such  artists  as  the  author,  Mr.  Archibald  Thorburn,  and 
Mr.  George  Lodge,  is  the  first  of  three  volumes  by  Mr.  J.  G. 
Millais,  dealing  with  British  mammals. 

If  Africa  is  overlooked,  America  has  more  than  its  share.  First, 
there  are  Sir  Henry  Seton-Karr’s  very  interesting  and  amusing 
narratives  (1)  of  adventure  w'hen  stalking  bear  and  buffalo  and  wapiti, 
or  catching  trout,  in  Wyoming  and  other  districts  in  the  Rockies. 
The  author  also  has  much  to  say  of  salmon-fishing  at  home  as  well 
as  of  elk  and  reindeer  in  Norway,  and  such  serious  topics  as  the 
deterioration  of  Scotch  stagheads  also  exercise  his  pen,  with  the 
result  that  he  offers  sound  and  practical  advice,  the  outcome  of 
long  and  wide  experience.  This  book  is  one  of  the  most  readable 
of  the  year;  and  the  author’s  ow'n  photographs,  excellent  in  quality, 
though  reproduced  a  little  small  for  effect,  are  supplemented  by 
three  welcome  drawings  of  moose,  wapiti,  and  buffalo  by  that 
admirable  artist,  Mr.  E.  Caldwell. 

For  a  similar  lack  of  sporting  adventure  in  British  India  the 
short  but  trying  campaign — was  it  called  a  Mission?  1  forget,  and  it 
matters  very  little — which  has  lately  tended  to  broaden  the  terri¬ 
torial  significance  of  that  term  may  be  held  in  part  responsible, 
seeing  that  the  mountainous  region  bordering  on  Tibet  and  Ladak 
is  the  pet  playground  of  the  stalker.  All,  then,  that  India  has  to 
show  are  a  compendious  guide-book  to  the  whole  of  its  sports  and 
games  (3),  and  a  new  edition  of  a  handbook  (9)  of  its  sporting 
birds.  The  newest  ground  of  all  is  broken  by  Colonel  Cradock 
who,  in  New  Zealand  (2),  has  a  sporting  territory  exhibiting  con¬ 
ditions  absolutely  the  converse  of  those  which  obtain  in  India.  Not 
only  is  much  of  that  island  colony  virgin  ground  to  the  deerstalker 
and  trout-fisherman,  but  all  the  game  of  his  gun  and  rod  was 
artificially  introduced  by  man,  who  found  Nature  niggardly  in  all 
but  climate  and  promptly  made  good  her  errors.  Three  other 
works  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  big  game  are  entirely  American  in 
their  interest.  The  fourth  publication  of  the  Boone  and  Crockett 
Club,  ably  edited  by  Mr.  Grinnell  (4),  shows  the  American  as  a 
preserver  as  well  as  a  destroyer,  and  the  President’s  article  on  the 
Yellowstone  Park  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting  contribu¬ 
tions  that  have  ever  come  from  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  pen.  The  Kadiak 
bear,  the  giant  moose,  the  white  sheep,  and  other  interesting 
quadrupeds  of  North  America  are  alternately  persecuted  and  pro¬ 
tected  in  the  course  of  these  varied  records,  and  if  the  volume  had 
been  issued  only  to  vindicate  the  existence  of  the  Club,  its  appear¬ 
ance  would  not  have  been  in  vain.  In  another  volume.  Colonel  Cane 
(14)  tells  of  the  black  and  white  sheep,  bears,  moose,  grouse,  and 
wildfowl,  which  the  territory  known  as  Alaska  offers  to  a  variety 
of  ambitions.  Colonel  Cane,  like  most  Englishmen,  is  unable  to 
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write  of  any  other  portion  of  the  globe  without  regretting  that  his 
countrymen  did  not  at  some  propitious  moment  either  filch  or 
purchase  it.  Nevertheless,  his  complaint  of  the  prevalent 
ignorance  touching  so  near  a  neighbour  of  the  Dominion  is  more 
than  justified.  He  says  what  he  has  to  say  in  straightforward 
fashion;  never  slipshod,  yet  never  essaying  fine  writing.  Another 
volume  on  shooting  in  Alaska  was  issued  late  in  the  year  by  Mr. 
Rowland  Ward,  but  I  saw  it  too  late  to  notice  in  these  pages.  The 
remaining  big  game  book  (13)  is  yet  more  American  in  flavour — from 
its  title  to  its  illustrations,  a  remarkable  series  of  pictorial  diagrams — 
which  Mr.  Van  Dyke  has  designed  to  show  the  novice  why  he  never 
sees  the  deer  of  reality  as  the  books  have  taught  him  to  see  it. 
As  about  a  hundred  loyal  citizens  of  the  Republic  are  shot  every 
year  in  mistake  for  deer,  such  a  volume,  from  one  who  seems  to 
have  imbibed  his  wonderful  spooring  knowledge  straight  from 
Fenimore  Cooper’s  Red  Indians,  should  be  a  national  asset. 

This  is  stalking  in  its  wildest  and  most  primitive  form.  The 
latest  pattern  of  small  arm  is  carried  into  the  untrodden  wilderness 
and  pointed  at  animals  that  never  perhaps  before  saw'  man.  Mr. 
Bromley  Davenport  refused  to  class  Highland  deerstalking  on  the 
same  footing.  Many  enthusiasts  have  protested  against  the  verdict 
that  the  sport  in  Scotland  has  an  artificial  taint;  and  one  of  these. 
Captain  Hart-Davis,  has  reprinted  from  the  Field  a  readable 
volume  (12)  on  Highland  deerstalking,  illustrated  with  his  own 
sketches.  The  book  contains  all  the  necessary  information  about 
rifles,  telescopes,  and  clothing,  which  might  puzzle  anyone  accept¬ 
ing  his  first  invitation  to  a  “forest,”  and  the  tyro  is  conducted 
through  the  whole  day’s  procedure,  from  start  to  gralloch. 

Homely  sport  is,  in  fact,  the  theme  of  several  books.  There 
appears  to  be  a  growing  feeling  that,  unless  other  circumstances 
beckon  them  overseas,  the  inhabitants  of  this  island  need  not  voyage 
in  search  of  sport  appealing  to  a  variety  of  income.  In  his 
sumptuous  volumes  on  English  and  Welsh  salmon  rivers  (23),  which 
for  the  most  part  (though  with  very  notable  exceptions),  do  not 
appeal  to  the  man  of  slender  purse,  Mr.  Augustus  Grimble  expounds 
the  theory  that  the  Londoner  had  far  better  cast  his  fly  in  one  or 
other  of  the  three  score  and  ten  salmon  rivers  within  twelve  hours’ 
rail  of  Paddington,  Euston,  or  some  other  terminus,  than  cross 
either  the  Scotch  border  or  the  Irish  Sea.  Mr.  Grimble ’s  two 
volumes  set  the  coping  on  a  splendid  work,  packed  with  information, 
and  produced  in  a  style  which,  if  a  little  elaborate  for  the  average 
angler’s  requirements,  makes  it  an  ornament  to  any  table.  Doubt¬ 
less  there  are  errors  in  so  great  an  undertaking,  but,  if  we  may  judge 
the  rest  by  his  chapters  on  the  Devon  Teign  and  Wiltshire  Avon, 
these  are  very  few  and  quite  unimportant. 

Reverting  to  sport  within  the  limits  of  this  kingdom,  the  year’s 
books  will  show  that  even  the  poor  man  is  provided  for.  If  deer¬ 
stalking  is  for  the  wealthy  man  and  his  friends,  there  is  the  sporting 
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snipe  for  the  rest.  Salmon-fishing  may  in  many  cases  entail  rent 
and  other  outlay  in  proportion,  but  there  are  coarse  fishing  and  sea 
fishing  for  the  humbler  sportsman,  and  all  these  have  their  place  in 
the  year’s  additions  to  the  library.  Apart  even  from  the  question  of 
economy,  which  is  in  itself  increasingly  important  in  an  age  con¬ 
vulsed  with  rumours  of  tariff  reform,  the  wilder  and  less  splendid 
forms  of  shooting  will  always  have  a  fascination  for  the  best  sports¬ 
men  ;  and  so  long  as  a  few  sodden  acres  of  Britain  still  harbour  the 
fickle  snipe,  those  who  shoot  only  expensive  birds  will  be  voted 
welcome  to  their  record  bags  by  many  who  love  to  stroll  after 
casual  snipe  in  the  bogs  and  marshes.  A  writer,  who  prefers  to  take 
the  scientific  name  of  an  allied  favourite  of  the  winter  gunner,  has 
reprinted  from  the  pages  of  Blackwood  a  delightful  little  book  (5) 
on  a  bird  which  is  in  life  as  in  death  a  perpetual  joy  to  the  artist. 

The  partridge,  which  for  wildness  lies  midway  between  the  snipe 
and  the  pheasant,  is  ousting  the  latter  bird  from  our  lowlands,  owing 
to  the  diffic  ilty  of  making  the  long-tailed  gentleman  give  really 
sporting  shots.  A  bird  which  would  rather  fly  low  than  high,  and 
which  would  infinitely  rather  run  than  fly  at  all,  obviously  presents 
ditticulties  to  keepers  desirous  of  showing  it  to  the  guns  in  any  but 
the  undulating  coverts  of  Scotland,  Devon,  and  similar  country. 
Therefore  it  is  that,  in  the  eastern  counties  at  any  rate,  the 
partridge  is  coming  into  first  favour;  and  Mr.  Alington  has  in  his 
book  (6)  dealt  very  fully  with  both  producing  the  bird,  chiefly  by 
the  “  Euston  System,”  showing  it,  and  killing  it  to  the  best 
advantage.  The  suppression  of  vermin  (in  this  connection  there  is 
a  most  instructive  list  of  despoiled  nests,  with  the  cause  of  tragedy 
specified  in  each  case)  and  the  care  of  the  birds,  from  hatching  to 
smashing,  are  admirably  handled.  In  the  second  part  there  is 
much  incidental  reflection  on  the  proper  conduct  of  guests,  loaders, 
retrievers  and  others  who  take  part  in  the  day’s  sport. 

The  pheasant  is  the  keeper’s  pet  bird,  at  any  rate,  south  of  the 
Trent,  and  the  business  of  rearing  and  showing  pheasants  necessarily 
occupies  a  prominent  place  in  a  very  useful  and  suggestive  work  (7) 
with  a  titular  dedication  to  the  keeper,  yet  also  of  great  value  to  his 
employer.  The  editors  have  observed  a  very  correct  view  of  the 
proportions,  and  they  are  to  be  congratulated  on  having  secured 
contributions  from  Lord  Douglas  Graham,  Captain  Shaw  Kennedy, 
the  veteran  keeper,  Tom  Speedy,  and  others  who  write  with 
authority  on  the  virtues,  as  well  as  the  sins  of  omission  and  com¬ 
mission,  which  pertain  to  keepers,  loaders,  gillies,  and  other 
employees  of  the  sporting  establishment.  They  are  even  bold 
enough  to  append  a  tariff  of  tips  on  a  scale  so  reasonable  that  no 
man,  who  could  afford  to  accept  an  invitation,  need  be  alarmed  at 
the  prospect. 

The  most  varied  book  on  home  sport  (10)  comes  from  a  writer 
whose  previous  essay  in  this  direction  took  the  form  of  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  scanty  literature  of  hare-hunting.  Mr.  Bryden 
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writes  as  an  enthusiast  of  grouse  and  w'hite  trout  in  Ireland,  but  his 
heart  is  in  Sussex.  There,  in  and  around  Pevensey  Marshes,  and  on 
the  breezy  Downs  which  overlook  them,  he  hunts  the  hare  and  fox, 
shoots  the  snipe  and  partridge,  and  even  nets  the  elusive  prawn  in 
the  surf-swept  rocks  at  the  foot  of  Beachy  Head.  He  is  of  Pascal’s 
sportsmen,  who  cheerfully  give  up  a  morning  to  hunt  a  hare  that 
they  would  not  buy;  and  if  there  is  no  sport,  he  saunters  forth  to 
watch  the  seabirds  nesting  in  the  clifEs,  or  even  to  note  the  flower¬ 
ing  of  buttercup  and  bugloss  in  the  valley  of  the  Cuckmere. 

A  very  different  sample  of  English  scenery  is  the  hinterland  of 
the  Land’s  End.  For  some  unexplained  reason,  Coniwall  has 
been  voted  inhospitable  to  the  stranger,  a  verdict  which  many 
of  us  know  to  be  utterly  preposterous.  Perchance  a  scenic  wildness 
bordering  on  savagery  is  in  part  accountable  for  the  slander  on  its 
natives;  and  Mr.  Tregarthen  (11)  has  certainly  contrived  to  show 
the  character  of  the  remote  west  of  the  duchy  in  his  picturesque 
account  of  hunting  seals,  badgers,  otters  and  foxes  amid  surround¬ 
ings  that  were  well  voted  the  last  stronghold  of  old  time  giants. 
Perhaps  the  best  thing  in  the  book  is  the  life  story  of  a  certain  jack 
hare,  which  eventually  outwitted  a  brace  of  champion  greyhounds 
and  may  therefore  still  be  eking  out  its  span  in  a  land  teeming 
with  stoats  and  weasels  and  other  dangers  to  its  timorous  exist¬ 
ence.  A  very  charming  book  of  home  sport  and  nature  is  entitled 
lanto,  the  Fisherman.  This  is  one  of  the  books  which  bring  the 
breath  of  the  river  and  woodland  to  those  whom  circumstances 
coop  amid  the  bricks  and  mortar.  There  is  a  growing  notion  that 
only  “  useful  ”  books  are  nowadays  paying  property.  This  would 
soon  reduce  us  to  the  Post  Office  Directory.  Fortunately,  however, 
there  are  still  sufficient  townsmen  to  feel  grateful  to  Mr.  Rees  and 
other  followers  of  Richard  Jefferies  for  bringing  Nature  nearer  to 
their  fog-wrapt  homes.  He  has  made  most  lovable  characters  of 
his  old  fisherman  and  poacher,  and  whether  these  were  the  creatures 
of  his  imagination  or  actual  companions  of  his  rural  excursions,  the 
result  is  equally  pleasing. 

Of  angling  books  dealing  with  our  rivers,  lakes,  and  territorial 
waters  along  the  coast,  mention  has  already  been  made  of  one 
treating  only  of  the  lordly  salmon.  Only  two  other  European 
countries,  indeed,  are  regularly  visited  by  disciples  of  Walton. 
Mr.  Thomas-Stanford  (27)  takes  us  to  the  more  northerly  of  these, 
and  round  the  topography  of  the  Gaula  water  he  weaves  much 
interesting  natural  history,  sport,  and  narrative.  His  volume  con¬ 
cludes  with  a  most  discouraging  forecast  of  the  future  of  Norw'egian 
fishing.  The  increasingly  heavy  rents  asked  by  agents  are,  he  says, 
based  on  an  estimate  of  seven  shillings  and  sixpence  per  pound 
weight  hilled  in  the  best  seasons.  So  long  as  wealthy  sportsmen 
are  willing  to  spoil  the  market,  the  greed  of  the  tourist-agent  is 
without  repletion.  Mr.  Gallichan  (28),  an  angling  bard,  who  pre¬ 
viously  tuned  his  harp  to  the  theme  of  Wales,  went  in  search  of 
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sport  to  more  southern  mountains,  and  in  him  the  streams  of  the 
Peninsula  find  an  uncompromising  champion.  Not  the  vermin,  not 
the  mendicants,  not  the  rough  accommodation  or  empiric  cookery 
of  the  sunny  land  beyond  the  Pyrenees  have  any  terrors  for  this 
enthusiast.  He  and  his  wife  fished  the  tumbling  Bidasoa.  the 
impetuous  Ason,  the  turbid  Guadalquivir,  and  the  stately  Minho. 
and  much  he  enjoyed  his  sport  and  travel  in  a  land  where  politeness 
costs  so  little  that  the  tourist  and  his  muleteer  are  alike  cabnlleros. 
If  sometimes  the  muleteer  has  the  better  right  to  the  title,  no 
matter;  both  enjoy  it. 

Other  volumes  dealing  with  angling  in  home  waters  include  Mr. 
Hutchinson’s  liberally  illustrated  volumes  in  the  “  Country  Life 
Library  ”  (24).  The  camera  has  been  even  more  freely  used  than 
in  previous  volumes,  and  special  attention  is  given  to  the  natural 
history  of  the  fishes.  Here  and  there  the  construction  of  Mr. 
Boulenger’s  English  is  a  trifle  obscure  for  the  unsophisticated 
sporting  reader,  but  of  the  accuracy  of  his  facts  and  the  seriousness 
of  his  conclusions  his  qualifications  leave  no  doubt  whatever.  Mr. 
Halford  on  the  trout,  and  Mr.  Hardy  on  the  salmon,  Mr.  Marston 
on  coarse  fish,  and  IVIr.  Jardine  on  pike,  leave  little  to  be  said  on 
their  respective  subjects,  and  the  profusion  of  beautiful  photographs 
makes  these  volumes  conspicuous  among  fishing  books  of  this  or  any 
other  year.  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell’s  contribution  to  the  “  Woburn 
Library  ”  (25),  edited  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  deals  with  natural 
history  rather  than  wdth  sport,  but  the  author  has  contrived  to 
embody'^  much  angling  chat  by  way  of  lightening  the  science,  a  happy 
combination  in  a  handsomely  illustrated  work.  For  the  trout - 
fisherman  there  is  a  tasteful  reprint  of  Mr.  Hodgson’s  pretty  fancies 
(26),  prefaced  by  an  audacious  but  successful  inset  facsimile  of  the 
contents  of  a  fly-book  for  seven  months  of  the  year.  iMr.  Hodgson 
browses  peacefully  on  theory,  practice,  and  retrospect,  gentle  until 
his  pet  dogmas  are  traversed,  and  then  a  fico  for  peace !  With  a 
fierce  slogan  he  rushes  on  in  defence  of  his  angling  creed.  Those 
who  differ  from  him  can  throw  his  book  on  the  floor,  but  they  will 
be  compelled  to  pick  it  up  again  and  read  to  the  last  page  of  the 
history  of  the  euchred  “  whustler.  ” 

In  Mr.  Gwynn  (29)  the  amahilis  insania  has  an  apologist  of  another 
kidney,  one  whose  lines  have  haply  been  cast  in  the  lakes  and 
tidal  waters  of  far  Donegal,  with  an  occasional  outing  in  Cornish 
pilchard  boats.  With  Mr.  Gwynn  fishing  means  fly-fishing,  though 
he  does  not  despise  the  capture  of  a  white  trout  on  a  sand  eel 
deftly  trailed  in  the  Ravensfort  Channel.  The  psychology  of  the 
poor  devil  capable  dc  pecker  d  la  ligne  is  further  exploited  by  an 
American  author  (32),  who  endeavours  to  explain  to  the  Philistine 
the  cerebral  morbus  of  the  patient  and  impatient  angler,  the  tvro 
and  the  expert,  the  sportsman  and  the  pothunter. 

\\  hatever  the  elect  may  sing  in  praise  of  fly-fishing,  angling  for 
pike  and  roach  and  dace,  ay,  and  even  eels,  is  the  pastime  of  the 
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million;  and  an  unnamed  author  (30)  publishes  some  delightful 
reflections  on  angling  clues  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics,  on 
the  virtues  of  the  close  season,  on  economy  versus  extravagance, 
and  on  the  ethics  of  a  sport  that  has  many  detractors.  The  choice 
and  purchase  of  fishing  tackle,  incidentally  referred  to  by  this  author, 
receives  fuller  treatment  in  a  little  pocket  volume  (34)  devoted  to 
the  subject,  and  one  item,  the  artificial  fly,  occupies  the  scanty 
available  space  in  a  new  volume  of  INIr.  Caspar  Whitney’s  growing 
American  library  (33).  So  fully,  however,  have  the  other  writers 
dealt  with  guns,  rifles,  and  revolvers,  that  Air.  Harrington  Keene 
has  to  be  satisfied  with  one-eighth  of  the  whole  for  his  admirable 
illustrated  chapter  on  flies. 

Firearms  occupy  two  other  small  volumes,  in  addition  to  a  very 
practical  chapter  on  sporting  rifles,  by  Sir  Henry  Seton-Karr,  in  his 
book  referred  to  on  an  earlier  page.  Target-shooting  may  be 
regarded  as  a  preparation  for  war,  or  as  a  sport  in  itself.  Even 
Private  Copper,  who  was  fortunately  able  to  make  the  range  a  very 
short  one,  admitted  himself  only  a  third-class  shot.  The  need  of  a 
less  fearsome  familiarity  with  the  rifle  is  one  of  the  lessons  that  an 
empire  learns  from  its  enemies.  Sergeant  Tippins  (15)  says  all  that 
need  be  said  on  the  subject  of  practice  with  miniature  rifles,  the  use 
of  which  has  of  late  been  much  advocated  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
and  others ;  while  an  American  resident  in  this  country  (16)  publishes 
in  an  abridged  form  the  valuable  hints  on  revolver  shooting  which 
he  has  already  given  in  a  more  elaborate  monograph. 

One  or  two  books  lie  on  the  borderland  of  sport  and  natural 
history,  and  of  these  the  most  pleasing  are  a  volume  of  a  quarter  of 
a  century’s  jottings  on  the  East  Coast  (17),  a  region  peculiarly 
favourable  to  wildfowling  and  coarse  fishing ;  a  more  sumptuous 
work  (18)  on  the  scanty  fauna  of  a  ‘Highland  region,  which  offers 
the  sportsman  grouse,  deer,  and  wild  duck;  and  a  new  edition  of 
Colonel  Le  Alessurier’s  work  on  Indian  birds,  so  enlarged  and 
illustrated  as  to  be  practically  a  new  publication  (19).  Two  books 
on  sporting  dogs  acquire  a  joint  interest  from  the  opportunity  which 
they  afford  of  comparing  the  English  and  American  ideals.  Mr. 
Compton  (8)  has  collated  the  opinions  of  hundreds  of  fanciers  in  this 
country,  a  piece  of  journalism  that  has  resulted  in  a  really  valuable 
and  interesting  symposium  on  the  present  condition  and  possible 
improvement  of  the  two  score  hounds,  gun-dogs  and  terriers,  which 
we  commonly  regard  as  sporting  breeds.  The  one  grave  fault  of  the 
book  is  an  inadequate  and  superfluous  attempt  to  include  a 
few  representative  foreign  breeds.  To  give  the  Australian 
dingo  the  preference  over  the  hracco  and  spinonc  of  Italy,  or  to 
include  the  Circassian  harehound  while  excluding  the  podcngo  and 
alano  of  Spain,  is  a  heresy  of  which  there  was  no  need  to  run  the 
risk.  Mr.  Graham  (9),  writing  on  the  American  side,  draws  on  his 
own  knowledge  only.  Here,  as  might  be  expected,  great  store  is 
set  by  the  Laverack  and  Llew‘ellin  setters,  and  by  the  Chesapeake, 
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a  water-dog  of  which  we  know  nothing.  The  picture  of  an  American 
meet  of  foxhounds  sufficiently  indicates  the  line  of  contrast  to  which 
reference  was  made  above.  Such  comparisons  are  not  invidious. 
The  pageantry  of  the  fashionable  packs  suits  the  shires  as  well  as 
the  rough  and  ready  American  meet  suits  the  New  World.  Each 
is  best  in  its  own  home. 

Of  hunting  books  the  year  has  produced  three,  one  of  them  a 
compilation  of  lists  of  hounds,  the  kennel  record  of  the  Brocklesby 
(22)  during  more  than  a  century  and  a  half.  Always  in  the  hands 
of  the  Yarborough  family  since  the  year  after  Waterloo,  the  pack 
has  included  some  historic  hound  blood,  and  crisp  comments  on 
famous  animals  by  such  critics  as  “  The  Druid  ”  and  Will  Dale 
lend  an  interest  to  the  pages  facing  the  lists.  The  premier  hunting 
work  of  the  year  is,  of  course,  the  late  Colonel  Anstruther  Thomson’s 
two  volumes  of  reminiscences  (20),  which  carry  us  from  the  visit 
made  by  King  George  IV.  to  Scotland  to  a  similar  visit  made  by 
King  Edward  VII.  eighty  years  later.  Colonel  Thomson,  who 
mastered  his  first  pack  seven  years  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
Crimean  War,  took  in  turn  the  Atherstone,  the  Fife,  the  Bicester, 
and  the  Pytchley,  and  it  was  with  the  last  that  he  had  the  historic 
“  Waterloo  ”  run,  using  three  horses,  and  going  three  hours  and 
three-quarters  w-ithout  a  kill  at  the  end  of  it. 

The  fortunes  of  the  Blackmore  Vale  hounds,  not  long  since  dis¬ 
persed  on  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Merthyr  Guest,  are  the  chief 
theme  of  Miss  Serrell’s  pleasing  volume  of  retrospect  (21),  though 
there  is  much  by  the  way  of  entering  terriers  to  otters,  and  of  Lord 
Wolverton’s  bloodhounds,  which  also  hunted  the  carted  deer  in  the 
Vale.  Miss  Slaughter  has  edited  the  book  in  w’orkmanlike  fashion; 
and  there  are  many  portraits  of  at  any  rate  local  interest  in  the 
sporting  circles  of  Dorsetshire. 

The  remainder  of  the  year’s  books  must  be  dismissed  briefly. 
Readers  of  the  excellent  volume  of  racing  lore  (35)  brought  together 
by  Mr.  Watson,  will  agree  more  than  ever  with  the  dictum  of  one 
of  the  contributors  that  the  horse,  though  a  noble  animal  to  the 
naturalist,  “  is  the  unfortunate  occasion  of  a  great  deal  of  untruth 
and  deception.”  Less  general  concurrence  will  be  felt  with  the 
suggestion  that  there  are  self-respecting  men  who  attend  race- 
meetings,  “in  the  hope  of  advancing  their  social  status.”  Their 
social  status  must  be  a  little  shaky,  if  it  depend  on  such  a  mode 
of  rehabilitation.  Mr.  Watson  need  not  apologise  for  suppressing 
the  names  of  his  writers,  for  the  Turf  is  admittedly  a  subject  on 
which  those  write  most  freely  and  most  frankly  who  keep  their 
identity  to  themselves. 

Mr.  Pelham  Warner  was  as  much  before  the  public  as  most 
people  during  the  early  part  of  the  summer,  except  perhaps  General 
Kuroki  and  the  Alake  of  Abeokuta.  First  he  ”  brought  back  the 
ashes  ”  of  cricket  from  Austra  ia.  Then  his  wedding  interrupted  a 
cricket  match  at  Lord’s.  Much  interest  attaches  to  his  inner 
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history  (36)  of  a  highly  successful  tour,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
criticism  of  himself  and  his  team,  in  which  writers  in  the  Press 
indulged  somewhat  freely  when  victory  w’as  yet  in  the  balance.  Nor 
have  the  results  of  this  year’s  county  championship  tended  less  than 
the  Australian  performances  of  Rhodes  and  Hirst  to  lend  importance 
to  a  history  of  Yorkshire  cricket  (37).  With  the  aid  of  Mr.  Ashley- 
Cooper  the  author  has  worked  out,  with  a  tabular  precision  worthy 
the  accountants  to  the  Bank  of  England,  every  conceivable  permuta¬ 
tion  and  combination  of  county  cricket  statistics.  Lord  Hawke, 
who  has  done  more  for  his  pros,  than  perhaps  any  other  county 
captain,  contributes  a  pleasant  essay  on  the  fortunes  of  Yorkshire 
cricket. 

The  “  ashes  ”  have  been  brought  back  from  Australia.  But  the 
cup  has  not  yet  been  “  lifted  ”  from  New  York.  It  never  will  be. 
Apart  from  the  iniquitous  “  new  deed  of  gift,”  round  which  the 
ingenious  author  of  the  American  statement  of  the  case  (41)  sails 
as  cleverly  as  he  might  round  a  mark  in  the  course  of  the  Seawan- 
haka  regatta,  there  are  other  reasons,  into  which,  thank  goodness, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  enter,  why  the  America  Cup  may  be  regarded 
as  permanently  domiciled  in  the  New  World.  The  question  is 
whether  a  careful  reading  of  what  ^Ir.  Stephens  has  to  say  on  the 
sport — or  is  it  business? — of  yacht-racing  inspires  any  lasting  regret 
that  this  should  be  the  case.  The  regret  is  rather  that  an  event, 
intended  to  promote  friendly  rivalry  between  sister  nations,  should 
in  course  of  time  have  brought  to  the  surface  of  the  course  the  worst 
elements  of  antagonism.  A  momentary  demonstration  by  an  over¬ 
wrought  Colonial  crowd  at  a  Test  match  is  mellow  music  compared 
with  the  indecent  venom  which  seems  inseparable  from  these  Cup 
races.  Secrecy  and  mystery  are  the  very  essence  of  competitive 
American  “sports.”  This  and  its  English  contrast  were  long  ago 
recognised  by  so  good  an  American  sportsman  as  Mr.  Caspar 
Whitney,  on  the  occasion  of  his  well-remembered  visit  to  this 
country ;  and  his  comments  on  these  national  traits  are  recalled  by 
Mr.  Beach  Thomas  in  a  wholesome  little  book  addressed  to  our 
budding  manhood  (43),  setting  forth  the  moral  and  physical 
advantages  of  games,  athletics,  swimming,  volunteering,  and  winter 
reading  of  the  right  sort. 

The  past  mountaineering  season  was  one  of  dreadful  accidents, 
and  a  record  death  roll  must  in  part  be  attributed  to  the  fondness 
evinced  by  the  “  steeplejack  ”  school  of  Alpinists  to  feats  of  daring, 
particularly  without  qualified  guides.  Mrs.  Le  Blond  (44)  has 
collected  many  stories  of  thrilling  adventure,  which  show  that  other 
nations  besides  the  English  take  their  pleasures  sadly.  A  smaller 
volume  (45)  deals  with  the  historic  aspect  of  the  same  weird  sport, 
as  enjoyed  by  centuries  of  enthusiasts  from  King  Philip  of  Macedon 
to  the  present  President  of  the'  Alpine  Club.  Philip,  at  any  rate, 
ascended  Haemus  with  the  object  of  breaking  a  record  and  seeing 
two  seas  at  once,  a  reason  more  intelligible  than  those  of  some 
modern  climbers. 
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[..aat  on  my  list  is  the  opening  volume  of  an  outdoor  magazine 
(47)  edited  by  the  most  versatile  and  literary  of  our  leading 
cricketers  and  athletes  on  lines  so  original  that  I  felt  bound  to  make 
an  exception  in  its  favour,  even  in  a  yearly  summary  that  professes 
to  take  no  account  of  serial  sporting  literature. 

What  next  year’s  sporting  books  may  be  like,  beyond  the  few 
announcements  that  have  leaked  out  of  the  publishers’  presses,  no 
man  knows.  Each  December  we  look  at  the  growing  shelves  and  say 
that  the  last  word  has  been  written.  Each  November  brings  its  new 
crop  of  books,  great  and  small.  Yet  there  is  the  consolation  that 
the  readers  multiply  even  more  rapidly  than  the  books ! 

F.  G.  Aflalo. 


SOME  SPORTING  BOOKS  OF  1904. 

(a)  Shooting,  Hunting,  and  Fishing. 

1.  My  Sporting  Holidays.  By  Sir  Henry  Seton-Karr,  C.M.G.,  M.P. 

2.  Sport  in  Sew  Zealand.  By  Lieut. -Colonel  Montagu  Cradock,  C.B. 

5.  The  Sportsman's  Book  for  India.  By  Various  Writers. 

4.  American  Big  Hame  in  its  Haunts.  Edited  by  George  Bird  Grinned. 

5.  .4  Book  of  the  Snipe.  By  “Scolopax.” 

6.  Partridge  Driving.  By  Charles  Alington. 

7.  The  Keeper's  Book.  Edited  by  A.  Stodart  Walker  and  P.  Jeffrey  Mai  kie. 

8.  The  Twentieth  Century  Dog  (Sporting).  Edited  by  H.  Compton. 

9.  The  Sporting  Dog.  By  Joseph  Graham. 

10.  Nature  and  Sport  in  Britain.  By  H.  A.  Bryden. 

11.  Wild  Sport  at  the  Land's  End.  By  W.  A.  Tregarthen. 

12.  Stalking  Sketches.  By  Captain  H.  Hart-Davis. 

13.  The  Still  Hunter.  By  T.  8.  Van  Dyke. 

14.  Summer  and  Fall  in  Western  Alaska.  By  Colonel  Claude  Cane. 

15.  Miniature  Rifle  Shooting.  By  Sergeant  L.  R.  Tippins. 

16.  Hints  on  Revolver  Shooting.  By  Walter  Winans. 

17.  Notes  of  an  East  Coast  Naturalist.  By  A.  H.  Patterson. 

18.  A  Fauna  of  the  North-West  Highlands  and  Skye.  By  J.  A.  Harvie  Brown 

and  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Matpherson. 

19.  The  Game,  Shore,  and  W ater-Birds  of  India.  By  Colonel  A.  Le  Messurier, 

C.l.E.  (4th  E.). 

20.  Eighty  Years'  Reminiscences  (2  vols.).  By  Colonel  Anstruther  Thomson. 

21.  With  Hound  and  Terrier.  By  Alys  Serrell. 

22.  The  Brockleshy  Hound  Lists  (1746 — 1903).  By  G.  E.  Collins. 

25.  The  Salmon  Rivers  of  England  and  ll'afes  (2  vols.).  By  Augustus  Grimble. 

24.  Fishing  (2  vols.,  “Country  Life  Library”).  Edited  by  Horace  Hutchinson. 

25.  British  Freshwater  Fish  (“Woburn  Library”).  By  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  Bt. 

26.  Trout  Fishing.  By  W.  Earl  Hodgson. 

'27.  A  River  of  Norway.  By  C.  Thomas-Stanford. 

28.  Fishing  and  Travel  in  Spain.  By  Walter  M.  Gallichan. 

'29.  Fishing  Holidays.  By  Stephen  Gwynn. 

30.  Super  Flumina. 

31.  I.anto  the  Fisherman.  By  A.  W.  Rees. 

32.  The  Angler's  Secret.  By  Charles  Bradford. 

35.  Guns,  Ammunition,  and  Tackle  (“American  Sportsman’s  Library”).  Edited 

by  Caspar  Whitney. 

'i4  How  to  Buy  Fishing  Tackle  (The  “How  to  Buy”  Series).  By  John 
Bickerdyke,  C.  H.  Wheeley,  &c. 

(b)  Horseracing. 

36.  The  Racing  World  and  its  Inhabitants.  Edited  by  A.  E.  T.  Watson. 
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(c)  Games. 

j6.  How  li  e  Recovered  the  Ashes.  By  Pelham  Warner. 

57.  .4  History  of  Yorkshire  Cricket.  By  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Holmes. 

58.  Great  Golfers:  Their  Methods  at  a  Glance.  By  G.  W.  Beldam. 

59.  The  Art  of  Putting.  By  Walter  Travis  and  Jack  White.  Edited  and 

illustrated  by  G.  W.  Beldam. 

(d)  Miscellaneous. 

40.  Fifty  Leaders  of  Sport.  Photographs  by  Ernest  Elliot. 

41.  .American  Yachting  (“American  Sportsman’s  Library”).  By  W.  P.  Stephens. 

42.  Swimming.  By  Ralph  Thomas. 

45.  The  Road  to  Manhood  (“  Young  England  Library  ”).  By  W.  Beach  Thomas. 

44.  Adventures  on  the  Roof  of  the  World.  By  Mrs.  Aubrey  Le  Blond. 

45.  The  Story  of  .Alpine  Climbing.  By  Francis  Gribble. 

46.  The  Sational  Sports  of  Great  Britain  (Reprint).  By  Henry  Aiken. 

47.  C.  B.  Fry's  Magazine  (Vol.  1).  Edited  by  C.  B.  Fry. 


A  MODERN  UTOPIA. 

A  SOCIOLOGICAL  HOLIDAY. 

BY 

H.  G.  WELLS. 

CHAPTER  THE  THIRD. 

Property,  Nature,  and  Mechanism. 

§  1. 

These  modern  Utopians  with  the  universally  diffused  good  manners, 
the  universal  education,  the  fine  freedoms  we  shall  ascribe  to  them, 
their  world  unity,  world  language,  world-wide  travellings,  world-wide 
freedom  of  sale  and  purchase,  will  remain  mere  dreamstuff,  in¬ 
credible  even  by  twilight,  until  we  have  shown  that  at  that  level 
the  community  will  still  sustain  itself.  At  any  rate,  the  common 
liberty  of  the  Utopians  will  not  embrace  the  common  liberty  to  be 
unserviceable,  the  most  perfect  economy  of  organisation  still  leaves 
the  fact  untouched  that  all  order  and  security  in  a  state  rests  on 
the  certainty  of  getting  work  done.  How  will  the  work  of  this  planet 
be  done?  What  will  be  the  economics  of  a  modern  Utopia? 

Now  in  the  first  place,  a  state  so  vast  and  complex  as  this  world 
Utopia,  and  with  so  migratory  a  people,  will  need  some  handy 
symbol  to  check  the  distribution  of  services  and  commodities. 
Almost  certainly  they  will  need  to  have  money.  They  will  have 
money,  and  it  is  not  inconceivable  that,  for  all  his  sorrowful  thoughts, 
our  botanist,  with  his  trained  observation,  his  habit  of  looking  at 
little  things  upon  the  ground,  would  be  the  one  to  see  and  pick  up 
the  coin  that  has  fallen  from  some  wayfarer’s  pocket.  (This,  in  our 
first  hour  or  so  before  we  reach  the  inn  in  the  Urseren  Thai.)  You 
figure  us  upon  the  high  Gotthard  road,  heads  together  over  the  little 
disk  that  contrives  to  tell  us  so  much  of  this  strange  world. 

It  is,  I  imagine,  of  gold,  and  it  w’ill  be  a  convenient  accident  if  it 
is  sufficient  to  make  us  solvent  for  a  day  or  so,  until  we  are  a 
little  more  informed  of  the  economic  system  into  which  we  have 
come.  It  is,  moreover,  of  a  fair  round  size,  and  the  inscription 
declares  it  one  Lion,  equal  to  “  twaindy  ”  bronze  Crosses.  Unless 
the  ratio  of  metals  is  very  different  here,  this  latter  must  be  a  token 
coin,  and  therefore  legal  tender  for  but  a  small  amount.  (That 
would  be  pain  and  pleasure  to  Mr.  Wordsworth  Donisthorpe  if  he 
were  to  chance  to  join  us,  for  once  he  planned  a  Utopian  coinage,^  and 
the  words  Lion  and  Cross  are  his.  But  a  token  coinage  and  “  legal 
tender  ”  he  cannot  abide.  They  make  him  argue.)  And  being  in 
Utopia,  that  unfamiliar  “  twaindy  ”  suggests  at  once  we  have  come 
(1)  .1  System  of  Measures,  by  Wordsworth  Donisthorijo. 
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upon  that  most  Utopian  of  all  things,  a  duodecimal  system  of 
counting. 

My  author’s  privilege  of  details  serves  me  here.  This  Lion  is 
distinctly  a  beautiful  coin,  admirably  made,  with  its  value  in  fine, 
clear  letters  circling  the  obverse  side,  and  a  head  thereon — of 
Newton,  as  1  live !  One  detects  American  influence  here.  Each 
year,  as  we  shall  find,  each  denomination  of  coins  celebrates  a 
centenary.  The  reverse  shows  the  universal  goddess  of  the  Utopian 
coinage — Peace,  as  a  beautiful  woman,  reading  with  a  child  out  of  a 
great  book,  and  behind  them  are  stars,  and  an  hour-glass,  halfway 
run.  Very  human  these  Utopians,  after  all,  and  not  by  any  means 
above  the  obvious  in  their  symbolism  ! 

So  for  the  first  time  we  learn  definitely  of  the  World  State,  and 
we  get  our  first  clear  hint,  too,  that  there  is  an  end  to  Kings. 
But  our  coin  raises  other  issues  also.  It  would  seem  that  this 
Utopia  has  no  simple  community  of  goods,  that  there  is,  at  any 
rate,  a  restriction  upon  w'hat  one  may  take,  a  need  for  evidences  of 
equivalent  value,  a  limitation  to  human  credit. 

It  dates — so  much  of  this  present  Utopia  of  ours  dates.  Those 
former  Utopists  were  bitterly  against  gold.  You  will  recall  the 
undignified  use  Sir  Thomas  More  would  have  us  put  it  to,  and  how 
there  was  no  money  at  all  in  the  Kepublic  of  Plato,  and  in  that 
later  community  for  which  he  wrote  his  Laws  an  iron  coinage  of 
austere  appear,  nee  and  doubtful  efficacy.  ...  It  may  be  these 
great  gentlemen  were  a  little  hasty  with  a  complicated  difficulty  and 
not  a  little  unjust  to  a  highly  respectable  element. 

Gold  is  abused  and  made  into  vessels  of  dishonour,  and  abolished 
from  ideal  society  as  though  it  were  the  cause  instead  of  the  instru¬ 
ment  of  human  baseness;  but,  indeed,  there  is  nothing  bad  in  gold. 
Making  gold  into  vessels  of  dishonour  and  banishing  it  from  the 
State  IS  punishing  the  hatchet  for  the  murderer’s  crime.  Money, 
did  you  but  use  it  right,  is  a  good  thing  in  life,  a  necessary  thing 
in  civilised  human  life,  as  complicated,  indeed,  for  its  purposes,  but 
as  natural  a  growth  as  the  bones  in  a  man’s  wrist,  and  I  do  not  see 
how  one  can  imagine  anything  at  all  worthy  of  being  called  a 
civilisation  without  it.  It  is  the  water  of  the  body  social,  it  distri¬ 
butes  and  receives,  and  renders  growth  and  assimilation  and  move¬ 
ment  and  recovery  possible.  It  is  the  reconciliation  of  human 
interdependence  w'ith  liberty.  What  other  device  will  give  a  man 
so  great  a  freedom  with  so  strong  an  inducement  to  effort?  The 
economic  history  of  the  world,  where  it  is  not  the  history  of  the 
theory  of  property,  is  very  largely  the  record  of  the  abuse,  not  so 
much  of  money  as  of  credit  devices  to  supplement  money,  to  amplify 
the  scope  of  this  most  precious  invention ;  and  no  device  of  labour 
credits  ^  or  free  demand  of  commodities  from  a  central  store  ^  or 
the  like  has  ever  been  suggested  that  does  not  give  ten  thousand 

(1)  Edward  Bellamy’s  Looking  Barkvard,  Ch.  TX. 

(2)  More’s  Utopia  and  Cabet’s  Iroria. 
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times  more  scope  for  that  inherent  moral  dross  in  man  that  must 
be  reckoned  with  in  any  sane  Utopia  we  may  design  and  plan.  . 
Heaven  knows  where  progress  may  not  end,  but  at  any  rate  this 
developing  state,  into  which  we  two  men  have  fallen,  this  Twentieth 
Century  Utopia,  has  still  not  passed  beyond  money  and  the  use  of 
coins. 

§  ‘2. 

Now  if  this  Utopian  world  is  to  be  in  some  degree  parallel  to 
contemporary  thought,  it  must  have  been  concerned,  it  may  be 
still  concerned,  with  many  unsettled  problems  of  currency,  and 
with  the  problems  that  centre  about  a  standard  of  value.  Gold  is 
perhaps  of  all  material  substances  the  best  adapted  to  the  monetary 
purpose,  but  even  at  that  best  it  falls  far  short  of  an  imaginable 
ideal.  It  undergoes  spasmodic  and  irregular  cheapening  through 
new  discoveries  of  gold,  and  at  any  time  it  may  undergo  very- 
extensive  and  sudden  and  disastrous  depreciation  through  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  some  way  of  transmuting  less  valuable  elements.  The 
liability  to  such  depreciations  introduces  an  undesirable  speculative 
element  into  the  relations  of  debtor  and  creditor.  When,  on  the 
one  hand,  there  is  for  a  time  a  check  in  the  increase  of  the  available 
stores  of  gold,  or  an  increase  in  the  energy  applied  to  social  purposes, 
then  there  comes  an  undue  appreciation  of  money  as  against  the 
general  commodities  of  life,  and  an  automatic  impoverishment  of 
the  citizens  in  general  as  against  the  creilitor  class.  The  common 
people  are  mortgaged  into  the  bondage  of  debt.  .\nd  on  the  other 
hand  an  unexpected  spate  of  gold  production,  the  discovery  of  a  single 
nugget  as  big  as  St.  Paul’s,  let  us  say — a  quite  possible  thing — would 
result  in  a  sort  of  jail  delivery  of  debtors  and  a  financial  earthquake. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  an  ingenious  thinker  that  it 
is  possible  to  use  as  a  standard  of  monetary  value  no 
substance  whatever,  but  instead,  force,  and  that  value 
might  be  measured  in  units  of  energy.  An  excellent  develop¬ 
ment  this,  in  theory,  at  any  rate,  of  the  general  idea  of  the  modern 
State  as  kinetic  and  not  static ;  it  throws  the  old  idea  of  the  social 
order  and  the  new  into  the  sharpest  antithesis.  The  old  order  is 

presented  as  a  system  of  institutions  and  classes  ruled  by  men  of 

substance,  the  new-,  of  enterprises  and  interests  led  by  men  of  power. 

Now  I  glance  at  this  matter  in  the  most  incidental  manner,  as  a 
man  may  skim  through  a  specialist’s  exposition  in  a  popular  maga¬ 
zine.  You  must  figure  me,  therefore,  finding  from  a  casual 
periodical  paper  in  our  inn,  with  a  certain  surprise  at  not  having 
anticipated  as  much,  the  Utopian  self  of  that  same  ingenious  person 
quite  conspicuously  a  leader  of  thought,  and  engaged  in 
organising  the  discussion  of  the  currency  changes  Utojiia  has 
under  consideration.  The  article,  as  it  presents  itself  to  me, 
contains  a  complete  and  lucid,  though  occasionally  rather 

technical,  explanation  of  his  newest  proposals.  They  have  been 

published,  it  seems,  for  general  criticism,  and  one  gathers  that  in 
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the  modern  Utopia  the  administration  presents  the  most  elaborately 
detailed  schemes  of  any  proposed  alteration  in  law  or  custom,  some 
time  before  any  measure  is  taken  to  carry  it  into  effect,  and  the 
possibilities  of  every  detail  are  acutely  criticised,  flaws  anticipated, 
side  issues  raised,  and  the  whole  minutely  tested  and  fined  down 
by  a  planetful  of  critics,  before  the  actual  process  of  legislation 
begins. 

The  explanation  of  these  proposals  involves  an  anticipatory  glance 
at  the  local  administration  of  a  Modern  Utopia.  To  anyone  w'ho  has 
watched  the  development  of  technical  science  during  the  last  decade 
or  so,  there  will  be  no  shock  in  the  idea  that  a  general  consolidation 
of  a  great  number  of  common  public  services  over  areas  of  con¬ 
siderable  size  is  now  not  only  practicable,  but  very  desirable.  In 
a  little  while  heating  and  lighting  and  the  supply  of  power  for 
domestic  and  industrial  purposes  and  for  urban  and  inter-urban 
communications  will  all  be  managed  electrically  from  common 
generating  stations.  And  the  trend  of  political  and  social  speculation 
points  decidedly  to  the  conclusion  that  so  soon  as  it  passes  out 
of  the  experimental  stage,  the  supply  of  electrical  energy,  just  like 
drainage  and  the  supply  of  water,  will  fall  to  the  local  authority. 
Moreover,  the  local  authority  will  be  the  universal  landowner.  Upon 
that  point  so  extreme  an  individualist  as  Herbert  Spencer  was  in 
agreement  with  the  Socialist.  In  Utopia  we  conclude  thet,  what¬ 
ever  other  types  of  property  may  exist,  all  natural  sources  of 
force,  and  indeed  all  strictly  natural  products,  coal,  water  power,  and 
the  like,  are  inalienably  vested  in  the  local  authorities  (which,  in 
order  to  secure  the  maximum  of  convenience  and  administrative 
efficiency,  will  probably  control  areas  as  large  sometimes  as  half 
England),  they  will  generate  electricity  by  water  power,  by  com¬ 
bustion,  by  wind  or  tide  or  whatever  other  natural  force  is  available, 
and  this  electricity  will  be  devoted,  some  of  it  to  the  authority’s 
lighting  and  other  public  works,  some  of  it,  as  a  subsidy,  to  the 
World-State  authority  which  controls  the  high  roads,  the  great  rail¬ 
ways,  the  inns  and  other  apparatus  of  world  communication,  and 
the  rest  w’ill  pass  on  to  private  individuals  or  to  distributing  com¬ 
panies  at  a  uniform  fixed  rate  for  private  lighting  and  heating,  for 
machinery  and  industrial  applications  of  all  sorts.  Such  an  arrange¬ 
ment  of  affairs  will  necessarily  involve  a  vast  amount  of  book-keeping 
between  the  various  authorities,  the  World  State  government  and 
the  customers,  and  this  book-keeping  will  naturally  be  done  most 
conveniently  in  units  of  physical  energy. 

It  is  not  incredible  that  the  assessment  of  the  various  local  ad¬ 
ministrations  for  the  central  world  government  would  be  already 
calculated  upon  the  estimated  total  of  energy,  periodically  available 
in  each  locality,  and  booked  and  spoken  of  in  these  physical  units. 
Accounts  between  central  and  local  governments  could  he  kept  in 
these  terms.  Moreover,  one  may  imagine  Utopian  local  authorities 
making  contracts  in  which  payment  would  be  no  longer  in  coinage 
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upon  the  gold  basis,  but  in  notes  good  for  so  many  thousands  or 
millions  of  units  of  energy  at  one  or  other  of  the  generating  stations. 

Now  the  problems  of  economic  theory  will  have  undergone  an 
enormous  clarification  if,  instead  of  measuring  in  fluctuating  money 
values,  the  same  scale  of  energy  units  can  be  extended  to  their  dis¬ 
cussion,  if,  in  fact,  the  idea  of  trading  could  be  entirely  eliminated. 
In  my  Utopia,  at  any  rate,  this  has  been  done,  the  production  and 
distribution  of  common  commodities  have  been  expressed  as  a  problem 
in  the  conversion  of  energy,  and  the  scheme  that  Utopia  was  now 
discussing  was  the  application  of  this  idea  of  energy  as  the  standard 
of  value  to  the  entire  Utopian  coinage.  Every  one  of  those 
giant  local  authorities  was  to  be  free  to  issue  energy  notes 
against  the  security  of  its  surplus  of  saleable  available 
energy,  and  to  make  all  its  contracts  for  payment  in  those 
notes  up  to  a  certain  maximum  defined  by  the  amount  of  energy 
produced  and  disposed  of  in  that  locality  in  the  previous  year.  This 
power  of  issue  was  to  be  renewed  just  as  rapidly  as  the  notes  came 
in  for  redemption.  In  a  world  without  boundaries,  with  a  popu¬ 
lation  largely  migratory  and  emancipated  from  locality,  the  price  of 
the  energy  notes  of  these  various  local  bodies  would  constantly  tend 
to  be  uniform,  because  employment  would  constantly  shift  into  the 
areas  where  energy  was  cheap.  Accordingly,  the  price  of  so  many 
millions  of  units  of  energy  at  any  particular  moment  in  coins  of  the 
gold  currency  would  be  approximately  the  same  throughout  the 
world.  It  was  propjsed  to  select  some  particular  day  when  the 
economic  atmosphere  was  distinctly  equable,  and  to  declare  a  fixed 
ratio  between  the  gold  coinage  and  the  energy  notes;  each  gold 
Lion  and  each  Lion  of  credit  representing  exactly  the  number  of 
energy  units  it  could  buy  on  that  day.  The  old  gold  coinage  was 
at  once  to  cease  to  be  legal  tender  beyond  certain  defined  limits, 
except  to  the  central  government,  which  would  not  reissue  it  as 
it  came  in.  It  was,  in  fact,  to  become  a  temporary  token  coinage, 
a  token  coinage  of  full  value  for  the  day  of  conversion  at  any  rate, 
if  not  afterwards,  under  the  new  standard  of  energy,  and  to  be  re¬ 
placeable  by  an  ordinary  token  coinage  as  time  went  on.  The  old 
computation  by  Lions  and  the  values  of  the  small  change  of  daily 
life  were  therefore  to  suffer  no  disturbance  whatever. 

The  economists  of  Utopia,  as  I  apprehended  them,  had  a  different 
method  and  a  very  different  system  of  theories  from  those  I  have 
read  on  earth,  and  this  makes  my  exposition  considerably  more 
difficult.  This  article  upon  which  I  base  my  account  floated  before 
me  in  an  unfamiliar,  perplexing,  and  dream-like  phraseology.  Yet  I 
brought  away  an  impression  that  here  was  a  rightness  that  earthly 
economists  have  failed  to  grasp.  Few  earthly  economists  have  been 
able  to  disentangle  themselves  from  patriotisms  and  politics,  and  their 
obsession  has  always  been  international  trade.  Here  in  Utopia  the 
World  State  cuts  that  away  from  beneath  their  feet;  there  are  no 
imports  but  meteorites,  and  no  exports  at  all.  Trading  is  the  earthly 
economists’  initial  notion,  and  they  start  from  perplexing  and  in 
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soluble  riddles  about  exchange  value,  insoluble  because  all  trading 
finally  involves  individual  preferences  which  are  incalculable  and 
unique.  Nowhere  do  they  seem  to  be  handling  really  defined 
standards,  every  economic  dissertation  and  discussion  reminds  one 
more  strongly  than  the  last  of  the  game  of  croquet  Alice  played 
in  Wonderland,  when  the  mallets  were  flamingoes  and  the  balls 
were  hedgehogs  and  crawled  away,  and  the  hoops  were  soldiers  and 
kept  getting  up  and  walking  about.  But  economics  in  Utopia  must 
be,  it  seems  to  me,  not  a  theory  of  trading  based  on  bad  psychology, 
but  physics  applied  to  problems  in  the  theory  of  sociology.  The 
general  problem  of  Utopian  economics  is  to  state  the  conditions  of 
the  most  efficient  application  of  the  steadily  increasing  quantities  of 
material  energy  the  progress  of  science  makes  available  for 
human  service,  to  the  general  needs  of  mankind.  Human 
labour  and  existing  material  are  dealt  with  in  relation  to 
that.  Trading  and  relative  wealth  are  merely  episodical  in 
that  scheme.  The  trend  of  the  article  I  read,  as  I  understood  it, 
was  that  a  monetary  system  based  upon  a  relatively  small  amount 
of  gold,  upon  which  the  business  of  the  whole  world  had  hitherto 
been  done,  fluctuated  unreasonably  and  supplied  no  real  criterion 
of  well-being,  that  the  nominal  values  of  things  and  enterprises  had 
no  clear  .xnd  simple  relation  to  the  real  physical  prosperity  of  the 
community,  that  the  nominal  wealth  of  a  community  in  millions 
of  pounds  or  dollars  or  Lions,  measured  nothing  but  the  quantity 
of  hope  in  the  air,  and  an  increase  of  confidence  meant  an  inflation 
of  credit  and  a  pessimistic  phase  a  collapse  of  this  hallucination  of 
possessions.  The  new  standards,  this  advocate  reasoned,  were  to 
alter  all  that,  and  it  seemed  to  me  they  would. 

I  have  tried  to  indicate  the  drift  of  these  remarkable  proposals,  but 
about  them  clustered  an  elaborate  mass  of  keen  and  temperate 
discussion.  Into  the  details  of  that  discussion  I  will  not  enter  now, 
nor  am  i  sure  I  am  qualified  to  render  the  multitudinous  aspect  of 
this  complicated  question  at  all  precisely.  I  read  the  whole  thing 
in  the  course  of  an  hour  or  two  of  rest  after  lunch — 
it  was  either  the  second  or  third  day  of  my  stay  in  Utopia — and 
we  were  sitting  in  a  little  inn  at  the  end  of  the  Lake  of  Uri.  We 
had  loitered  there,  and  I  had  fallen  reading  because  of  a  shower  of 
rain.  .  .  .  But  certainly  as  I  read  it  the  proposition  struck  me  as 
a  singularly  simple  and  attractive  one,  and  its  exposition  opened  out 
to  me  for  the  first  time  clearly,  in  a  comprehensive  outline,  the 
general  conception  of  the  economic  nature  of  the  Utopian  State. 

§  3. 

The  difference  between  the  social  and  economic  sciences  as  they 
exist  in  our  world  ^  and  in  this  Utopia  deserves  peril aps  a  word  or 

(1)  But  see  Gidding’s  Prinriples  of  Sociology,  a  modern  and  richly  suggestive 
American  work,  imperfectly  appreciated  by  the  British  student.  It  is  not  even 
mentioned  in  the  article  “  Sociology  ”  in  the  1902  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica.  See  also  Walter  Bagehot’s  Economic  Studicis. 
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SO  more.  I  write  with  the  utmost  diffidence,  because  upon  earth 
economic  science  has  been  raised  to  a  very  high  level  of  tortuoui 
abstraction  by  the  industry  of  its  professors,  and  I  can  claim  neither 
a  patient  student’s  intimacy  with  their  productions  nor — what  is  more 
serious — anything  but  the  most  generalised  knowledge  of  what  their 
Utopian  equivalents  have  achieved.  The  vital  nature  of  economic 
issues  to  a  Utopia  necessitates,  however,  some  attempt  at  interpreta¬ 
tion  between  the  two. 

In  Utopia  there  is  no  distinct  and  separate  science  of  economics. 
Many  problems  that  we  should  regard  as  economic  come  within  the 
scope  of  Utopian  psychology.  They  make  two  divisions  of  the 
science  of  psychology,  first,  the  general  psychology  of  individuals, 
a  sort  of  mental  physiology  separated  by  no  definite  line  from 
physiology  proper,  and  secondly,  the  psychology  of  relationship 
between  individuals.  This  second  is  an  exhaustive  study  of  the 
reaction  of  people  upon  each  other  and  of  all  possible  relationships. 

It  passes  insensibly  into  a  science  of  human  aggregations,  of  all 
possible  family  groupings,  of  neighbours  and  neighbourhood,  of  com¬ 
panies,  associations,  unions,  secret  and  public  societies,  religious 
groupings,  of  common  ends  and  intercourse,  and  of  the  methods  of 
intercourse  and  collective  decision  that  hold  human  groups  together, 
and  finally  of  government  and  the  state.  The  elucidation  of 
economic  relationships,  depending  as  it  does  on  the  nature  of  the 
hypothesis  of  human  aggregation  actually  in  operation  at  any  time, 
is  considered  to  be  subordinate  and  subsequent  to  this  general 
science  of  Sociology.  Political  economy  and  economics,  in 
our  world  now,  is  a  hopeless  muddle  of  social  assumptions 
and  preposterous  psychology,  and  a  few  geographical  and 
physical  generalisations.  Its  ingredients  will  be  classified  out 
and  widely  separated  in  Utopian  thought.  On  the  one  hand 
there  will  be  the  study  of  physical  economies,  ending  in 
the  descriptive  treatment  of  society  as  an  organisation  for  the  con¬ 
version  of  all  the  available  energy  in  nature  to  the  material  ends 
of  mankind — a  physical  sociology  which  will  be  already  at  such  a 
stage  of  practical  development  as  to  be  giving  the  world  this  token 
coinage  representing  energy — and  on  the  other  there  will  be  the 
study  of  economic  problems  as  problems  in  the  division  of  labour, 
having  regard  to  a  social  organisation  whose  main  ends  are  reproduc¬ 
tion  and  education  in  an  atmosphere  of  personal  freedom.  Each  of 
these  inquiries,  working  unencumbered  by  the  other,  will  be  con¬ 
tinually  contributing  fresh  valid  conclusions  for  the  use  of  the 
practical  administrator. 

In  no  region  of  intellectual  activity  will  our  hypothesis  of  freedom 
from  tradition  be  of  more  value  in  devising  a  Utopia  than 
here.  From  its  beginning  the  earthly  study  of  economics  has  been 
infertile  and  unhelpful,  because  of  the  mass  of  unanalysed  and 
scarcely  suspected  assumptions  upon  which  it  rested.  The  facts 
were  ignored  that  trade  is  a  bye-product  and  not  an  essential  factor 
in  social  life,  that  property  is  a  plastic  and  fluctuating  convention, 
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that  value  is  capable  of  ’mpersonal  treatment  only  in  the  case  of 
the  most  generalised  requirements.  Wealth  was  measured  by  the 
standards  of  exchange.  Society  was  regarded  as  a  practically  un¬ 
limited  number  of  avaricious  adult  units  incapable  of  any  other 
subordinate  groupings  than  business  partnerships,  and  the  sources 
of  competition  were  assumed  to  be  inexhaustible.  Upon  such  quick¬ 
sands  rose  an  edifice  that  aped  the  securities  of  material  science, 
developed  a  technical  jargon  and  professed  the  discovery  of  “  laws.” 
Our  liberation  from  these  false  presumptions  through  the  rhetoric 
of  Carlyle  and  Ruskin,  and  the  activities  of  the  Socialists,  is  more 
apparent  than  real.  The  old  edifice  oppresses  us  still,  repaired  and 
altered  by  indifferent  builders,  underpinned  in  places,  and  with  a 
slight  change  of  name.  ‘‘  Political  Economy  ”  has  been  painted  out, 
and  instead  we  read  “  Economics — under  entirely  new  management.” 
Modern  Economics  differs  mainly  from  old  Political  Economy  in 
having  produced  no  Adam  Smith.  The  old  ”  Political  Economy  ” 
made  certain  generalisations,  and  they  were  mostly  wrong;  new 
Economics  evades  generalisations,  and  seems  to  lack  the  intellectual 
power  to  make  them.  The  science  hangs  like  a  gathering  fog  in  a 
valley,  a  fog  which  begins  nowhere  and  goes  nowhere,  an  incidental, 
unmeaning  inconvenience  to  passers-by.  Its  most  typical  exponents 
display  a  disposition  to  disavow  generalisations  altogether,  to  claim 
consideration  as  “  experts,”  and  to  make  immediate  political  and 
personal  use  of  that  conceded  claim.  Now  Newton,  Huxley, 
Darwin,  Dalton,  Davy,  Joule,  and  Adam  Smith  did  not  affect  this 
”  expert  ”  hankey-pankey,  becoming  enough  in  a  hairdresser  or  a 
fashionable  physician,  but  indecent  in  a  philosopher  or  a  man  of 
science.  In  this  state  of  impotent  expertness,  however,  or  in  some 
equally  unsound  state,  economics  must  struggle  on — a  science  that 
is  no  science,  a  floundering  lore  wallowing  in  a  mud  of  statistics — 
until  either  the  study  of  the  material  organisation  of  production  on 
the  one  hand  as  a  development  of  physics  and  geography,  or  the 
study  of  social  aggregation  on  the  other,  renders  enduring  founda¬ 
tions  possible. 

§  4. 

The  older  Utopias  were  all  relatively  small  states;  Plato’s 
Republic,  for  example,  was  to  be  smaller  than  the  average  English 
borough,  and  no  distinction  was  made  between  the  Family,  the 
Local  Government,  and  the  State.  Plato  and  Campanella — for  all 
that  the  latter  was  a  Christian  priest — carried  communism  to  its 
final  point  and  prescribed  even  a  community  of  husbands  and  wives, 
an  idea  that  was  brought  at  last  to  the  test  of  effectual  experiment 
in  the  Oneida  Community  of  New  York  State  (1848-1879).  This 
latter  body  did  not  long  survive  its  founder,  at  least  as  a  veritable 
communism,  by  reason  of  the  insurgent  individualism  of  its  vigorous 
sons.  More,  too,  denied  privacy  and  ruled  an  absolute  community 
of  goods  at  any  rate,  and  so,  coming  to  the  Victorian  Utopias,  did 
Cabet.  But  Cabet’s  communism  was  one  of  the  ”  free  store  ”  type, 
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and  the  goods  were  yours  only  after  you  liad  requisitioned  them.  That 
seems  the  case  in  the  “  Nowhere  ”  of  Morris  also.  Compared  with 
the  older  writers  Bellamy  and  Morris  have  a  vivid  sense  of  individual 
separation,  and  their  departure  from  the  old  homogeneity  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  marked  to  justify  a  doubt  whether  there  will  be  any  more 
thoroughly  communistic  Utopias  for  ever. 

A  Utopia  such  as  this  present  one,  written  in  the  opening  of  the 
Twentieth  Century,  and  after  the  most  exhaustive  discussion — 
nearly  a  century  long — between  Communistic  and  Socialistic  ideas 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Individualism  on  the  other,  emerges  upon  a 
sort  of  effectual  conclusion  to  those  controversies.  The  two  parties 
have  so  chipped  and  amended  each  other’s  initial  propositions  that, 
indeed,  except  for  the  labels  still  flutteringly  adhesive  to  the  impli¬ 
cated  men,  it  is  hard  to  choose  between  them.  Each  side  established 
a  good  many  proportions,  and  we  profit  by  them  all.  We  of  the 
succeeding  generation  can  see  quite  clearly  that  for  the  most  part 
the  heat  and  zeal  of  these  discussions  arose  in  the  confusion  of  a 
quantitative  for  a  qualitative  question.  To  the  onlooker,  both 
Individualism  and  Socialism  are,  in  the  absolute,  absurdities;  the 
one  would  make  men  the  slaves  of  the  violent  or  rich,  the  other 
the  slaves  of  the  state  official,  and  the  way  of  sanity  runs,  perhaps 
even  sinuously,  down  the  intervening  valley.  Happily  the  dead 
past  buries  its  dead,  and  it  is  not  our  function  now  to  adjudicate 
the  preponderance  of  victory.  In  the  very  days  when  our  political 
and  economic  oi'der  is  becoming  steadily  more  Socialistic,  our  ideals 
of  intercourse  turn  more  and  more  to  a  fuller  recognition  of  the 
claims  of  individuality.  The  state  is  to  be  progressive,  it  is  no 
longer  to  be  static,  and  this  alters  the  general  condition  of  the 
Utopian  problem  profoundly;  we  have  to  provide  not  only  for  food 
and  clothing,  for  order  and  health,  but  for  initiative.  The  factor 
that  leads  the  World  State  on  from  one  phase  of  development  to 
the  next  is  the  interplay  of  individualities;  to  speak  teleologically, 
the  world  exists  for  the  sake  of  and  through  initiative,  and  indi¬ 
viduality  is  the  method  of  initiative.  Each  man  and  woman,  to  the 
extent  that  his  or  her  individuality  is  marked,  breaks  the  law  of 
precedent,  transgresses  the  general  formula,  and  makes  a  new  ex¬ 
periment  for  the  direction  of  the  life  force.  It  is  impossible,  there¬ 
fore,  for  the  state,  which  represents  all  and  is  preoccupied  with  the 
average,  to  make  effectual  experiments  and  intelligent  innovations, 
and  so  supply  the  essential  substance  of  life.  As  against  the  indi¬ 
vidual  the  state  represents  the  species,  in  the  case  of  the  Utopian 
World  State  it  absolutely  represents  the  species.  The  individual 
emerges  from  the  species,  makes  his  experiment,  and  either  fails, 
dies,  and  comes  to  an  end,  or  succeeds  and  impresses  himself  in 
offspring,  in  consequences  and  results,  intellectual,  material  and 
moral,  upon  the  world. 

Biologically  the  species  is  the  accumulation  of  the  experiments 
of  all  its  successful  individuals  since  the  beginning,  and  the  World 
State  of  the  Modern  Utopist  will,  in  its  economic  aspect,  be  a  com- 
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pendium  of  established  economic  experience,  about  which  individual 
enterprise  will  be  continually  experimenting,  either  to  fail  and  pass, 
or  to  succeed  and  at  last  become  incorporated  with  the  undying 
organism  of  the  World  State.  This  organism  is  the  universal  rule, 
the  common  restriction,  the  rising  level  platform  on  which  indi¬ 
vidualities  stand. 

The  World  State  in  this  ideal  presents  itself  as  the  sole  land- 
owner  of  the  earth,  with  the  great  local  governments  I  have 
adumbrated,  the  local  municipalities,  holding,  as  it  were,  feudally 
under  it  as  landlords.  The  State  or  these  subordinates  holds  all  the 
sources  of  energy,  and  either  directly  or  through  its  tenants,  farmers 
and  agents,  develops  these  sources,  and  renders  the  energy  available 
for  the  work  of  life.  It  or  its  i;enants  will  produce  food,  and  so 
human  energy,  and  the  exploitation  of  coal  and  electric  power,  and 
the  powers  of  wind  and  wave  and  water  will  be  within  its  right. 
It  will  pour  out  this  energy  by  assignment  and  lease  and  acquiescence 
and  what  not  upon  its  individual  citizens.  It  will  maintain  order, 
maintain  roads,  maintain  a  cheap  and  efficient  administration  of 
justice,  maintain  cheap  and  rapid  locomotion  and  be  the  common 
carrier  of  the  planet,  convey  and  distribute  labour,  control,  let,  or 
administer  all  natural  productions,  pay  for  and  secure  healthy  births 
and  a  healthy  and  vigorous  new  generation,  maintain  the  public 
health,  coin  money  and  sustain  standards  of  measurement,  sub¬ 
sidise  research,  and  reward  such  commercially  unprofitable  under¬ 
takings  as  benefit  the  community  as  a  whole;  subsidise  when  needful 
chairs  of  criticism  and  authors  and  publications,  and  collect  and 
distribute  information.  The  energy  developed  and  the  employment 
afforded  by  the  State  will  descend  like  water  that  the  sun  has 
sucked  out  of  the  sea  to  fall  upon  a  mountain  range,  and  back  to  the 
sea  again  it  will  come  at  last,  debouching  in  ground  rent  and  royalty 
and  license  fees,  in  the  fees  of  travellers  and  profits  upon  carrying 
and  coinage  and  the  like,  in  death  duty,  transfer  tax,  legacy  and 
forfeiture,  returning  to  the  sea.  Between  the  clouds  and  the  sea  it 
will  run,  as  a  river  system  runs,  down  through  a  great  region  of 
individual  enterprise  and  interplay,  whose  freedom  it  will  sustain. 
In  that  intermediate  region  between  the  kindred  heights  and  deeps  it 
w'ill  be  that  those  beginnings  and  promises  will  arise  that  are  the 
essential  significance,  the  essential  substance,  of  life.  From  our 
human  point  of  view  the  mountains  and  sea  are  for  the  habitable 
lands  that  lie  between.  So  likewise  the  State  is  for  Individualities. 
The  State  is  for  Individuals,  the  law  is  for  freedoms,  the  world  is 
for  experiment,  experience,  and  change :  these  are  the  fundamental 
beliefs  upon  which  a  Modern  Utopia  must  go. 

§  5. 

Within  this  scheme,  which  makes  the  State  the  source  of  all 
energy,  and  the  final  legatee,  what  will  be  the  nature  of  the  property 
a  man  may  own?  Under  modern  conditions — indeed,  under  any 
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conditions — a  man  without  some  negotiable  property  is  a  man 
without  freedom,  and  the  extent  of  his  property  is  very  largely  the 
measure  of  his  freedom.  Without  any  property,  without  even 
shelter  or  food,  a  man  has  no  choice  but  to  set  about  getting  these 
things;  he  is  in  servitude  to  his  needs  until  he  has  secured  property 
to  satisfy  them.  But  with  a  certain  small  property  a  man  is  free 
to  do  many  things,  to  take  a  fortnight’s  holiday  when  he  chooses, 
for  example,  and  to  try  this  new  departure  from  his  work  or  that; 
with  so  much  more,  he  may  take  a  year  of  freedom  and  go  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth ;  with  so  much  more,  he  may  obtain  elaborate 
apparatus  and  try  curious  novelties,  build  himself  houses  and  make 
gardens,  establish  businesses  and  make  experiments  at  large.  Very 
speedily,  under  terrestrial  conditions,  the  property  of  a  man  may 
reach  such  proportions  that  his  freedom  oppresses  the  freedom  of 
othe.-s.  Here,  again,  is  a  quantitative  question,  an  adjustment  of 
conflicting  freedoms,  a  quantitative  question  that  too  many  people 
insist  on  making  a  qualitative  one. 

The  object  sought  in  the  code  of  property  laws  that  one  would  find 
in  operation  in  Utopia  would  be  the  same  object  that  pervades  the 
whole  Utopian  organisation,  namely,  a  universal  maximum  of  indi¬ 
vidual  freedom.  Whatever  far-reaching  movements  the  State  or 
great  rich  men  or  private  corporations  may  make,  the  starvation  by 
any  complication  of  employment,  the  unwilling  deportation,  the 
destruction  of  alternatives  to  servile  submissions,  must  not  ensue. 
Beyond  such  qualifications,  the  object  of  Modern  Utopian  statesman¬ 
ship  will  be  to  secure  to  a  man  the  freedom  given  by  all  his  legitimate 
property,  that  is  to  say,  by  all  the  values  his  toil  or  skill  or 
foresight  and  courage  have  brought  into  being.  Whatever  he  has 
justly  made  he  has  a  right  to  keep,  that  is  obvious  enough;  but 
he  will  also  have  a  right  to  sell  and  exchange,  and  so  this  question 
of  what  may  be  property  takes  really  the  form  of  what  may  a 
man  buy  in  Utopia? 

A  modern  Utopian  most  assuredly  must  have  a  practically  un¬ 
qualified  property  in  all  those  things  that  become,  as  it  were,  by 
possession,  extensions  and  expressions  of  his  personality ;  his 
clothing,  his  jewels,  the  tools  of  his  employment,  his  books,  the 
objects  of  art  he  may  have  bought  or  made,  his  personal  weapons 
(if  Utopia  have  need  of  such  things),  insignia,  and  so  forth.  All  such 
things  that  he  has  bought  with  his  money  or  acquired — provided  he 
is  not  a  professional  or  habitual  dealer  in  such  property — will  be 
inalienably  his,  his  to  give  or  lend  or  keep,  free  even  from  taxation. 
So  intimate  is  this  sort  of  property  that  I  have  no  doubt  Utopia  will 
give  a  man  posthumous  rights  over  it — will  permit  him  to  assign  it  to 
a  successor  with  at  the  utmost  the  payment  of  a  small  redemp¬ 
tion.  A  horse,  perhaps,  in  certain  districts,  or  a  bicycle,  or  any  such 
mechanical  conveyance  personally  used,  the  Utopians  might  find  it 
well  to  rank  with  these  possessions.  No  doubt,  too,  a  house  and 
privacy,  owned  and  occupied  by  a  man  and  even  a  man’s  own  house¬ 
hold  furniture  might  be  held  to  stand  as  high  or  almost  as  high  in 
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the  property  scale,  might  be  taxed  as  lightly  and  transferred  under 
only  a  slightly  heavier  redemption,  provided  he  had  not  let  these 
things  on  hire,  or  otherwise  alienated  them  from  his  intimate  self. 

A  thorough-going.  Democratic  Socialist  will  no  doubt  be  inclined  at 
first  to  object  that  if  the  Utopians  make  these  things  a  specially 
free  sort  of  property  in  this  way,  men  would  spend  much  more 
upon  them  than  they  would  otherwise  do,  but  indeed  that  will  be 
an  excellent  thing.  We  are  too  much  affected  by  the  needy  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  our  own  mismanaged  world.  In  Utopia  no  one  will  have 
to  hunger  because  some  love  to  make  and  have  made  and  own  and 
cherish  beautiful  things.  To  give  this  much  of  property  to  indivi¬ 
duals  will  tend  to  make  clothing,  ornamentation,  implements, 
books,  and  all  the  arts  finer  and  more  beautiful,  because  by  buying 
such  things  a  man  will  secure  something  inalienable — save  in  the 
case  of  bankruptcy — for  himself  and  for  those  who  belong  to  him. 
Moreover,  a  man  may  in  his  lifetime  set  aside  sums  to  ensure 
special  advantages  of  education  and  care  for  the  immature  children 
of  himself  and  others,  and  in  this  manner  also  exercise  a  posthumous 
right.  ^ 

For  all  other  property,  the  Utopians  will  have  a  scantier  respect; 
even  money  unspent  by  a  man,  and  debts  to  him  that  bear  no 
interest,  will  at  his  death  stand  upon  a  lower  level  than  these  things. 
What  he  did  not  choose  to  gather  and  assimilate  to  himself,  or 
assign  for  the  special  education  of  his  children,  the  State  will  share 
in  the  lion’s  proportion  with  heir  and  legatee. 

This  applies,  for  example,  to  the  property  that  a  man  creates  and 
acquires  in  business  enterprises,  which  are  presumably  undertaken 
for  gain,  and  as  a  means  of  living  rather  than  for  themselves.  All 
new  machinery,  all  new  methods,  all  uncertain  and  variable  and 
non-universal  undertakings,  are  no  business  for  the  State;  they 
commence  always  as  experiments  of  unascertained  value,  and  next 
after  the  invention  of  money,  there  is  no  invention  has  so  facilitated 
freedom  and  progress  as  the  invention  of  the  limited  liability 
company  to  do  this  work  of  trial  and  adventure.  The  abuses,  the 
necessary  reforms  of  company  law  on  earth,  are  no  concern  of  ours 
here  and  now,  suffice  it  that  in  a  Modern  Utopia  such  laws  must 
be  supposed  to  be  as  perfect  as  mortal  laws  can  possibly  be  made. 
Caveat  vendor  will  be  a  sound  qualification  of  Caveat  emptor 
in  the  beautifully  codified  Utopian  law.  Whether  the  Utopian 
company  will  be  allowed  to  prefer  this  class  of  share  to  that  or  to 
issue  debentures,  whether  indeed  usury,  that  is  to  say  lending  money 
at  fixed  rates  of  interest,  will  be  permitted  at  all  in  Utopia,  one  may 
venture  to  doubt.  But  whatever  the  nature  of  the  shares  a  man 
may  hold,  they  will  all  be  sold  at  his  death,  and  whatever  he  has 
not  clearly  assigned  for  special  educational  purposes  will — with 
possibly  some  fractional  concession  to  near  survivors — lapse  to  the 

(1)  But  a  Statute  of  Mortmain  will  set  a  distinct  time  limit  to  the  continuance 
of  such  benefactions.  A  periodic  revision  of  endowments  is  a  necessary  feature 
in  any  modern  Utopia. 
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State.  The  “  safe  investment,”  that  permanent,  undying  claim  upon 
the  community,  is  just  one  of  those  things  Utopia  will  discourage; 
which  indeed  the  developing  security  of  civilisation  quite  automatically 
discourages  through  the  fall  in  the  rate  of  interest.  As  we  shall  see  at 
a  later  stage,  the  State  will  insure  the  children  of  every  citizen,  and 
those  legitimately  dependent  upon  him,  against  the  inconvenience  of 
his  death ;  it  will  carry  out  all  reasonable  additional  dispositions  he 
may  have  made  for  them  in  the  same  event;  and  it  will  insure  him 
against  old  age  and  infirmity  :  and  the  object  of  Utopian  economics 
will  be  to  give  a  man  every  inducement  to  spend  his  surplus  money 
in  intensifying  the  quality  of  his  surroundings,  either  by  economic 
adventures  and  experiments,  which  may  yield  either  losses  or  large 
profits,  or  in  increasing  the  beauty,  the  pleasure,  the  abundance  and 
promise  of  life. 

Besides  strictly  personal  possessions  and  shares  in  business 
adventures,  Utopia  will  no  doubt  permit  associations  of  its  citizens 
to  have  a  property  in  various  sorts  of  contracts  and  concessions,  in 
leases  of  agricultural  and  other  land,  for  example ;  in  houses  they 
may  have  built,  factories  and  machinery  they  may  have  made,  and 
the  like.  And  if  a  citizen  prefer  to  adventure  into  business  single- 
handed,  he  will  have  all  the  freedoms  of  enterprise  enjoyed  by  a 
company;  in  business  affairs  he  will  be  a  company  of  one,  and  his 
single  share  will  be  dealt  with  at  his  death  like  any  other  shares. 
...  So  much  for  the  second  kind  of  property.  And  these  two 
kinds  of  property  will  probably  exhaust  the  sorts  of  property  a 
Utopian  may  possess. 

The  trend  of  modern  thought  is  entirely  against  private  property 
in  land  or  natural  objects  or  products,  and  in  Utopia  these  things 
will  be  the  inalienable  property  of  the  World  State.  Subject  to  the 
rights  of  free  locomotion,  land  will  be  leased  out  to  companies  or 
individuals,  but — in  view  of  the  unknown  necessities  of  the  future — 
never  for  a  longer  period  than,  let  us  say,  fifty  years. 

The  property  of  a  parent  in  his  children,  and  of  a  husband  in  his 
wife,  seem  to  be  undergoing  a  steadily  increasing  qualification  in  the 
world  of  to-day,  bub  the  discussion  of  the  Utopian  state  of  affairs  in 
regard  to  such  property  may  be  better  reserved  until  marriage 
becomes  our  topic.  Suffice  it  here  to  remark,  that  the  increasing 
control  of  a  child’s  welfare  and  upbringing  by  the  community,  and 
the  growing  disposition  to  limit  and  tax  inheritance  are  comple¬ 
mentary  aspects  of  the  general  tendency  to  regard  the  welfare  and 
free  intraplay  of  future  generations  no  longer  as  the  concern  of 
parents  and  altruistic  individuals,  but  as  the  predominant  issue  of 
statesmanship,  and  the  duty  and  moral  meaning  of  the  world 
community  as  a  whole. 

§  6. 

From  the  conception  of  mechanical  force  as  coming  in  from  Nature 
to  the  service  of  man,  a  conception  the  Utopian  proposal  of  a  coinage 
based  on  energy  units  would  emphasise,  arise  profound  contrasts 
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between  the  modern  and  the  classical  Utopias.  Except  for  a  meagre 
use  of  water  power  for  milling,  and  the  wind  for  sailing — so  meagre 
in  the  latter  case  that  the  classical  world  never  contrived  to  do 
without  the  galley  slave — and  a  certain  restricted  help  from  oxen  in 
ploughing,  and  from  horses  in  locomotion,  all  the  energy  that  sus¬ 
tained  the  old-fashioned  State  was  derived  from  the  muscular 
exertion  of  toiling  men.  They  ran  their  world  by  hand.  Continual 
bodily  labour  was  a  condition  of  social  existence.  It  is  only  with  the 
coming  of  coal  smelting,  of  abundant  iron  and  steel,  and  of  scientific 
knowledge  that  this  condition  has  been  changed.  To-day,  I  suppose, 
if  it  were  possible  to  indicate,  in  units  of  energy,  the  grand  total  of 
work  upon  which  the  social  fabric  of  the  United  States  or  England 
rests,  it  would  be  found  that  a  vastly  preponderating  moiety  is 
derived  from  non-human  sources,  from  coal  and  liquid  fuel,  and 
explosives  and  wind  and  water.  There  is  every  indication  of  a 
steady  increase  in  this  proportion  of  mechanical  energy,  in  this 
emancipation  of  men  from  the  necessity  of  physical  labour.  There 
appears  no  limit  to  the  invasion  of  life  by  the  machine. 

Now  it  is  only  in  the  last  three  hundred  years  that  any  human 
being  seems  to  have  anticipated  this.  It  stimulates  the  imagination 
to  remark  how  entirely  it  was  overlooked  as  a  modifying  cause  in 
human  development. ^  Plato  clearly  had  no  ideas  about  machines 
at  all  as  a  force  affecting  social  organisation.  There  was  nothing  in 
his  world  to  suggest  them  to  him.  1  suppose  there  arose  no 
invention,  no  new  mechanical  appliance  or  method  of  the  slightest 
social  importance  through  all  his  length  of  years.  He  never  thought 
of  a  State  that  did  not  rely  for  its  force  upon  human  muscle,  just 
as  he  never  thought  of  a  State  that  was  not  primarily  organised  for 
warfare  hand  to  hand.  Political  and  moral  inventions  he  saw  enough 
of  and  to  spare,  and  in  that  direction  he  still  stimulates  the  imagina¬ 
tion.  But  in  regard  to  all  material  possibilities  he  deadens  rather 
than  stimulates. 2  An  infinitude  of  nonsense  about  the  Greek  mind 
would  never  have  been  written  if  the  distinctive  intellectual  and 
artistic  quality  of  Plato’s  time,  its  extraordinarily  clear  definition  of 
certain  material  conditions  as  absolutely  permanent,  coupled  with 
its  politico-social  instability,  had  been  borne  in  mind.  The  food  of 
the  Greek  imagination  was  the  very  antithesis  of  our  ow’ii  nourish¬ 
ment.  We  are  educated  by  our  circumstances  to  think  no  revolu¬ 
tion  in  appliances  and  economic  organisation  incredible,  our  minds 
play  freely  about  possibilities  that  would  have  struck  the  men  of 
the  Academy  as  outrageous  extravagance,  and  it  is  in  regard  to 
politico-social  expedients  that  our  imaginations  fail.  Sparta,  for  al/ 
the  evidence  of  history,  is  scarcely  more  credible  to  us  than  a  motor 
car  throbbing  in  the  agora  would  have  been  to  Socrates. 


(1)  It  is  interesting  to  note  how  little  even  Bacon  seems  to  see  of  this,  in 
his  New  Atlantis. 

(2)  The  lost  Utopia  of  Hippodamus  provided  rewards  for  inventors,  but  unless 
Aristotle  misunderstood  him,  and  it  is  certainly  the  fate  of  all  Utopias  to  be 
more  or  less  misread,  the  inventions  contemplated  were  political  devices. 
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By  sheer  inadvertence,  therefore,  Plato  commenced  the  tradition  of 
Utopias  without  machinery,  a  tradition  we  find  Morris  still  loyally 
following,  except  for  certain  mechanical  barges  and  such-like  toys, 
in  his  News  from  Nowhere.  There  are  some  foreshadowings  of 
mechanical  possibilities  in  the  New  Atlantis,  but  it  is  only  in  the 
nineteenth  century  that  Utopias  appeared  in  which  the  fact  is  clearly- 
recognised  that  the  social  fabric  rests  no  longer  upon  human  labour. 
It  was,  I  believe,  Cabet  ^  who  first  in  a  Utopian  work  insisted  upon  the 
escape  of  man  from  irksome  labours  through  the  use  of  machinery. 
He  is  the  great  primitive  of  modern  Utopias  and  Bellamy  is  his 
American  equivalent.  Hitherto,  either  slave  labour  (Phaleas),*  or  at 
least  class  distinctions  involving  unavoidable  labour  in  the  lower  class, 
have  been  assumed — as  Plato  does,  and  as  Bacon  in  the  New  Atlantis 
probably  intended  to  do  (More  gave  his  Utopians  bonds¬ 
men  sans  phrase  for  their  most  disagreeable  toil);  or  there  is — 
as  in  Morris  and  the  outright  Return-to-Nature  Utopians — a  bold 
make-believe  that  all  toil  may  be  made  a  joy,  and  with  that  a  levelling 
down  of  all  society  to  an  equal  participation  in  labour.  But  indeed 
this  is  against  all  the  observed  behaviour  of  mankind.  It  needed 
the  Olympian  unworldliness  of  an  irresponsible  rich  man  of  the 
shareholding  type,  a  Ruskin  or  a  Morris  playing  at  life,  to  imagine  as 
much.  Road-making  under  Mr.  Ruskin ’s  auspices  was  a  joy  at  Oxford 
no  doubt,  and  a  distinction,  and  it  still  remains  a  distinction;  it 
proved  the  least  contagious  of  practices.  And  Hawthorne  did  not 
find  bodily  toil  anything  more  than  the  curse  the  Bible  says  it  is, 
at  Brook  Farm.^ 

If  toil  is  a  blessing,  never  was  blessing  so  effectually  disguised, 
and  the  very  people  who  tell  us  that,  hesitate  to  suggest  more  than 
a  beautiful  ease  in  the  endless  day  of  Heaven.  A  certain  amount 
of  bodily  or  mental  exercise,  a  considerable  amount  of  doing  things 
under  the  direction  of  one’s  free  imagination  is  quite  another  matter 
Artistic  production,  for  example,  when  it  is  at  its  best,  when  a  man 
is  freely  obeying  himself,  and  not  troubling  to  please  others,  is 
really  not  toil  at  all.  It  is  quite  a  different  thing  digging  potatoes, 
as  boys  say,  “  for  a  laik,”  and  digging  them  because  otherwise  you 
will  starve,  digging  them  day  after  day  as  a  dull,  unavoidable  im¬ 
perative.  The  essence  of  toil  is  that  imperative,  and  the  fact  that 
the  attention  must  cramp  itself  to  the  work  in  hand — that  it  excludes 
freedom,  and  not  that  it  involves  fatigue.  So  long  as  anything  but 
a  quasi-savage  life  depended  upon  toil,  so  long  was  it  hopeless  to 
expect  mankind  to  do  anything  but  struggle  to  confer  just  as  much 
of  this  blessing  as  possible  upon  one  another.  But  now  that 
the  new  conditions  physical  science  is  bringing  about,  not  only 
dispense  with  man  as  a  source  of  energy  but  supply  the  hope  that 
all  routine  work  may  be  made  automatic,  it  is  becoming  conceivable, 
that  presently  there  may  be  no  need  for  anyone  to  toil  habitually 

(1)  Cabet,  Voyage,  en  Icarie,  1848. 

(2)  Aristotle’s  Politics,  Bk.  II.,  Ch.  VIII. 

(3)  The  Blythedale  Experiment,  and  see  also  his  Notebook. 
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at  all ;  that  a  labouring  class — that  is  to  say  a  class  of  workers 
without  personal  initiative — will  become  unnecessary  to  the  world 
of  men. 

The  plain  message  physical  science  has  for  the  world  at  large  is 
this,  that  were  our  political  and  social  and  moral  devices  only  as 
well  contrived  to  their  ends  as  a  linotype  machine,  an  antiseptic 
operating  plant,  or  an  electric  tram  car,  there  need  now  at  the 
present  moment  be  no  appreciable  toil  in  the  world,  and  only  the 
smallest  fraction  of  the  pain,  the  fear,  and  the  anxiety  that  now 
makes  human  life  so  doubtful  in  its  value.  There  is  more  than 
enough  for  everyone  alive.  Science  stands,  a  too  competent 
servant,  behind  her  wrangling  underbred  masters,  holding  out 
resources,  devices,  and  remedies  they  are  too  stupid  to  use.^  And 
on  its  material  side  a  modern  Utopia  must  needs  present  these  gifts 
as  taken,  and  show  a  world  that  is  really  abolishing  the  need  of 
labour,  abolishing  the  last  base  reason  for  anyone’s  servitude  or 
inferiority. 

§  7. 

The  effectual  abolition  of  a  labouring  and  servile  class  will  make 
itself  felt  in  every  detail  of  the  inn  that  will  shelter  us,  of  the  bed¬ 
rooms  we  shall  occupy.  You  conceive  my  awakening  to  all  these 
things  on  the  morning  after  our  arrival.  I  shall  lie  for  a  minute 
or  so  with  my  nose  peeping  over  the  coverlet,  agreeably  and  gently 
coming  awake,  and  with  some  vague  nightmare  of  sitting  at  a 
common  table  with  an  unavoidable  dustman  in  green  and  gold  called 
Boffin, 2  fading  out  of  my  mind.  Then  I  should  start  up.  You  figure 
my  apprehensive,  startled  inspection  of  my  chamber.  “  Where  am 
I?  ”  that  classic  phrase,  recurs.  Then  I  perceive  quite  clearly  that 
I  am  in  bed  in  Utopia. 

Utopia !  The  word  is  enough  to  bring  anyone  out  of  bed,  to  the 
nearest  window,  but  thence  I  see  no  more  than  the  great  mountain 
mass  behind  the  inn,  a  very  terrestrial  looking  mountain  mass.  I 
return  to  the  contrivances  about  me,  and  make  my  examination  as 
I  dress,  pausing  garment  in  hand  to  hover  over  first  this  thing  of 
interest  and  then  that. 

The  room  is,  of  course,  very  clear  and  clean  and  simple ;  not  by 
any  means  cheaply  equipped,  but  designed  to  economise  the  labour 
of  redding  and  repair  just  as  much  as  is  possible.  It  is  beauti¬ 
fully  proportioned,  and  rather  lower  than  most  rooms  I  know  on 
earth.  There  is  no  fireplace,  and  I  am  perplexed  by  that  until  I  find 
a  thermometer  beside  six  switches  on  the  wall.  Above  this  switch¬ 
board  is  a  brief  instruction :  one  switch  warms  the  floor,  which  is  not 
carpeted,  but  covered  by  a  substance  like  soft  oilcloth ;  one  warms 
the  mattress  (which  is  of  metal  with  resistance  coils  threaded  to  and 
fro  in  it) ;  and  the  others  warm  the  wall  in  various  degrees,  each  direct- 

(1)  See  that  most  suggestive  little  book  Twentieth  Century  Inventions,  by  Mr. 
George  Sutherland. 

(2)  Vide  William  Morris’s  News  from  Nowhere. 
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ing  current  through  a  separate  system  of  resistances.  The  casement 
does  not  open,  but  above,  flush  with  the  ceiling,  a  noiseless  rapid 
fan  pumps  air  out  of  the  room.  The  air  enters  by  a  Tobin 
shaft.  There  is  a  recess  dressing-room,  equipped  with  a  bath  and 
all  that  is  necessary  to  one’s  toilette,  and  the  water,  one  remarks, 
is  warmed,  if  one  desires  it  warm,  by  passing  it  through  an  electri¬ 
cally  heated  spiral  of  tubing.  A  cake  of  soap  drops  out  of  a 
store  machine  on  the  turn  of  a  handle,  and  when  you  have  done  with 
it,  you  drop  that  and  your  soiled  towels  and  so  forth,  w'hich  also  are 
given  you  by  machines,  into  a  little  box,  through  the  bottom  of  which 
they  drop  at  once,  and  sail  down  a  smooth  shaft.  A  little  notice 
tells  you  the  price  of  your  room,  and  you  gather  the  price  is  doubled 
if  you  do  not  leave  the  toilette  as  you  found  it.  Beside  the  bed,  and 
to  be  lit  at  night  by  a  handy  switch  over  the  pillow,  is  a  little  clock, 
its  face  flush  wdth  the  wall.  The  room  has  no  corners  to  gather  dirt, 
wall  meets  floor  with  a  gentle  curve,  and  the  apartment  could  be 
swept  out  effectually  by  a  few  strokes  of  a  mechanical  sweeper. 
The  door  frames  and  window  frames  are  of  metal,  rounded  and 
impervious  to  draught.  You  are  politely  requested  to  turn  a  handle 
at  the  foot  of  your  bed  before  leaving  the  room,  and  forthwith  the 
frame  turns  up  into  a  vertical  position,  and  the  bedclothes  hang 
airing.  You  stand  at  the  doorway  and  realise  that  there  remains 
not  a  minute’s  work  for  anyone  to  do  Memories  of  the  foetid  dis¬ 
order  of  many  an  earthly  bedroom  after  a  night’s  use  float  across  your 
mind. 

And  you  must  not  imagine  this  dustless,  spotless,  sweet  apartment 
as  anything  but  beautiful.  Its  appearance  is  a  little  unfamiliar  of 
course,  but  all  the  muddle  of  dust-collecting  hangings  and  witless 
ornament  that  cover  the  earthly  bedroom,  the  valances,  the  curtains 
to  check  the  draught  from  the  ill-fitting  wood  windows,  the  worthless 
irrelevant  pictures,  usually  a  little  askew,  the  dusty  carpets,  and  all 
the  paraphernalia  about  the  dirty,  black-leaded  fireplace  are  gone. 
But  the  faintly  tinted  walls  are  framed  with  just  one  clear  coloured 
line,  as  finely  placed  as  the  member  of  a  Greek  capital;  the  door 
handles  and  the  lines  of  the  panels  of  the  door,  the  two  chairs,  the 
framework  of  the  bed,  the  writing  table,  have  all  that  final  simplicity, 
that  exquisite  finish  of  contour  that  is  begotten  of  sustained  artistic 
effort.  The  graciously  shaped  windows  each  frame  a  picture — since 
they  are  draughtless  the  window’  seats  are  no  mere  mockeries  as  are 
the  window  seats  of  earth — and  on  the  sill,  the  sole  thing  to  need 
attention  in  the  room,  is  one  little  bowl  of  blue  Alpine  flowers. 

The  same  exquisite  simplicity  meets  one  downstairs. 

Our  landlord  sits  down  at  table  with  us  for  a  moment,  and  seeing 
we  do  not  understand  the  electrically  heated  coffee-pot  before  us, 
shows  us  what  to  do.  Coffee  and  milk  we  have,  in  the  Continental 
fashion,  and  some  excellent  rolls  and  butter. 

He  is  a  swarthy  little  man,  our  landlord,  and  overnight  we  saw 
him  preoccupied  with  other  guests.  But  we  have  risen  either  late 
or  early  by  Utopian  standards,  we  know  not  which,  and  this  morning 
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he  has  us  to  himself.  His  bearing  is  kindly  and  inoffensive,  but  he 
cannot  conceal  the  curiosity  that  possesses  him.  His  eye  meets  ours 
with  a  mute  inquiry,  and  then  as  we  fall  to,  we  catch  him  scrutinis¬ 
ing  our  cuffs,  our  garments,  our  boots,  our  faces,  our  table  manners. 
He  asks  nothing  at  first,  but  says  a  word  or  so  about  our  night’s 
comfort  and  the  day’s  weather,  phrases  that  have  an  air  of  being 
customary.  Then  comes  a  silence  that  is  interrogative. 

“  Excellent  coffee,”  I  say  to  fill  the  gap. 

‘‘  And  excellent  rolls,”  says  my  botanist. 

Our  landlord  indicates  his  sense  of  our  approval. 

A  momentary  diversion  is  caused  by  the  entry  of  an  elfin-tressed 
little  girl,  who  stares  at  us  half  impudently,  half  shyly,  with  bright 
black  eyes,  hesitates  at  the  botanist’s  clumsy  smile  and  nod,  and 
then  goes  and  stands  by  her  father  and  surveys  us  steadfastly. 

‘‘  You  have  come  far?  ”  ventures  our  landlord,  patting  his 
daughter’s  shoulder. 

I  glance  at  the  botanist.  “  Yes,”  I  say,  ‘‘  we  have.” 

I  expand.  “  We  have  come  so  far  that  this  country  of  yours  seems 
very  strange  indeed  to  us.” 

‘‘  The  mountains?  ” 

”  Not  only  the  mountains.” 

“  Y'ou  came  up  out  of  the  Ticino  valley?  ” 

‘‘  No — not  that  way.” 

“  By  the  Oberalp?  ” 

“  No.  ” 

”  The  Furka?  ” 

“  No.” 

”  Not  up  from  the  lake?  ” 

”  No.” 

He  looks  puzzled. 

“  We  came,”  I  say,  ‘‘  from  another  world.” 

He  seems  trying  to  understand.  Then  a  thought  strikes  him,  and 
he  sends  away  his  little  girl  with  a  needless  message  to  her  mother. 

Ah!  ”  he  says.  “  Another  world — eh?  Meaning - ?  ” 

”  Another  world — far  in  the  deeps  of  space.” 

Then  at  the  expression  of  his  face  one  realises  that  a  Modern 
Utopia  will  probably  keep  its  more  intelligent  citizens  for  better 
work  than  inn-tending.  He  is  evidently  inaccessible  to  the  idea  we 
think  of  putting  before  him.  He  stares  at  us  a  moment  and  then 
remarks,  ‘‘  There’s  the  book  to  sign.” 

We  find  ourselves  confronted  with  a  book,  a  little  after  the  fashion 
of  the  familiar  hotel  visitors’  book  of  earth.  He  places  this  before 
us,  and  beside  it  puts  pen  and  ink  and  a  slab,  upon  which  ink  has 
been  freshly  smeared. 

“  Thumhmarks,”  saj’s  my  scientific  friend  hastily  in  English. 

”  You  show  me  how  to  do  it,”  I  say  as  quickly. 

He  signs  first,  and  I  look  over  his  shoulder. 

He  is  displaying  more  readiness  than  I  should  have  expected.  The 
book  is  ruled  in  broad  transverse  lines,  and  has  a  space  for  a  name. 
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for  a  number,  and  a  thumbmark.  He  puts  his  thumb  upon  the  slab 
and  makes  the  thumbmark  first  with  the  utmost  deliberation. 
Meanwhile  he  studies  the  other  two  entries.  The  “numbers”  oi 
the  previous  guests  above  are  complex  muddles  of  letters  and  figures. 
He  writes  his  name,  then  with  a  calm  assurance  writes  down  his 
number,  A. M. a. 1607.2. a/30.  I  am  wrung  with  momentary  admira¬ 
tion.  I  follow  his  example,  and  fabricate  an  equally  imposing 
signature.  We  think  ourselves  very  clever.  The  landlord  proffers 
finger  bowls  for  our  thumbs,  and  his  eye  goes,  just  a  little  curiously, 
to  our  entries. 

I  decide  it  is  advisable  to  pay  and  go  before  any  conversation  about 
our  formulae  arises. 

As  we  emerge  into  the  corridor,  and  the  morning  sunlight  of  the 
Utopian  world,  I  see  the  landlord  bending  over  the  book. 

“  Come  on,”  I  say.  “  The  most  tiresome  thing  in  the  world  is 
explanations,  and  I  perceive  that  if  we  do  not  get  along  they  will 
fall  upon  us  now.” 

I  glance  back  to  discover  the  landlord  and  a  gracefully  robed 
woman  standing  outside  the  pretty  simplicity  of  the  Utopian  inn, 
watching  us  doubtfully  as  we  recede. 

“  Come  on,”  I  insist. 

§  8. 

We  should  go  towards  the  Schoellenen  gorge,  and  as  we  went,  our 
fresh  morning  senses  would  gather  together  a  thousand  factors  for 
our  impression  of  this  more  civilised  world.  A  Modern  Utopia  will 
have  done  with  yapping  about  nationality,  and  so  the  ugly  fortifica¬ 
tions,  the  barracks  and  military  defilements  of  the  earthly  vale  of 
Urseren  will  be  wanting.  Instead  there  will  be  a  great  multitude  of 
gracious  little  houses,  clustering  in  college-like  groups,  no  doubt 
about  their  common  kitchens  and  halls,  down  and  about  the  valley 
slopes.  And  there  will  be  many  more  trees,  and  a  great  variety  of 
trees — all  the  world  will  have  been  ransacked  for  wdnter  conifers. 
Despite  the  height  of  the  valley  there  will  be  a  double  avenue  along 
the  road.  This  high  road  with  its  tramway  would  turn  with  us  to 
descend  the  gorge,  and  we  should  hesitate  upon  the  adventure  of 
boarding  the  train.  But  now  we  should  have  the  memory  of  our 
landlord’s  curious  eye  upon  us,  and  we  should  decide  at  last  to 
defer  the  risk  of  explanations  such  an  enterprise  might  precipitate- 

W'e  should  go  by  the  great  road  for  a  time,  and  note  something 
of  the  difference  between  Utopian  and  terrestrial  engineering. 

The  tramway,  the  train  road,  the  culverts  and  bridges,  tbe  Umer- 
loch  tunnel,  into  which  the  road  plunges,  will  all  be  beautiful  things. 

There  is  nothing  in  machinery,  there  is  nothing  in  embankments 
and  railways  and  iron  bridges  and  engineering  devices  to  oblige  them 
to  be  ugly.  Ugliness  is  the  measure  of  imperfection;  a  thing  of 
human  making  is  for  the  most  part  ugly  in  proportion  to  the  poverty 
of  its  constructive  thought,  to  the  failure  of  its  producer  fully  to 
grasp  the  purpose  of  its  being.  Everything  to  which  men  continue 
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to  give  thought  and  attention,  which  they  make  and  remake  in  the 
same  direction,  and  with  a  continuing  desire  to  do  as  well  as  they 
can,  grows  beautiful  inevitably.  Things  made  by  mankind  under 
modem  conditions  are  ugly,  primarily  because  our  social  organisa¬ 
tion  is  ugly,  because  we  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  snatch  and 
uncertainty,  and  do  everything  in  an  underbred  strenuous  manner. 
This  is  the  misfortune  of  machinery,  and  not  its  fault.  Art,  like 
some  beautiful  plant,  lives  on  its  atmosphere,  and  when  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  is  good  it  will  grow  everywhere,  and  when  it  is  bad  nowhere. 
If  we  smashed  and  buried  every  machine,  every  furnace,  every 
factory  in  the  world,  and  without  any  further  change  set  ourselves 
to  home  industries,  hand  labour,  spade  husbandry,  sheepfolding  and 
pig  minding,  we  should  still  do  things  in  the  same  haste,  and  achieve 
nothing  but  dirtiness,  inconvenience,  bad  air,  and  the  gaunt  and 
gawky  reflection  of  our  intellectual  and  moral  disorder.  We  should 
mend  nothing. 

But  in  Utopia  a  man  who  designs  a  tram  road  will  be  a  cultivated 
man,  an  artist  craftsman;  he  will  strive,  as  a  good  writer  or  a 
painter  strives,  to  achieve  the  simplicity  of  perfection.  He  will 
make  his  girders  and  rails  and  parts  as  gracious  as  that  first 
engineer.  Nature,  has  made  the  stems  of  her  plants  and  the  joints 
and  gestures  of  her  animals.  To  esteem  him  a  sort  of  anti-artist, 
to  count  every  man  who  makes  things  with  his  unaided  thumbs  an 
artist,  and  every  man  who  uses  machinery  as  a  brute,  is  merely 
a  passing  phase  of  human  stupidity.  This  tram  road  beside  us  will 
be  a  triumph  of  design.  The  idea  will  be  so  unfamiliar  to  us  that 
for  a  time  it  will  not  occur  to  us  that  it  is  a  system  of  beautiful 
objects  at  all.  We  shall  admire  its  ingenious  adaptation  to  the  need 
of  a  district  that  is  buried  half  the  year  in  snow,  the  hard  bed 
below,  curved  and  guttered  to  do  its  own  clearing,  the  great  arched 
sleeper  masses,  raising  the  rails  a  good  two  yards  above  the  ground, 
the  easy,  simple  standards  and  insulators.  Then  it  will  creep  in 
upon  our  minds,  “  But,  by  Jove!  This  is  designed!  ” 

Indeed  the  whole  thing  will  be  designed. 

Later  on,  perhaps,  we  may  find  students  in  an  art  school  working 
at  a  competition  for  an  electric  tram,  students  who  know  something 
of  modern  metallurgy,  and  something  of  electrical  engineering,  and 
we  shall  find  people  as  keenly  critical  of  a  signal  box  or  an  iron 

bridge  as  they  are  on  earth  of - !  Heavens  !  what  are  they  critical 

about  on  earth? 

The  cut  and  condition  of  a  dress  tie ! 

We  should  make  some  unpatriotic  comparisons  with  our  own 
planet,  no  doubt. 


{To  be  continued.) 
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